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CHÅPTER XVn. 



OLD sopHr CALLa os T 

The two meeting-houses which faced each 

■•othei like a pair of fighting-cocks had not flapped 

Itheir wings or crowcd at each other for a consid- 

' erable time. The Reverend Mr. Fairweather had 

fceen dyspeptio and low-spiritcd of late, and was 

too languid i'or controversy. The Reverend Doc- 

tor Hoiieywood had been very busy wiih hia be- 

nevolent associations, and had discoursed ehiefly 

^ on practical matters, to the neglect of special 

^^B doctrinal subjects. His senior deacon ventured 

^^Hto say to him that some of bis people required to 

^^Bbe remioded of the great fundamental doctrine 

^^H of the worthlesaness of all human efforts and mo- 

^^Htives. Some of them were altogether too much 

^^Vpleased with the auccesa of the Temperance So- 

i ciety and the Association for the Relief of the 

Poor. There was a pestilent heresy about, con- 

cerning the satiafaction to be derived from a good 

-aa if anybody ever did anything 
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wliich was not to be hateJ, loathed, despised and 
condemned. 

The old minister liatened gravely, with an in- 
ward smile, and told his deucon fliat hc would at^ 
tend to liis anggestiou. After llie deacon had gone, 
he tumbled over his manuscripts, mitil at length 
he came upon his first-rate old sermon on " Hn- 
man Nature," Ile had read a grcat deal of hard 
theology, and had at iast reached that curioua 
state which is so common in good ministert«, — 
that, naraely, in which they contrive to switch 
off their logicai facalties on the narrow aide-track 
of their technical dogmas, while the great freight- 
traio of their aubatantial human quaiities kecps 
in the main highway of commou-sense, in which 
Icindly souls are always found by all who approach 
them by their human side. 

The Doctor read his sermon with a pteasant, 
paternal interest: it was well argued from hia 
preraiaea, Here and there he dashed his pen 
through a harsh expresaion. Now and then he 
added an explanation or quali&ed a broad state- 
ment. But hia mind waa on the logicai aide- 
track, and he followed the chain of reasoning 
without fairly percciving whcre it would lead 
him, if he carried it into real life. 

He waa just touching up the final propoaition, 
when hia grand daugh ter, Letty, once before re- 
ferred to, came into the room with her smiling 
face and lively movement. Miss Letty or Letitia 
Forreater waa a city-bred girl of aome fifteen or 
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t years old, who was passing the summer 
with her grandfathf r for the sake of couiilry jiir and 
quiet, It was a sensible arrangement; for, haviug 
I tbe pronaise of figuring as a belle by-and-by, and 
I beiug a litlle given to dancing, and having a 
I -roice which drew a pretty dense circle around 
I the piano when ahe sat down to play and sing, 
I it was hard to keep her from being carried into 
■ Bociety before her time, by the mere force of mn- 
I tnal attraction. Fortunately, she had some quiet 
1 as well as Borae social tastes, and was willing 
L enough to paaa two or fhree of the summer 
[ moiiths in the country, where she was mach 
I better bestowed than she would have been at 
Lone of those watering-places where so raany hiilf- 
L'fortned girls get prematnrely hardened in the vlce 
|of self-consciousness. 

Miss Letty was altogether too wholeaome, 
Pbearty, and high-strung a young girl to be a 
■tnodel, aceording to the flat-chested and cachectic 
i pattern which is the classical type of certain ex- 
cellent young females, often the subjects of bio- 
graphica] raemoirs. But the old minister waa 
proud of his granddaughter for all tbat. She 
was BO full of life, so graceful, so generous, so 
vivacious, so ready always to do all she could for . 
him and for everybody, eo perfectly frank in her 
avowed delight in the pleasurcs which this miser- 
able world oifered her in the shape of natura! 
^^_ beauty, of poetry, of music, of companionship, 
^^^of hooks, of cheerful coiiperation in the tasks of 
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those aboiit her, that the ileverend Doctor could 
iiot find it Jii his heart to condemu her becauae 

she was deficieat in Ihose particular graces and 
that signal other-woildlineaa he had soraetimea 
noticed in feebie yoang persons suiferiiig from 
variouB chronic diseasea which impaired their 
vivacity and removed them from the range of 
temptation. 

When Letty, therefore, came bounding inio the 
old minister'a study, be glanced up from hia nian- 
uscript, and, aa hia eye felJ upon her, it flasfaed 
across him that there waa nothing bo very mon- 
strous and unnatural about the spec.imen of con- 
genital perversion he waa looking at, with his 
features opeoing into their pleasantest aunshine. 
Techoically, accordirig to the fifth proposition of 
the BermoQ on Human Nature, very bad, no 
doubt, Practically, according to the faet before 
him, a very pretty picce of the Creator's handi- 
"work, body and sonl. Was it not a conceivable 
thingthat the diviiie grace might show itself in 
dirterent forms in a freah young girl like Letitia, 
and in that poor thing he had visited yesterday, 
lialf-grown, half-colored, in bed for the last year 
with hip-disease? Was it to be supposed that 
,thia healthy young girl, with life throbbing all 
over her, could, wilhont a miracle, be good ac- 
cording to the invaUd pattern and formula ? 

And yet there were myateries in hnman natine 
which poiiited to some tremendous perversion of 
its t«udencies, — to some profound, radical vice 
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Koral constitution, native or transraitted, as 
you ■will have it, but positive, at any rate, as the 
leprosy, breaking out iii the blootl of races, guard 
thein evcr eo carefuUy. Did he not know the 
case of a young lady in Rockland, daughter of 
f the first families in ttie place, avery beau- 
tiful and noble creature to look at, for whose 
bringing-up nothing bad been spared, — a girl 
1, who had had governesiaes to teach lier at the 

^^H hoase, who had been indulged almost too kindly, 
^^H- — a ^rl whose fatber had given himself up to 
^^V her, he beiug himself a pure and high-souled 
^^t man? — and yet this girl was accused in whi»> 
^H pers of baving been on the very verge of eom- 
^V tnitting a fatal crime ; she was au object of fear 
^H to all who knew the dark hinta wbich had been 
^H let fall about her, and there were some that be- 

^f lieved Why, what waa thia but an instance 

of the total obllquity and degeneration of the 
moral principie? and to what could it be ow- 
ing, but to an innate organic tendency ? 

»"Busy, gratidpapa?" said Letty, and without 
.w^iting for an answer kissed his cheek with a 
pair of lips made on purpose for that little func- 
■ tion,— fine, but richly turned out, the corners 
tucked in wilh a fiiiiah of pretty dimples, the 
rose-bud lips of girlhood'a June. 

The old gentleman looked at his granddaugh- 
ter. Naiure swelied up fi-om his heart in a wavo 

I that sent a glow to his check and a sparkle to his 
eyc. But it is very hard to be interrupted just as 
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we are winding up a striiig of propositions with 
the giand conciusioii wliich ia the statement in 
brief of iill that haa gone before : our owu start- 
ing-point, into whichwe have been trying to bat;k 
OUT reader or listener aB one backs a horse into 
the shafts. 

" Video Dieliora, proboque, — I see the better, 
and approve it; deleriora set/uor, I follow after 
the worse ; 'tis that natural dislilte to what is 
good, pure, holy, and tnie, that inrooted aelfish- 
ness, totally insensible to the claima of" 

Here the worthy man was interrupted by Mies 
Letty. 

"Do come, if yoa can, grandpapa," said the 
youiig girl; "here is a poor old black woman 
wants to see you so much!" 

The good minister was as kind-hearted as if 
he bad never groped in the dust and ashes of 
those cmel old abstractiona which have killed 
out so much of the world's life and happinesa. 
" With the heart man believetb uiito righteous- 
ness"; a man's love is the measure of his &t- 
nesa for good or bad company here or elsewhere. 
Men are tattooed with their special beliefs like so 
many Soufh-Sea Islanders ; but a real human 
heart, with Divine love in it, beats with the same 
glow under all the patterns of all earth's thou- 
eand tribea ! 

The Doctor aighed, and folded- the sermon, and 
laid the Quarto Crudeu oii it. He rose from his 
desk, and, looking once more at the young girl's 
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lOe, forgot his logicai conclusionE, and sald to 
himself that she waa a liflle angel, — whiefi was 
in violent contradiction to the leading doctrine of 
his sermon on Human Nature. And ao he fol- 
lowed her out of the study into the wide entry 
of Ihe old-fashioned country-house. 

An old black wotnan sat on the plain oaken 
eettle which humble visitors waiting to aee the 
minister were wont to occupy. She was old, but 
how old it would be very hard to guess, She 
might be seventy. She might be ninety. One 
could not swear ahe was not a hundred. Biack 
womeii remaiii at a stationary age (to the eyea 
of lehite people, at least) for thirty years. They 
do not appear to change during thia period any 
more than so raany Trenton trilobitea. Bent up, 
wrinkled, yellow-eyed, with long upper-lip, pro- 
jecting jawa, retreating chin, still mcek features, 
long arma, large flat hauds with uncolored palma 
and slightly webhed fingers, it was imposaible not 
to see in thts old creature a hint of the gradations 
by which life climba up through the lower natures 
to the highest human developmenta. We cannot 
t«ll such old women'a ages because we do not 
understand the physiognomy of a race so unlike 
our own. No doubt they see a great deal in each 
olher's faces that we cannot, — changea of color 
and expression as real as our own, blushes and 
sudden betrayals of feeling, — just as theae two 
know what their single notes and short 
S^itencea and ful! aong with this or that varia- 
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tion inean, though it is a mystery to us unpluoied 

niortata. 

This particular old black woman was a striking 
specimen of her clasa. Oltl an she looked, her 
eye waa bright and knowing. She wore a red- 
and-yellow turban, which set oiT her coraplexion 
well, and hoops of gold in her ears, and beads of 
gold about her ncck, and an old funeral ring upon 
her finger, She had that touching stillness about 
her which belongs to aaimalB that wait to bb 
spoken to and tben look up with a kind of sad 
humility. 

" Why, Sophy ! " said the good minister, " is 
thia you 1 " 

She looked up with the still expression on her 
face. " It'd ol' Sophy," she aald, 

" Why," aaid the Doctor, " I did not believe 
you could walk so far as this to save the Union. 
Bring Sophy a glass of wine, Letty. Wine's 
good for old foika like Sophy and me, after walk- 
jng a good way, or preaching a good while." 

The young girl stepped into the back-parlor, 
wbere she found the great pewter flagon in 
which the wine that was left after each cora- 
munion-service wels brought to the minister's 
house. With mueh toil she managed to tip it so 
aa to get a couple of glasses filled. The niin- 
iater taated his, and made old Sophy finish hers. 

" I wan' to aee you 'n' talk wi' you all alone," 
she said presently. 

The minister got up and led the way towarda 
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[ Mb^ study. " To be sure," he said ; he had on!y 
waited for her to rest a moment before he asked 
her into the library. The young girl toolt her 
gently by the arm, and helpcd her feeble atepa 
aloiig the passage. When they rcached the 
study, she smoothod the cushion of a rockliig- 
chair, and made the old womaii sit down in iL 
Then she tripped lightly away, and left her alone 
with the minister. 

Old Sophy was a meraber of the Reverend 
Doctor Honeywood'a church. She had been put 
through the neccssary confesaions in a tolerably 
satisfactory manner. To be sure, aa her grand- 
Tather had been a cannibal chief, according to the 
common story, and, at any rate, a terrible wild 
savage, and as ber niotlier retained to the last 
some of the prejndicee of her early cducation, 
thore waB a heathen flavor in bex Christianity, 
which had often acandalized the elder of the 
minister's two deacons. But the good minis- 
ter had smoolhed matters over: had explaiued 
that allowaueea were to be made for thoae who 
had been long aitting \vithout the gate of Zion, 
— that, no doObt, a part of the curae which de- 
Bcended to the children of Ham consiated in 
"having the understanding darkened," aa well 
as the skin, — and so had brought his suspl- 
cioua aenior deacon to tolerate old Sophy aa 
one of the comrauriion of fcUow-sinnera, 
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Birajdo notioriH with whieh theae rudiments t 
souls ure iiourished by the Divine Goodiiess ! Did 
not Mrs. Professor conie home (his very bleased 
nioniiiig witb a story of one of her old black 
womcn ? 

" And how do you feel to-day, Mrs. Robinson?" 

" t)li, iiiy dear, I have thit* siiiging in my head 
all thc time." (What doctora cull tiimitus aurium.) 

" She's got u Cold In the head," aaid old Mia. 
Ridor. 

"Oh, no, my dear! Whatever Vm thiuking 
about, il'a all this ainging, this music, When I'm 
thiiilting of the dear Redeemer, it all turns iiito 
tilis diiging and musio. When the dark came to 
scB mo, I aakcd him if he couldo't cure me, and 
ho aaid, No, — it was the Ho!y Spirit in ine,sing- 
ing to nic ; and all Ihe time I hear tbls beaotifnl 
musii.% »nd it's the Holy Spirit a-singiog to 



The go(Hl man waited for Sophy to speak ; but 
filiu did uot open her \i^ as yet. 

" I hope you nre not trotiWed in mind or body," 
be said to hei at lengih, tinding she did not speak. 

Tht^ poor old womau took out a uhite haod- 
ktMfhitrf, aud liltt-d it to her black Satx. She 
foukl not »ly a word fnr ber teais and sobs. 

llw niinWtit would have consoled her; be Mms 
iwi.'d to trwrs, aud coiUd in most cases withstand 
ibeir contagioii maufullv ; bot som^thing cbc^ed 

I Toice snddenly, and wben be called Dpoa h, 
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^gol HO anawer, but a tremuIouB movement of 
the miisdes, which wae worse than sUence. 
At last slie epoke, 

"Oh, iio, no, nol It'a niy poor^girl, my dar- 
my beauty, tny baby, that'a grown up to be a 
^voman ; ahe wi|l come to a bad end ; she wilt do 
Boraething that wiU make them kill her or shut 
lier up all her IJfe. Oh, Doctor, Doctor, save her, 
pray for heri It a'ii't her fault. It a'n't her fault. 
If they knew all that I know, they wouldn' blame 
that pooT child. I must teil you, Doctor; if I 
should die, perhapa nobody else would tell you. 

IMassa Venner can't talk about it. Boetor Kit- 
tredge won't talk about it. Nobody but old So- 
phy to tell you, Doctor ; and old Sophy can't die 
■without telling you." 
The kind minister aoothed the poor old soul 
with those gentle, quieting tones wliich had car- 
ried peace and comfort to so many chambera of 
Bickness and sorrow, to so many hearts overbur- 
'deoed by Ihe triala laid upon them. 
Old Sophy became quiet in a few minutes, and 
proceeded to tell her story, She told it in the low 
lialf-whispcr which is the natural voice of lips op- 
pressed with grief and fears ; with quiek glancea 
around the apartment from time to time, as if she 
dreaded lest the dim portraits on the walls and 
the dark foHos on the ahelvea might overhear her 
Words. 
^^^ It was not one of those conversationa which a 
^^^Uhird person caii report minutcly, unless by that 
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mirade of clairvoyance known to the readers of 
alories made out of anthora' braiiis. Yet its main 
clianicter cari be imparted in a miich brJL-fer epace 
thari the old.black woman look to give all its 
details. 

Slie weot far back to the time when Dudley 
Venner wa3 bom, — she being then a middle-aged 
woman. The heir and liope of a farnily which 
had been narrowing down as if dooraed to extinc- 
tion, lie had bcen suirounded wlth every care and 
trained by the best edncation he could have in 
New England. He had left college, and waa 
studying Ihe profession whieh gentlemen of lei- 
Bure most affect, when hcfell in love with a young 
girl left in the world alnjost alone, as he was. 
The old woman told the story of his young love 
and his joyous bridal with a lenderneaa which had 
Bomething more, even, than her faraily sympathiea 
to account for it. Had she not hanging over her 
bed a paper-cutting of a profile — jet black, but 
not blacker than the face it represented — of one 
who would have been her own husband in the 
small years of this century, if the vessel in which 
he went to sea, like Jamie in the ballad, had not 
sailed away and never come back to land? Had 
she not her bits of furniture stowed away whicli 
had been got ready for her own wedding, — Iwo 
rocking-chairs, one worn with long use, one kept 
for him so long that it had grown a superstition 
with her never to sit in it,- — ^and raight he not 
come back yet, after all? Had she not her chest 
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Tbf liaen ready for her humble house-kepping, with 
store of servicpable hiickaback and piles of neatly 
folded kerchiefa, wlierefroni thia oue Ihat showed 

Ipowhite agaiust her black facewae taken, for that 
Bhe knew her eyea would betray her in " tbe 
preeence " ? 
All the firat part of the story the old woman 
told tenderly, and yet dwelling upon every inci- 
dent with a loving pleasure. IIow happy thia 
young couple had becn, what plans and projecta 
of improvcment they had formed, how they llved 
ich other, always fogether, so young andfresh 
I and beautif'ul as she remembered them in that one 
learly summer when they walked arm in arm 
I through the wildernesa of roses that ran riot in the 

■ garden, — she told of this as loalh to leave it and 
s to the woe that lay beneath, 

She told the whole story; — shall I repeat it? 
[Iflot now. If, in the course of relating the inci- 
Idents 1 have undertaken to report,!/ tel/s Useif, 
■perhaps this will bf better than to run the risk of 

■ producing a painful impression on some of thosc 
isusceptible readers whom it would be ill-advised 
Eto disturb or excite, when they rather require to 

amused and soothed. In our pictures of life, 
must show the flowering-out of terrible 
Kgrowths which have their roots deep, deep undci^ 
ground. Just how far we shali lay bare the un- 
seemly roots themselves ia a matter of discretion 
Bild taste, in which none of us are infallible. 
' The oid woman told the whole story of Elsie, 
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of her birth, of her peculiarities of person and clia- 
position, of the passioiiate fears aud hopea wilh 
which htr father had watched the course of her 
developmeiit. 8be recounted all her strauge ways, 
from the hoiir wheii she firet trled to crawl across 
the carpet, and her father's look as she worked her 
way towards hira. With the memory of JulJet's 
nurse ahe told the story of her teethiog, and how, 
the woman to whose breast she had clung dyiiig 
suddenly about that time, they had to slruggle 
hard with the child before she would learn the ac- 
complishinent of feeding with a spoon. And so 
of her fierce play* and fiercer disputes with that 
boy who had been her companion, and the wliole 
Bceiie of the quarrel when she etruok him with 
thoae sbarp white teeth, frighteniiig her, old So- 
phy, altnost to death ; for, as she said, ihe boy 
would have died, if it hadn't been for the old 
Doctor's galloping over as faat as he could gaUop 
and burning the piaces right out of hia arm. 
Tben came the story of that other incident, suf- 
ficienlly alluded to already, which had produced 
such an ecstasy of frjght and left such a night- 
mare of apprehension in the household. And so 
the old woman came down to this present time. 
That boy she never loved nor trusted waa grown 
to a dark, dangeroua-looking man, and he waa un- 
der their roof. He wanted to marry our poor 
Elaie, and Elsie hated him, and sometimc3 she 
would look at him over her shoulder just as she 
used to look at that woman she hated ; and she, 
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old Sophy, couldn't sleep for tliinking she shoiild 
hear a scream from the white chamber aome iiight 
aiid find him in spasma such as that womao 
came so near dying with. And iheu tLere was 
soraething about Elsie she did not know what to 
make of ; she would ait and hang her head aome- 
tiraes, and look as if she -werc dreaming ; and she 
brougbt borne books they said a young genUeraan 
up at the great school lent ber: and once ebt; 
heard her whisper in her sieep, and she taiked as 
young girls do to themselves when they're think- 
iDg about somebody they have a liking for and 
think nobody knows it. 

She finished her long story at last. The mioia- 
ter had Irsfened fo it in perfect silence. He sat 
stitl even when she had done speaking, — still, 
and lost in tbonght. It was a very awkward 
matter for him to have a band in. Old Sophy 
was his parishioner, but the Venners had a pew 
in the Reverend Mr. Fairweather's meeting-house. 
It would seem that he, IVIr, Fairweather, was the 
natural adviser of the parties most interested. 
Had he sense and spirit enough to deid with such 
peopje ? Was there enough capital of humanity 
in his somewhat iimitcd nature to furnisb sympa- 
thy and unshrinking service for his friends in an 
emergency f or was he too bnsy with bis own 
attacka of spiritual neuralgia, and too much oc- 
cupied with taking account of atock of his own 
tbiii-blooded offonces, to forget himseif and his 
persona! interests on the small scale and the large. 
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and rnn a risk of his life, if need were, at any 
rate give himself up without reserve to the dan- 
geruus task of giiiding and counsdling these dia- 
tressed and imperilled fe llow-crea tures ? 

The good minister thought the beat thing to do 
would be to call and taik over sonle of theae mat- 
ters with Brother Fajrweather, — for so he would 
call him at times, especially if his senior deacon 
were oot within earshot. Having settled this 
point, he comforted Sophy with a few words of 
counsel and a proimse of coming to aee her very 
soon. He Ihen cailed his man to put the old 
whito horse iiito the chaise and drive Sophy back 
to the mansion-house. 

When the Docfor eat down to his sermon 
again, it looked very diiferenlly from Ihe way it 
had looked at the moment he left it, When he 
came to think of it, he did not feel qtiite so sure 
practically about that matter of the utter natural 
selfishueas of eveiybody. There was Letty, now, 
seemed to take a very wwselfish interest in that 
old btack woman, and indeed in poor people gen- 
erally ; perhaps it would not be too much to say 
that she waa alwaya thinking of other people. 
He thought he had seen other young persons 
naturally unselfie^h, thoughtfol for others ; it 
seemed to be a family trait in some he had 
known. 

But most of all he was exerciaed about this 
poor girl whose story Sophy had been telliog. 
If what the old woman belicved was true, — and 
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it had too mueh eeinblance of probability, — 
what becanie of his tlieory of ingrained inoral 
obliquity applied to sucli a case ? If by the viu- 
itation of God a person receivea aiiy injury which 
iinpairs the intellect or the moral perceptions, is 
it not monstroua lo judge such a person by our 
comnion working etandarda of right and wiong? 
Certainly, everybody will aiiswer, in cases where 
there is a palpable organic change brought about, 
as wiien a blow on Ihe head produces iiisanity. 
F00I3 ! How loDg will it be before we shall leavn 
tbat for every wound which betiays itseif to the 
sight by a sear, therc are a Ihouaaud nnseen niu- 
tilations that cripple, each of them, aome one or 
more of our highest factilties ? If what Sophy 
told and bclieved was the real truth, what prayers 
could be a^onizing enough, what tendeniess could 
be deep euough, for thia poor, lost, bliglited, hap- 
]ess, blameless ehild of misfortune, struck by such 
a dooin aa perhaps no living creature in all the 
sislerhood of humanity shared with her? 

The minister thought tbese matters over until 
hia mind was bewildered wiLh doubts and tossed 
to and fro on tbat stormy deep of thought heav- 
ing forever beoeath the conflict of windy dogmas. 
He laid by hia old sermon. He put back a pile 
of old commentators with their eyes and mouths 
and hearts full of the dust of the schools. Theu 
be opened the book of Genesis at the eighteenth 
cbapter and read that remarkable argument of 
Abraham's with his Maker, in which he boldJy 
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appeals to first principlea. He took as 
" Shall not the Judge of all ihe earlh do right?" 
and began to write his sermon, afterwards ao 
fatnous, — " On the Obligations of an luHaite 
Creator to a Finite Creature." 

It aatonished the good people, who had been 
accuatoraed bo long to repeat mechanically their 
Oriental hyperboles of eelf-abasement, to hear 
their worthy minister maintaining tbat the dig- 
nified attitude of the old Patriarch, insistlng on 
what was reasonable and fair with reffrence to 
his fellow-crca tures, was really mucb more re- 
spectful to his Maker, and a great deal manlier 
and more to his credit, than if he had yielded the 
whole matter, and pretanded that men had not 
rights as well as dutiea. The same logic which 
had carried him to certain concluslons with refer- 
ence to human nature, this same irreeistible logic 
carried him straight on from hk text until he ar- 
rived at thoae other reaulta, which not only aston- 
ished his people, as was aaid, but su/prised him- 
self. He went so far in defence of the rights of 
man, that he put his foot into several hereaies, for 
which men had been burned so often, it was time, 
if ever it could be, to acknowledge the demon- 
stration of the argttmeytlum adignem. Ile did not 
believe in the responsibility of idiots. He did 
not believe a new-born infant was morally an- 
Bwerable for other people'a acls. He thonght a 
man with a crooked spine would never be cailed 
to account for not walking erect. He thought, 
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C^fae crook waa in his brain, instead oF his back, 
e coiild not fairly be blamcd for aiiy consequeiice 
f this natural defect, whatever lawyers or divinea 
t call it. He argued, that, if a person in- 
Jierited a perfect mind, body, and disposition, and 
I perfect teaching from infancy, that person 
^could do nothing riiore than keep the moral law 
l-perfectly. Bnt snpposing that tlie Creator allows 
la person to be born with an herediiary or ingrafted 
^nic tendeiicy, and thcn puta ihis person into 
I the hånds of teachcrs incompeteut or positively 
I bad, is not what Is cailed sin or trant^greasion of 
■ ihe law necessarily Involved in the premises ? la 
1 Dot a Creator bonnd to guard his children againat 
: min whicli inherited ignorance might entail 
Ion tliem ? Would it be fair for a parent to put 
I juto a child's hånds the title-deeds to all its future 
I possessions, and a bunch of matches ? And are 
Lnot men children, nay, babes, in the eye of Orn- 
ksiscience ? — The rainiater grew bold in his ques- 
I tions, Had not he aa good right to aak questions 
I as Abraham ? 

Thia was the dangeroua vein of -apeculation in 
liwhich the Reverend Doctor Honeywood found 
Ihimseif involved, as a consequeiice of the sug- 
K^stioni« forced upon him by old Sophy'a eom- 
Imutiicatian. The truth was, the good man had 
^got so hnmanized by mixing up with otber peo- 
IpLe in various benevolent sehemes, that, the very 
raiumeiit he could escape from his old scholastic 
bbatiactloiis, he took the side of humanlty in- 
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atinctively, just aa the Father of the Faithful did, 
— all honor be lo tlie uoble old Patriarch for in- 
sisting Oli the worth of an honest man, and niak- 
ing Ihe best terms he eould for a very ill-condi- 
tioned metropolis, wliieh iniglit possibly, bowever, 
have contained ten rightcous people, for whose 
sake it should be spared ! 

Tlie consequence of all tlils was, that be was 
in a singular and seemingly self-contradictbry 
state of mind when he took his hat and cane and 
went forth to calj on his heretical brotber. The 
old minister took it for granted tbat tbe Reverend 
Mr. Feiirweather knew the private history of hia 
parishjoner's family. Ile did not redect that there 
are griefs men never put into words, — that there 
are fears which must not bc spoken, — intimate 
matters of consciousness wbich must be carried, 
as hullets which have been driven deep into the 
living tissues are sometimes carried, for a whole 
lifetime, — encysled griefs, if we may borrow 
the chirurgeon's term, never to be reached, never 
to be secn, never to be tlirown out, but to go into 
the dnst witb tbe frame tbat bore them about 
with it, during long yeara of anguish, known only 
to tbe snfferer and his Maker. Dudley Venner 
had talked with his minister about this cbild of 
bis. But he had talkeJ caution%, feeling bis 
way for sympathy, looking out for those indica- 
tions of tact and judgment whieb would war- 
rant him in some partial communicalion, at least, 
of the ori^n of his doubis and ffars, and never 
tinding them. 
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' Tbere was something abont the Hevercad Mr. 
Fairweatlier iLvhich repressed all attt:mpts at coa- 
fidentiai iiitercourse. Wliat Ihis eoinethingwas, 
I>udley Venner could hardly say ; but Itc felt it 
distJnctly, aud it seaied his lips. He never got 
beyond certain generalilies connected with edu- 
catiou and religious iuBtractioD. The minister 
could not hclp discovering, however, that there 
were difficulties coonected with this girl's man- 
agement, and he heard enough outside of the 
famity to (ronvince htm that &he had maaifested 
tendencies, from an early age, at variance with 
tbe theoretical opinions he was in the habit of 
preaching, and in a dim way of holding for tnith, 
to the naturnl dispoaitions of the human 

ing. 

Åboat this terrible faet of congenital obliquity 
new beliefs began to clnster as a centre, and 
to take form as a crystal around ita nucleuB. 
Still, he might perhaps have stniggled against 
them, had it not been for the little Somau Cath- 
olic chapel he passed every Sunday, on his way 
to the meeting-house. Such a crowd of worship- 
peis, awarming into the pews like bees, filling all 
the aislea, runoing over at the door like berries 
heaped too full in the meaam'e, — some kneeling 
pH the steps, some standlng on the side-walk, 

its ofF, heads down, lips moving, some looking 

devoutly from the other side of the street! 

ifa, could he have foUowed hia own Bridgeti 

iå of all work, into the heart of that steaming 
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• 

tbrong, and bowed his head while the priests in- 
toned their Latin prayers ! could he have snufTed 
up the cloud of frankincense, and felt -that he 
was in the great ark which holds the better half 
of the Christian world, while all aronnd it are 
wretched creatures, some struggling against the 
waves in leaky boats, and some on ill-connected 
rafts, and some with their heads just above water, 
thinking to ride out the flood which is to sweep 
the earth clean of sinners, upon their own private, 
individual life-preservers ! 

Such was the present state of mind of the 
Reverend Chauncy Fairweather, when his clerical 
brother cailed upon him to talk over the ques- 
tions to which old Sophy had cailed his attention. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

THE REVEBEND DOCTOR CALLS ON BROTHER PAIR- 

"WEATHER. 

For the last few months, while all these vari- 
ous matters were going on in Rockland, the Rev- 
erend Chauncy Fairweather had been busy with 
the records of ancient councils and the writings 
of the early fathers. The more he read, the more 
discontented he became with the platform upon 
which he and his people were standing. They 
and he were clearly in a minority, and his deep 
inward longing to be with the majority was 
growing into an engrossing passion. He yearned 
especially towards the good old unquestioning, 
authoritative Mother Church, with her articles of 
faith which took away the necessity for private 
judgment, with her traditionel forms and cere- 
monies, and her whole apparatus of stimulants 
and anodynes. 

About this time he procnred a breviary and 
kept it in his desk under the loose papers. He 
sent to a Catholic bookstore and obtained a small 
crucifix suspended from a string of beads. He 
ordered his new coat to be cut very narrow in 
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the collar and to be made single-breasted. He 
began an informal series of religious conversa- 
tions with Mies O'Brieu, tlie youiig person of 
Irish extraction already referred to as Bridget, 
maid of all work. These.not provingvery eatis- 
factory, he inanaged to fall lu with Father Mc- 
Sbane, the Cathoiic priest of the Bockland chqrch. 
Father McShane encouraged his iiibble very sci- 
entifically. It would be such a fine thing to bring 
over one of tlioae Protestant heretics, and (■ 
" liberal " oiie too I — not that there was auy real 
difference between them, but it sounded better 
to say that one of theee ratjonaliziiig free-and- 
equal rcligionists had been made a convert than 
any of thoae half-way ProtÆstanta who were the 
slaves of catechisms instead of councils and of 
commentatora inatead of popes. The subtle 
priest played his disciple with his finest tackle. 
Jt waa hardly necessary : when anything or any- 
body wishes to be caught, a bare hook and a 
coarse line are all that is needed. 

If a man has a genuine, siiicere, hearty wish 
to gct rid of his libcrty, if he is really beut upon 
beeoniing a slave, nothing can stop him. And the 
temptation is to some natures a very great one. 
Liberty is often a heavy burden on a man. It in- 
volves that neceaaity for perpetual choice which is 
the kind of labor men have always dreaded. In 
common life we ahirk it by forming habits, which 
take the place of self-determination. In politics 
party-organization saves us the paiiis of mueh 
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:ing before dcciding how to cast our vote. 
lu religioQs matters there are great multitudea 
watcliing os perpetuaily,' each propagandist ready 
■with his bundle'ot'finaliticB, which having accept- 
ed we may be at peace. The more absolute the 
submissioii demanded, tlie stronger the tempta- 
becoraea to those who have been long toBsed 
ong doubta and conflicta. 

So it is that in all the quiet baya which indent 

the shores of the great ocean of thought, at every 

sinkiog wharf, we see moored the hulks and the 

razees of enslaved or half-enslaved intelligence s. 

Theyrock peacefnlly as children in their cradles 

OU tlie subdued swell which comes fcebly in over 

the bar at the harbor's moufh, slowly crusting 

with baruacles, puUing at their iron cables ag if 

they really wanted to be free, but better contented 

remain bound as they are. For these no more 

rouud unwalled horizon of the open sea, 

joyoua breeze aloft, the furrow, the foara, the 

irkle that track the rushingkeell They have 

laped the dangers of the wave, and lie still 

ieforth, evermore, Happiest of souls, if leth- 

is bliss, and paisy the chief beatitude ! 

America owea its politieal freedom to relig- 

Protestantiam. But politieal freedom ia re- 

;ting on religions prescription with still mightier 

force. We wonder, therefore, when we find a 

Bool which was horn to a fuU sense of individual 

;berty, an unchallenged right of self-determina- 

every new alleged truth oifered to its 
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intelligence, voluntarily Burrenderiog any portion 
of its liberty to a spiritual dictatorship which al- 
ways proves to reat, in the last analysls, on a 
majoriiy vote, nothing more nor lesa, comraonly 
an o Id one, passed in those barbarous times 
wlien men cursed and murdered each other for 
differences of opinion, and of course were not in 
a condition to eettle the beliefs of a compara- 
tively civilized community. 

In our disgust, we are liable to be intolerant 
We forget that weaknes3 is not in itself a sin. 
We forget that even cowardice may call for our 
most lenient judgment, if it spring from iunate 
in&rmity. Wlio of us doea not look wilh great 
tenderness on tbe young chieftain in the " Fair 
Maid of Perth," when he confesaes his want of 
courage ? All of ua love companionship and sym- 
pathy; some of U3 may love them too much. All 
' of us are more or leas imaginative in our the- 
ology. Some of us may find the aid of material 
symbols a comfort, if not a necessity. The 
lx>ldest thinker may have his moments of lan- 
gnor and discourage ment, "when he feels as if he 
coutd wiUingty excliange faiths with the old bel- 
dame Crossing herself at the cathedial-door, — 
nay, that, if he could drop all coherent thought, 
and lie in the flowery meadow with the brown- 
cycd solemnly untlnnking cattle, looking up to 
*t»» *kv, and all their simple consciousness stain- 
, tihen down to the gmss, and life 
re grecnness, blended with con- 
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oaeents of herbs, — no iadividual mind-move- 
ment such as men are teasf d with, bat the great J 
calra cattle-sense of all time and all placea that 
know the milky smell of herds, — if he could be 
like these, he would be content to be driven home 
by the cow-boy, and share the grassy baaqnet of 
the king of ancient Babylon. Let us be very 
generoDS, then, in our judgment of those who | 
leave the front ranks of thought for the company I 
of the meek non-combatants who follow with the 
baggage and provisions. Age, illncss, too rauch 
wear and tear, a half-formed paralysis, may bring 
any of tis to thia pass. But while we can think 
and inaintain the righta of our own individuality 
agaiust every human combinatioo, let us not 
forget to caution all who are disposed to waver 
that there ia a cowardice which is eriminal, and 
a longing for rest which it is basenesa to indulge. 
God help him, over whoae dead soul in his liv- 
iug body must be uttered the ead supplicatiou, 
JReqiiiescat in pace ! 



A knock at the Reverend Mr. Fairweather'a ] 
Sudy-door called his eyes from the book on which 1 

(bey were intent. He looked up, aa if expectiDg 1 

k welcome guest. 

' The Beverend Pierrepont Honeywood, D. D., 

^tered the study of the Beverend Chauncy Fair- 
reathcr. He was not the expeeted guest. Mr. 
Wirweather slipped the book he waa reading into 
, half-open drawer, and pnahed in the drawer. 
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He slid eoinettuDg which rattled under a paper 
lying Oli the table, He rose witha alight ctiange 
of color, and welcomed, a little awkwardly, his 
uniiaual visitor, 

" Good evening, Brothet FairweatLer!" said 
the Reverend Doctor, in a very cordial, good-. 
bumored way. " I hope I am not spoiling one of 
tbose eloquent sermODs I never have a chaiice to 
hear." 

" Not at all, not at all," the younger clergyman 
answered, in a languid tone, whh a kind of ha- 
bitual half-quenilousuesB which belooged to it, — 
the vocal cxpreasion which we meet with now 
und then, and^ which says ae plainly aa so many 
words could say it, " I am a aufifering individuat. 
I am persiatently undervalued, wronged, and im- 
poeed upon by maiikind and the powers of the 
universe generally. But I endure all. I endure 
you. Speak. I listen. It is a burden to me, but 
I even approve. I aaerifice myaelf. Behold thie 
moveraent of my bps ! It is a smile." 

The Reverend Doctor knew this forlorn way of 
Mr. Fairweather's, and was not troubled by it. 
He proceeded to relate the circumstancea of his 
visit &om the old black woman, and the fear she 
was in about the young girl, who being a parish- 
ioner of Mr. Faurweather's, he had thought it best 
to come over and ipeak to him about old Sophy'a 
f^ara and fancies. 

In telling the old woman's story, he alluded 
only vaguely to tbose peculiEir circumatances te 
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slie had attrtbuted bo mach importance, 
;ijig it for granted that the other minister muat 
familiar ■witii the whole series of incidents she 
related. The old minister was mistaken, i 
we have before seen. Mr, Fairweather had been 
Bettled in the place only about ten years, . and, 
if he had heard a etrange hint now and then 
abont Elaie, had never conBidered it as anything 
more than idle and ignorant, if not malicious, vi]- 
lage-gOBsip. All that he fiiUy underetood was 
that this had been a perverse and nnmanageable 
child, and that the extraordinary care which had 
been bestowed on her bad been ao far thrown 
away that she was a. dangeroua, self-wiJled girl, 
whom all feared and almost all shunned, as if she 
cained with her some malignant inflnence. 

He replied, therefoie, after he åring the story, 

that Elsie had always given tron ble. There 

lemed to be a kind of natural obliquity about 

Perfectly unaccountable. A very dark case. 

' amenable to good inflQences. Had sent 

her good booka from the Sanday-school library. 

Remembered J;hat she tore out the frontispiece of 

one of them, and kept it, and fiung the book out 

of the window. It was a picture of Eve'e temp- 

tation ; and he recoUected her sayiug that Eve 

IS a good woman, - — and stie'd have done juat 

ihe'd been there, A vcry sad child, — very 

ad from infancy. — He had talked himself 

)ld, and said all at once, — 

" Uoctor, do you know I- am alniost ready to 
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accept your doetriiie of the cougeuital sinfulnesB 
of human nature ? I am afraid that is the only 
thing whifb goea to the bottoiu of the difficulty." 

The old miniBter's face did not open bo approv- 
ingly aa Mr. Fairweather bad expected. 

" Why, yes, — well, — many find comfort in It, 
— I believe ; — - there is much to be aaid, — there 
ave many bad people, — and bad children, — I 
^^aIl't be so sure about bad babies, — thougb they 
cry very malignantly at times, — especially if 
they have the stomach-ache. But I really don't 
know how to condemn thia poor Eleie; sbe may 
have impulses that aet in her like Instincta in the 
Iower animals, and so not come under the beaiing 
of our ordiuary rulea of judgment." 

" But this depraved tendency, Doctor, — this 
unaceountable perverseuess. My dear Sir, I am 
afraid your school ia in the right abont human na- 
ture. Ob, those worda of the Pealraiat, ' ehapen 
in iniquity,' and the rest! What aie we to do 
with them, — we who teach that the soul of a 
child is an unstaiued white tablet?" 

" King David waa very subject to fits of humil- 
ity, and much given to aelf-reproaches," said the 
Doctor, in a rather dry way. " We owe you and 
your frienda a good deal for calling attention to 
the natural graees, which, after all, may, perhaps, 
be conaidered aa another form of manifestation 
of the diviue influence. Some of ourwriters have 
preased rather too hard on the tcndencles of the 
human soul toward evil as auch. It maybe quea- 
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1 whether theae views have not interfered 
witb the sound training of eertain young persons, 
SOI18 of clergymen and others. I am nearer of 
your mind about Ihe possibiDty of educating 
children bo tliat they ahall become good Christiang 
withont any violent transition. That is what I 
should hope for from bringing tliem up ' in the 
nurture and adraonition of the Lord.' " 

The yoiinger minister loolied puzzled, but pres- 
I eatly answered, — 

I " Possibly we may have cailed attention to 

r Bome neglficted tiutha ; but, after all, I fear we 

must go to the old achool, if we want to get at 

the root of the matter. I know there is an out- 

ward amiability about many young persona, some 

Lyoung girls especiaily, that seems hke genuine 

I goodness ; but I have been disposed of late to 

r lean toward your view, that these human affec- 

tions, as we see them in our children, — ouru, I 

say, thongh I have not the fearful reaponsibility 

of training any of my own, — are only a kind of 

bdisguised and ainful selfishness." 

I The old minister groaned in apirit. His heart 

I had been aoftened by the swect influenees of 

children and gran dch ildren. He thought of a 

half-sized grave in the burial-ground, and the 

fine, brave, noble-hearted boy he laid in it thirty 

Ij^ars before, — the sweet, cheerful childwho had 

^made hia home all sunshine until the day when 

[te was brought into it, his long cnrls dripping, his 

Efteeh lips purpled in death, — fooHsh dear little 
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blessed creature to throw himself into the deep 
water to save the drowning boy, who clung about 
him and carried him under I Disguised selfish- 
ness! And his grdnddaughtei too, whoee dis- 
guised selfisbDesa was the light of his house- 
hold! 

" Don't call it my view! " he aaid. " Abstract- 
ly, perhaps, all natures may be considered vitiat- 
ed ; but practically, as I see it in life, the divine 
grace keeps pace with the perverted inatincts from 
iniancy in many natures. Besides, this perversion 
itself may often be diseaee, bad habits transmitr 
ted, like drunkeuness, or Gorae hereditary misfor- 
tune, as with this Blsie we were talking about." 

The yoanger minister was conipletely raystified. 
At every step he made towards the Doctor's rec- 
ognized theological position, the Doctor took just 
one step towards his. They would cross eaeh 
other soon at this rate, and might as weU ex- 
change pulpits, — as Colonel Sprowle onee wished 
they would, it may be remembered. 

The Doctor, though a much clearer-headed man, 
was almost equally puzzled. He turned the con- 
versation again upou Elsie, and endeavored to 
make her minister feel the importance of bringing 
every iriendly influence to bear upon her at this 
critical period of her life. His sympathies did 
not seem so lively as the Doctor could have 
wished. Perhaps he had vastly more important 
objects of solicitude in hia own spiritual interests. 

A knock at the door interrupted them. The 
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Reverend Mr. Fairweather rose and went towards 
it. As he passed the table, his coat canght some- 
thing, which came rattling to the floor. It was a 
crucifix with a string of beads attached. As he 
opened the door, the Milesian features of Father 
MeShane presented themselves, and from their 
centre proceeded the clerical benediction in Irish- 
sounding Latin, Pax vobiscum ! 

The Reverend Doctor Honeywood rose and left 
the priest and his disciple together. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SPIDER ON HIS THREAD. 

There was nobody, then, to connsel poor Elsie, 
except her father, who had learned to let her have 
her own way so as not to disturb such relations 
as they had together, and the old black woman, 
who had a real, though limited influence over the 
girl. Perhaps she did not need counsel. To look 
upon her, one might well suppose that she was 
competent to defend herself against any enemy 
she was like to have. That glittering, piercing 
eye was not to be softened by a few smooth 
words spoken in low tones, charged with the 
common sen timents which win- their way to 
maidens' hearts. • That round, lithe, sinuous fig- 
ure was as full of dangerous life as ever lay under 
the slender flanks and clean-shaped limbs of a 
panther. 

There were particular times when Elsie was in 
such a mood that it must have been a bold per- 
son who would have intruded upon her with re- 
proof or counsel. " This is one of her days," old 
Sophy would say quietly to her father, and he 
would, as far as possible, leave her to herself. 
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lese days were tnorc frequent, as old Sophy'a 

3«, concentrated watchfulnesa had taught her, 
certain periods of the year, It waa in the 
heats of summer that they wevc most commoo 
and most strougly characterized. In wiiiter, on 
the other hånd, she waa lesB cxcitable, and even 
at times heavy and as if ehiiled and dulJed in her 
aensibilitlea. It was a stange, paroxysmal kind 
of life that belonged to her, It seemed to come 
and go with the sunlight. AH wiuter long she 
w^ould be coinparativcly qiiiet, easy to maiiage, 
listlesB, sUiw in her motions ; her eye would lose 
eomething of its strange luatie ; and the old nurse 
would feel so little anxiety, that her whole ex- 
pression and aspect w»uld show the chahgc, and 
people wouid say to her, " Why, Sophy, how 
young you're foolting!" 

As the spring came on, Elsie would leave the 
fireeide, have her tiger-skin spread in the empty 
Southern chamber next the wall, and lie there 
hasking for whole hours in the sunshine. As the 
3eason warmed, the light would kindle afrcsh in 
her eyes, and the old woman's sleep would grow 
restleas agaio, — for she knew, that, so long as the 
glitter waa lierce in the girl's eyes, there was no 
trustlng her impulses or moveraenta. 

At last, when the veins of the summer were hot 
and swolien, and the juices of all the poison-planta 
and the blood of all the creatures that feed upon 
tbem had grown thick and strong, — about the 
time when the second mowing waa in hånd, and 
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the brown, wet-faced men were foUowing wp the 
scyfhes as they chased the falling wavea of grass, 
(falling as tlie wåvea fall on sickle-curved beach- 
PB ; the foarn-flowers dropping as the grass-flowera 
drop, — with aharp Bomivowel consouautal sounde, 
— frsh, — for that is the way the sea talks, and 
leaves all pure vowel-sounds for the winds to 
breathe over it, and all- mutes to the unyielding 
earth,) — about this time of over-ripe midsummer, 
the life of Elsie seemed fiillest of its malign and 
reatlesa instincts. THis was the period of the 
year when the Roebland people were most cau- 
tJouB of wandering iii the leafier coverts which 
skirted the base of The Mountain, and the farm- 
ers liked to wear thick, long boota, whenever they 
went into the bushes. But Elsie was never so 
much given to roaming over The Mountain aa ' 
at this seaaon ; and as ahe had grown more abso- 
Ifite and uncontroUable, ehc' was as like to take 
the night as the day for her rambles, 

At this season, too, all her pecuUar tastea in 
dress and ornament came out in a more striking 
way thaii at other times, She was never bo 
superb as then, and never so threatening in her 
aoowling beauty. The barred skirts she always 
fancied showed sharply beneath her diaphanous 
muslins; the diamonda often glittered on her 
breaat as if for her own pleasure rather than to 
dazzle othcrs ; the asp-like bracelet hardly left 
her arra' She was never seen without some 
necklace, — either the golden cord she wore at the 
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a chain of mosaica, or aimply a 
ring of golden suales. Some said that Ebic al- 
ways slept in a necklace, and that wbeii she died 
Bhe was to be buried in one. It was a faney of 
liers, — but many thought there wbb a reaaon for 

it 

Nobody watcbed Elsie with a more searching 
eye than her cousin, Dick Venner. He had kept 
more out of her way of late, it is true, but there 
not a moveraent abe made wbieh he did not 
carefuUy observe just so far as he conld without 
exciting her suspicion, Itwas plaiu enough to 
hira that the road to fortune was before hira, and 
that the first thing was to marry Elsie. What 
couree he should take with her, or with otbera 
inteiested, after raarrying her, need not be décided 
in a hurry. 

He had now done all he could expeet to do at 
present in the way of conciiiatlng the other mein- 
bers of the honsehoid. The giil's father tolerated 
hiro, ii" he did not eveu like liim. Whether he 
»uspeeted his project or not Dick did not feel 
sure; but it was aoniethiug to have got a foot- 
hold in the house, and to have overcome any 
prepossesaion against hira which hia unde might 
have entertaiued. To be a good iistener and a 
bad billiard-player was not a very great sacrifice 
to effect this object. Then old Sophy could hard- 
ly help fceling well-disposed towarda hirn, after 
the gifts he had bestowed on bet and the court 
he had paycd hun These were the only persona 
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on the place of much importaDce to gain over. 
The people employed about the house and farm- 
lands had little to do witb Elaie, except to obey 
her without questioning her commands. 

Mr, Richard bfgati to think of reopening his 
second parallel. But he had lost sometbing of 
the coolnesa with whicli he had begun bie systfioi 
of operations. The more he had reflected npon 
the matter, the more he had convinced himself 
that this waa hia one great chance in life, If he 
Buffered this girl to escape him, such an oppor- 
tupity could hardly, in tbe nature of tbings, pre- 
sent itseif a second time. On!y one life betweea 
Elsie and her fortune, — and lives are so uncer- 
tain ! Tlie girl might not snit him as a wife. 
Possibly. Time enough to find out after be had 
got her. In short, he must have the property, and 
Elsie Venner, as she was to go with it, — and then, 
if he found it eonvenient and agreeable to lead a 
virtuous life, he would settle down and raise chil- 
dren and vegetables; but if be fouod it incon- 
venient and disagreeable, so much the worae for 
those who made it so. Like many other persons, 
be was not principled against virtue, provided vir-" 
tue were a better investment than its opposite ; 
bat be knew that there might be contingencies in 
which the property would be better without its in- 
cumbrances, and he contemplated tbia conceivable 
problem in the light of all its possible solutions. 

One thing Mr, Richard could not conceal from 
himself: Elsie bad some new" cause of iudiifer- 
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1, at least, if not of aversion to him. With 
I the acutenesa which persons who make a sole 
I ousineaa of their own interest gaiii by practice, so 
I that fortune-hunters are ofteii shrewd where real 
I lorere are terribly ;iimple, he fixed at once on the 
I youDg man up at the school where the giri had 
I been going of late, as probably at the bottom of 
(it. 

" Consin Elsie in love I " so he (^ommnned witb 

himself upon his lonely pilloWi " In love with a 

Yankee school-master I "What else can it be 7 

Let Mm look out for himself! He'U stand bnt 

a bad chance between us. What mEikea you 

think she's in love with him ? Met her walldng 

with him. Don't liJfe her looks and ways; — 

I she's thinkiDg about somelking, aoyhow. Where 

[ doee she get those booka she is reading so ofteii 1 

1 Not out of our library, that's certain. K I could 

L have ten minutes' peep into her chamber now, I 

I would find out where she got them, and what 

I mischief she was up to." 

At that instant, as if some tributary deraon had 
L heard his wish, a shape which could be none but 
I Elsie's flitted through a gleam of raoonHght into 
I the shadow of the trees. She was setting out on 
I one of her midnight rambles, 

Dick felt his heart stir in its place, and preaently 
I bis cbeeks flushed with the old longing for an 
I adventure, It waa not much to invade a young 
l.girl's deserted chamber, but it would amuse a 
I wakeful hour, and tell him some Uttle matters he 
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wantcd to kiiow. The chamber he slept in was 
over the rooin which Elsie cbiefly occupied at 
thia scason. Thcre was no great risk of his beiug 
seen or heard, if he ventured down-staira to her 

apartmeiit. 

Mr. Richard Venner, in the purBoit of hia inter- 
fjating project, arose and lighted a lamp. He 
wrapped himseif in a dreasing-gown and thrust 
his leet into a pair of eloth slippers. He stole 
carefully down the »tair, and arrived safely at the 
door of Elsie's room, The young lady had taken 
the natural precaulion to leave it fastened, carry- 
ing the key with iier, no doubt, — unless, indeed, 
she had got out by tbe window, which was not 
far from the graund. Dick coukl get in at this 
wijidow easily enough, but he did not iike the 
idea of leaving his footprints in the flower-bed 
just under it. He returned to his own chamber, 
and held a conncil of war with himseif. 

He put his head out of his own window and 
looked at that beneath. It was open. He then 
went to one of tiis trunks, which he unlockcd, and 
began carefully removing ita contents, What 
these were we need not stop to mention, — ouly 
rcraarking that there were dresses of various pat- 
terns, which might aflbrd an agreeable series of 
changes, and in certain contingencies prove emi- 
nently naeful. After removing a few of these, he 
thruat hia hånd to the very bottom of tlie remain- 
ing pile and drew out a coiled strip of leather 
many yards ia Icngth, endiiig in a nooae, — a 
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, well-seasDiied lassu, looking as if it had 
seen service and was none the worae for it. He 
□ncoiled a few yards of thia and fastened it to tiie 
knob of a door. Then he tbrew the loose end 
out of the window ao that it shonld hang by the 
open casemcDt of Elsie's rooin. By this he let 
himself down opposite her window, and with a 
slight effort swung hiiiiself inside the room. Ile 
lighted a match, found a candle, and, having 
lighted that, looited ciiriously about him, as Clo- 
diuB might have done when \ie smuggled himself 
in amoug the Vestals. 

^ Elsie's room was almost as pecnSiar as her 
dress and ornaments. It was a kind of musenm 
of objecta, such as the woods are full of to tlioae 
wbo have eyes to see them, but many of them 
sncli as only few could hope to reaeh, even if 
■ they knew where to look for them. Crows' nests, 
^ which are ncver found but in the taJl trees, com- 
lOnly enongh in the forka of ancient hemlocks, 
I eggs of rare birds, which must have taken a quicfc 
eye and a hard climb to find and get hold of, 
mosses and fems of unusual aspect, and quaint 

Ioioustrosilies of vegetable growth, such aa Nature 
idelights in, showed that Elsie had her tastes and 
ianciea Jike any naturalist or poet- 
Nature, when left to her own freaks in the 
iforest, ia grotesque and fancifnl to the verge of 
license, and beyonj it. The foliage of trees does 
not always require clipping to raake it look like 
an image of life. From those windows at Cauoe 
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Meadow, among the monntains, we coold see all 
summer long a lion rampant, a Shanghai chtckeii, 
aad General Jackson on faorseback, done by Na- 
iure in green leaves, each with a siogie tree. Bat 
to Nahire's tricks with boughs and roots and 
smaller vegetable growihs there la no eud. Her 
fancy i:* inlinite, aiid her humor not always re- 
fined. There is a perpetnal reminiscence of ani- 
mal life iu her rude caricatures, which sometimes 
. actually reach the point ol" imitating the complete 
human tigure, as iu that extraordinary specimea 
which nobody will believe to be genuine, except 
the men of science, and of which the discreet 
teader may have a glimpse by application in the 
proper quarter. 

Elsie had gathered so many of these scalpture- 
like monstrositiesi that one might have thought 
she had robbed old Sophus graudfather of his 
fetishes. They helped to give her toom a kind of 
encbanted look, as if a witch had hei home in it. 
Over the fireplace was a long, staff-like branch, 
straiigled in the spiral coils of one of those vines 
whioh strain the smaller trees in thcir clinging 
erabraces, sinking iiito the bark until the parasite 
Ixrcomes almost identified witii its support. With 
tlieao eylvau cutiosities were blended objei'ts of 
urt, norne of 1lii-m not lees singolar, but others 
nhi-wiiig n luve tor the beautiful in form and color, 
»uolt u K t^itl uf fine organization iind niec cul- 
Oatamlly be expcoiod to fcel and to 
loraing her apartmcnt. 
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All these objects, pietures, bronzes, vases, and 

the rest, did not detain Mr. Richard Venner very 

long, wliatever may have been his eensibilitiea to 

art. He was more cnrious about booiis and pa^ 

pers. A copy of Keats lay on the table. He 

opened it and read the name of Bernard C. 

Lang-don on the blanls leaf. An envelope was 

on the table with Elsie's name written in a simi- 

lar hånd ; but the envelope was empty, and he 

1 could not find the note it eontained. Her desk 

I was locked, and it would not be eafe to tamper 

I ■with it. He had seen enough ; the girl received 

I books and notea from this fellow up at the schoo), 

I —this usher, this Yankee qiiill-driver ; — he was 

[ aspiring to become the lord of the Budley do- 

j main, Ihen, waa he ? 

Elsie had been reasonably careful. She had 

I locked up her papers, whatever they might be. 

I There was little else that proniised to reward his 

( euiioaity, but he cast his eye on everything. 

There was a elasp-Bible among her books. Dick 

wondered if she ever unclasped it. There waa 

a book of hymns ; it liad her name in it, and 

; looked as if it raight have been often read ; — 

I what the diabio had Elsie to do with hymna ? 

Mr. Richard Venner was in an observing and 
Kanalytical state of mind, it wiU be noticed, or he 
Imight perhaps have been fouchcd with the inno- 
Vcent betrayals of the poor girl's chamber. Had 
«he, after all, sotne human tenderness in her 
liGsit 3 That was not the way he put the ques- 
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tion, — but whcther she would take aerionslyl 
this schoolraaster, and if she did, wliat would be 
the neatest and aurest and quickest way of put- 
tiiig a stop to all that nonsenae. All this, how- 
ever, he could tliink uver more safely in his own 
quarters. So lie stole aoftJy to the window, and, 
catching the end of the leathern thong, tegained 
hia own chamber and drew in the lasso. 

It needs only a little jealousy to set a man on 
who is doubtful in love or wooing, or to raake 
him take hold of hia courting in earnest. Aa 
aoon as Dick had satisfied himself that the young 
schuoimaster was his rival iu Elsie'a good gracea, 
Lis wliole thoughts concentrated themselves mortt 
than ever on accomplishing hia great design of 
securing her for himself. 'I'here was no time to 
be loat. He must come into closer relations with 
her, 90 as to withdraw her thonghta from lliis fel- 
low, and to find out more cxactly what was the 
Btate of her affections, if ahe had any. So he 
began to court her corapany agaio, to propose 
riding with her, to sing to her, to join her when- 
ever ahe was strolling about the gcounds, to make 
himself agreeable, according to the ordinary un- 
derstanding of that phrase, in every way which 
seemed to promlse a chance for sacceediug in 
that amiable eflbrt. 

The girl treated him more capriciously than 
ETer. Bhe would be aullen and silent, or she 

Mild draw baek fiercely at some harraless word 
tore, or she would look at him witb het 
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pfea riairowed in such a strange way and with 
Buch a wicked light ia them that Dick swore to 
himaelf they were too much for him, and would 
leave her for the moment. Yet sbe tolerated him, 
almost as a matter of necesaity, and sometimea 
aeemed to take a kind of pleaaure in trying her 
power upon him. This he aoon fomid out, and 
humored her in the fancy that she could exerciite 
a kind of fascination over him, — though there 
were times in which he actually felt an inHuence 
he could not understand, an effect of aome pecul- 
iar expresaion about her, perhaps, but still cen- 
ding in thoae diamond eyea of hera which it 
made one feel so curioualy to look into. 

"Whether Elsie saw into his object or not was 
Lore than hc could tcll. Hia idea waa, after 
laving concUiated the good-will of all about her 
as far as poasible, to raake himself firat a habit 
and then a neceasity with the girl, — not to spring 
any trap of a declaration upon her tintil tolerance 
had grown into such a degree of inolination aa 
her nature waa like to admit. He had aucceeded 
in the firat part of his plan. He was at liberty to 
prolong his visit at his own pleasure. Thia was 
not Strange ; these three persona, Dudley Venner, 
hia daughter, and his nephew, represented- all that 
remained of an old and honorable family. Had 
Slaie been like other girls, her father might have 
Iteen leas willing to entertain a young feilow like 
Lpick as an inmate ; but he had long outgrown all 
le sUghter apprehensions which he migbt have 
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had in commoii with ali parcnts, and followed 
rather than led the iiiiperioua inatiiicts of his 
daugbter. It was not a questioti of sentiment, 
but of life and death, or more than tliat, — eome 
dark ending, perhaps, which would cloae the bis- 
tory of hib race with disaster and evil report upon 
the Upg of all comJag generations. 

Aa to the thought of his nephew's raaking.love 
to his danghter, it had aimost passed from his 
mind. He had been so loug in the habit of look- 
ing at Elsie as ontside of all common influences 
and exceptional iii the law of her nature, tbat it 
was di/ficult for him to think of her as a girl to 
be fallen in love with. Many persona hjc sur- 
prised, ^hen others court their female relatives; 
they know tiiem as good young or old women 
enough, — aunta, sisters, niecea, daughters, whaf^ 
ever they n:iay be, — but never thinS of anybody's 
falling in love with them, any more than of their 
being stnick by lightning. But in tliis case (here 
were special reasons, in addition to the coraraon 
faniily delusion, — reasons which seemed to make 
it imposaible that she ahouM attrået a suitor. 
Who would dåre to marry Elsie? No, let her 
have the pleasure, If it waa one, at any rate the 
wholeaome excitement, of compauionship ; it 
might aave her from lapsing into melancholy or 
a worse form of raadness. Dudley Venner had 
a kind of superstition, too, that, if Elsie eould 
only outlive three septenaries, twenty-one yeara, 
HO that, according to the prevalent idea, her whole 
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&&me would have been thrice made over, count- 
ing from her birth, ahe would revert to the natural 
standard of health of mind and feelings from 
which ahe had been so Ion g perverted. The 
thought of any other motive than love being 
Bufficient to induce Richard to become her suitor 
liad not occiirred to him. He had married eaily, 
at that happy period when intereated motivea are 
least apt to itillueQce the choice ; and his aingle 
idea of marriage waa, that it waa the union of 
persona naturally drawn towards each other by 
Bome mutual attraction. Very aimple, perhapa ; 
but he had lived lonely for many yeara si'nce hiB 
wife'a death, aud judged the hearts of others, 
most of all of hia brother'a son, by his own, He 
. had ofteu thought whether, in case of Elaie'a dy- 
I ing or being neceasarlly doomed to aecluaion, he 
might not adopt thia nephew and make him his 
heir ; but it had not occurred to him that Richard 
might wish to become his son-in-la^v for the sake 
of h)s property, 

It 13 very eaay to criticise other people'a modes 

I of dealing with their ehildren. Outaide observers 

see results; parents aee proceaaes, They notice 

the trivial niovements and accenta which betray 

I the blood of thia or that ancestor ; they can de- 

I teet the irrepreasible movement of hereditary im- 

I pulse in looks and acts which mean nothing to 

I the common observer. To be a parent is almoat 

to be a fatalist. This boy aita with Icga croaaed, 

just as his uncle used to whom he never Baw; 
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his grandfathera both died before he waa bornj 
but he has the movement of the eyebrowa which 
we remember in one of thera, and the gusty tera- 
per of the other. 

Theae are things parenta ean see, and which 
they must take accoant of in educaiion, bat 
which few except parents ean be expected to 
reiilly understand. Here and there a aagacioua 
person, old, or of middle age, who has iria/ign- 
lated a race, that is, taken three or more observa- 
tions frora the several standing-places of three 
difFerent generations, ean tell pretty nearly the 
range of possibilities and the Umitations of a 
child, actual or potential, of a given atock, — 
eiTors excepted alwaya, because childrcn of the 
aame stock are not bred just alike, because the 
traita of some lesa known ancestor are liable to 
break out at any time, and because each human 
being has, after all, a small fraction of individu- 
ality about him which gives him a flavor, so that 
he ia distinguishable from othera by his friends 
or in a court of justice, and which occasionally 
luakes a genius or a saint or a criminal of him. 
It is well that young persons cannot read these 
fatal oraeles of Nature. Blind impulse is her 
highest wiadom, after all. Wc make oui great 
jump, and then she takes the bandage off our 
eyea. That is the way the broad sea-level of 
average is maintained, and the physiological 
demoeracy ia enabled to fight against the prin- 
ciple of aelection which would disinherit all the 
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weakér children. The magnificent constituency 
of mediocrities of which the world is made up, 
— the people without biographies, whose lives 
have made a clear solution in the fluid men- 
struum of time, instead of being preeipitated in 

the opaque sediment of history 

But this is a narrative, and not a disquisition. 
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CHAPTER XX 

FROM WITUOUT ASD FltOM WITHIN. 

Thrhf- were not. wanting peopie who accused 
Dudley Venner of weakness and bad judgment 
in his treatment of liia daughter. Some w^ere of 
opinion that the great miataitewas in not "break- 
ing her will " when she was a litfle child. There 
was nothing the matter with her, they said, but 
that she had been spoiled by indulgence. If they 
had had the charge of her, they'd have brought 
her down. She'd got the upperhand of her fa- 
ther now; but if hn'd only taken hold of her in 
season ! There are peopie who thinli that cvery- 
thing may be done, if the doer, be he educator or 
phyaician, be only called " in season," No doubt, 
— bnt in season would often be a hundred or 
two years before the child was bom ; and peopie 
never send so early as that; 

The father of Elsie Venner knew his dutiea 
and his difficnlties too well to trouble himaelf 
about anything others might think or say. So 
soon as he foujid that he could not govern his 
child, he gave his life up to foUowing her and 
protecting her as far as he coutd. It was a stern 
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I and terrible trial for a man of acute seusibility, 
) and not without force of intellect and wil], and 
rnanly ambition for himself and his family- 
name which belonged to his endowments and 
his position. Paasive endurauce is the hårdest 
triål to persona of such a nature. 

What made it still more a long martyrdom 
was the necesaity for bearing his cross in utter 
loneltness. He could not tell hia griefs. Hc 
could not talk of thcm even wifh those who 
knew their aecret spring. His minister had the 
unsympatlietic nature which ia common in the 
meaner sort of devotees, — persons who inistake 
apirituEiI selfiahiiess for sanctity, and grab at the 
infinite prize of the great Future and Elsewhere 
with the egotisra they excommunicate in its hardly 
more odious forms of avarice and self-indulgence. 
How coold he speak with the old physician and 
the otd black woman about a aorrow and a terror 
which but to riame waa to atrike dumb the lips of 
Consolation ? 

In the dawn of his manhood he had found that 
second consciousnesa for whith young men and 
young women go about looking into each other's 
I facea, with their sweet, artless aim playing in 
[ every feature, and making them beautiful to 
I each olher, aa tn all of ua. Ile had found hia 
l'Other self early, before he had grown weary in the 
f search and wasted his freahiieaa in vain longinga : 
pthe lot of many, perhapa we may aay of most, 
kwho infringe the patent of our social ordiir by in- 
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tmding themselves into a life already upon half- 
allowance of the uecessary luxuries of exiatence. 
Tbe life he had led for a brief space was not only 
beautiful iii outward circumstance, as old Sophy 
had described it to the Reverend Doctor, It was 
that delidoTia process of the tuning of two aoula 
to each other, string by string, not without little 
half-pleaaing discords now and then when some 
chord in one or the other proves to be over- 
Btiained or o ver-la x, but always approaching 
nearer and nearer to harmooy, uiitil they be- 
come at last as two instrureients witb a single 
voice. Something more than a year of this blias- 
ful doubled consciousness had passed over him 
when he found himself once more alone, — alone, 
save for the little diamond-eyed child lying in the 
old black woman's arms, with the coral necklace 
round her throat and the rattle in her hånd. 

He would not die by his own aet It wast not 
the way in his faraily. There may have been 
other, perhaps bettcr reaeons, but this was 
enough ; he did not come of auicidal stock. 
He must live for this child's sake, at any rate ; 
and yet, — oh, yet, who couid tell with what 
thoughts he looked upon her ? Sometimes her 
little featnres would look placid, and something 
like a smile would steal over them ; then all his 
tender feelings would rush up into his eyes, and 
he would put his arms out to take her from the 
old woraan, — but all at once her eyea ivouid 
and she would throw her head back ; 
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I &ad a ebuddcr would seize hlm as hc etooped 
over his chilcl, — he could not look upon her, — 
he could not toncli his lipa to her cheek; nay, 
tbere wouJd soruetimea conie into his soul euch 
ixightful suggestions that he would burry from 
the room lest the hiuted thought Bhould become 
a raomentary madness and he should lift his 
hånd agalnst the hapless infant which owed him 
life. 

In thoee miserable days he used to wander all 
over The Monntain In his resllesa eiideavor to 
seeli some relief for inward sufiering in ontward 
action. He had no thought of throwing bimself 
from the aummit of aiiy of the broken cliffs, but 
he clambered over them reckiessly, as having no 
particnlar care for his life. Sometimea he would 
go into the accursed district where the venomoua 
teptiles were alwaya to be dreaded, and court 
their worst bannts, and kill all be could come 
near with a kind of blind fury which was strange 
in a peraon of his gentle nature. 

One overhanging clifl' was a favorite haunt 
of his. It firowned upon hia home beneath in 
a. very menacing way ; he noticcd slight seams 
and fissures that looked omiuous; — what would 
happen, if it broke ofl" some time or other and 
came crashing down oo the fieids and roofs 
below? Hf tbought of snch a possible catas- 
trophe with a siiignlar indifl'erence, in faet with 
1 fecling alraost like pleasure. It would be such 
a swift and thorough solution of this great prob- 
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lem of life he was working out ia e ver-re catriag 
daily aiiguish ! The remote possibility of such 
a catastrophe had frightened some timid dwellers 
beneath The Mountain to other ptaces of resi- 
dence ; here the danger was most imminent, and 
yet he loved to dwell upon the chances of its 
occurrence. Danger is often the best counter- 
irritant in cases of mental eufi'ering; he found 
a solace iii careless exposure of his life, and 
learned to endure the trials of eaeh day better 
by dwelling in imagination on the possibility 
tliat it inight be the last for him and the home 
that waa his. 

Time, the great consoler, helped these inilu- 
ences, and he gradually fell into more easy and 
leas dangerous habits of life. He ceaaed from 
his more perilous rambles. He thought less of 
the danger from the great overhangiiig rocks and 
forestå; they had hung there for ccnturies; itwas 
not very likely they would crash or slide in his 
time. He became accustomed to all Elsie'a 
strange looks and ways. Old Sophy dressed 
her with ruflles round her neck, and hunted up 
the red coral branch with silver bella which the 
little toothless Dudleya had bitten upon for a 
hundred years. By an infinite effort, her father 
forced himself to beeome the companion of tbis 
cliild, for whoiu he had such a mingled feeling, 
but whose presence was always a triai to hira 
nnd often a teiror. 

At a cost which no bnman beiog could esti- 
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mate, he had done his duty, s 



some degree 
reaped his leward. Elsie grew up with a Itiud of 
filial feeliiig for him, auch as her nature waa capa- 
ble of. She never would obey Iiim ; that was iiot 
to be looked for. Commands, threats, puniah' 
ments, were out of the question with her; the 
mere physical effecta of crossing her will betrayed 
themselve:^ in such changes of expreaaion and 
inanner that it would have been senaeleaa to at- 
tempt to govern her iii any such way. Leaving 
her mainly to heraelf, she could be to aome extent 
indirectly iiiQuenced, — not otherwise. She cailed 
her father " Dudley," aa if he had been her brother, 
She ordered everybody and would be ordered by 
none. 

Who could know all these things, except the 
few people of the household? What woiider, 
therefore, that ignorant and shaUow persons laid 
the blame on her father of thoae pecuHarities 
which were freely talked about, — of thoac darker 
tendencies which were hinted of in whispers ? 
To all this talk, so far as it reached him, he waa 
anpreraely indifferent, not only with the indiffer- 
ence which all gentlemen feel to the goaaip of 
their inferiora, but with a charitable calnineaa 
which did not wonder or blame. He knew that 
hia poaition was not simply a difficult, but an irø- 
poBSible one, and schooled hiraaelf to bear his des- 
tiny B3 well as he might, and report himseif only 

Headquartera. 

had grown gentle under this discipline. 
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His hair was just beginning to be touched with 
fiilver, and his expi-ession was that of babitual 
sadne^s and anxiety. He had iio couiisellor, as 
we have seen, to turQ to, wbo did not know eitber 
ton much or too little. He had uo heart to reat 
iipoii and into which he might unburden himsislf 
of the aecrets and the sorrows thatwere achingia 
his own breast, Yet he had not allowed himself 
to run to waste in the loiig time since he was left 
alone to his trials and fuars. He had resisted the 
sediictions whicii alwaya beset solitary men with 
restless braina overwrought by depresaing agen- 
oies. He disguised no miaery to himself with the 
lying deluaion of wine. He sought no sleep from 
uarcotica, though he lay with throbbing, wide-open 
eyeballa through all the weary houra of the night. 
It waa understood between Dudley Venner and 
old Doctor Kittredge that Elsie was a subjeet of 
occasional medieal observation, on account of cer- 
tain mental peculiaritieB which might end in a 
permanent affection of her reason. Beyond thia 
nothing was aaid, whatever may have been in the 
mind of either. But Dudley Venner had studied 
Elsie'a case in the light of all the books he could 
find which might do anything towards explaining 
it. Ab in all caaea where men meddle with med- 
ieal science for a special purpose, having no pre- 
vious acquaintancc with it, his imagination found 
what itwanted in the books he read, and adjnated 
it to the facts before liim. So it w^as he came to 
cheriah those two fancies before alluded to : that 
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B ominous birth-mark she had carried from in- 
■fancy miglit fade and become obtiterated, and that 
the age of complete maturity inight be signalized 
by an entire changc in her phyaical and mental 
state, He held these vague hopes as all nf us 
nurse Dur only half-beheved illusions. Not for 
the world would be have questioned his sagacioua 
old medical friend as to the probability or possi- 
bility of their beiug true. We are very shy of 
askiag questions of those who know enough to 
destroy with one word the hopes we live on. 

In thia Ufe of comparative seclusion to whieh 
the father had dooraed hiinaelf for the sake of his 
child, he had found time for large and varied 
reading. The learned Judge Thornton confessed 
himself Burpriaed at the exteiit of Dudley Ven- 
neHs information. Doetor Kittredge found that 
he was in advanee of him in the knowledge of 
recent physiological diseoverJes. He had taken 
paius to become acquainted with agricultural 
cheraiatry ; and the neighboring farmers owed him 
flome uaeful hints about the management of their 
land. He renewed his old acquaintance with the 
classic authors. He loved to warm his pulses 
with Homer and calm them down with Horace, 
He received all maniier of new books aud period- 
icals, and gradually gaiued an interest in the 
'events of the passing time. Yet hc remained al- 
most a hermit, not absolutely refuaing to see his 
neighbora, nor ever chuiliah towards them, but on 
the other haud not cuitivating any intimate rela- 
tions with them. 
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He had retired from the world a young man, 
little more than a youth, indeed, with sentimenta 
and aspirations ail of them suddenly extrnguished. 
The first had bequeathed him a single huge sor- 
row, the second a single tryiiig duty. In due 
time the anguish had lost something of its poig- 
nancy, the light of eariier and happier memories 
had begun to struggle with and to soften its thick 
darkness, and even that duty wbich he had con- 
fronted with sucb an effort had beeome an endur- 
able habit. 

At a period of life when many have been living 
OU the capital of their acquiied knowledge and 
their youthful stock of sensibilities until their 
intellects are really ahallower and their hearts 
emptier than they were at twenty, Dudley Ven- 
ner was stronger in thought and tenderer in soul 
than in the firat freshness of his youth, when he 
eoiinted but half his present years. He had en- 
tered that period which marks the dedine of men 
who have eeascd growing in knowledge and 
strengtb : from forty to fifty a man must move 
upward, or the natura! falling ofF in the vigor of 
life will carry him rapidly downward. At this 
time hia inward nature waa richer and deeper 
than in any earher period of his life. If he could 
only be summoned to action, he was capable of 
noble service, If his sympathiea could only find 
an outlet, he waa never bo capable of love as 
now; for his natural affections had been gather- 
ing in the courae of all these years, and the traces 
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of that ineffaceable calamity of hia life were soft- 
eoed and partiaUy liidden by new growtha of 
tbought aiid fcieling, as tlie wreck lei't by a moun- 
taiii-slide ia covered over by the geiitle iiitrusiori 
of the soft-stemmed herba which wil! prepare it 
for the Btronger vegetation that will bring it 

!e more into harmony with the peaceful slopes 
around it. 

Perhapa Dudley Venner bad not gained bo 
much in worldly wisdom as if he liad been more 
in sociefy and les3 in his study. The indulgenco 
wilh which he treated his nephew was, no doubt, 
imprndeat. A man more in the habit of dealing 
with men would have been more guarded with a 
person with Dick's questionable story and unques- 
tionable physiognoniy. But he was singularly 
unsuspicious, and his natural itindness was an 
additional motive to the wish for introducing 
some variety into the routine of Elsie'a life. 

If Dudley Venner did not know just what he 
wanted at this period of hia life, there were a 
great many people in the town of Rockiand who 
thought they did know. He had been a widower 
long enough, — nigh twenty year, wa'n't it ? 
He'd been aout to Spraowles'a party, — there 
wa'n't anything to hender him why he shouldn't 
»tir raound l'k other folks. What was the reaaon 
he didn't go abaout to taown-meetin'a 'a' Sahbath- 
meetin's, 'n' lyceuras, 'n' sehool-'xaminationa, 'n' 
s'priae-parties, 'n' funerala, — and other entertain- 
ments where the atill-faced two-story folka were in 
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the habit of looking round to see if any of the 
mansion-hoiise geiitry were present? — Fac' waB, 
be was livin' foo lotifsome daown therL- at 1 he- 
man sion-hao ase. Why shonldii't he make up to 
the Judge's daughter? She was genteel enough 
for him and — let'a aee, haow old waa ahe ? 
Seveo-'n'-tweaty, — no, six-'n'-twenty, — bom the 
same year we buried aour littJe Anny Marf. 

Tbere was iio poBsible objection to this arrange- 
ment, if the parties intereated had secn fit to 
raake it or eyen to tliink of it. But " Portia," as 
some of the mansion-house people called her, did 
not happen to awaken the elective affinities of the 
lonely widower. He met her once in a wliile, and 
said to himaelf tiiat she waa a good epeciroen of 
the grand style of woman ; and theu ihe image 
cainti back to him of a woman not quite so large, 
not quite so imperial in her port, not quite so iii- 
cisive in her apeech, not quite so judicial in her 
opinions, bnt with two or three more joints in lier 
frame, and two or three soft inflections in her 
voice, whieh for some absurd reason oi ottier drew 
him to her side and so bewitched him that hc told 
her half hia seerets aud looked into her eyes all 
that he could not tell, in less time than it would 
have taken him to discuss the champion paper of 
the last Quarterly with the admirable "Portia." 
Heu,quanto minus I How much more was that 
lost image to him than all it left on earth I 

The sludy of love is very much lilie that of 
raeteorology, We know that just about so much 
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iwill fall in a season ; but on what particular 
day it will shower is more than we can tell. We 
know that just about ao much love will be made 
every year in a given population ; but who will 
rain Ijis young affections upon the heart of whom 
is not itnown except to tlie aatrologere and for- 
tnne-tellerH, And why rain falla as it doea, and 
wliy love ia made just as it is, are equally puzzling 
questions. 

The woman a man loves is always his own 
daughter, far more his daughter than the female 
children bom to Mm by the eommon law of life. 
It is not the outside woman, who talces his name, 
that he loves : before her image has reached the 
centre of his consciousness, it has passed through 
fifty many-layered nerve -strainers, been ehumed 
over by ten thousand pulse-beats, and reacted 
upon by millions of lateral impulses which bandy 
it about through the mental apaces as a reflection 
is sent back and forvi'ard in a saloon lined with 
mirrors. With this altered image of the woman 
before him, his preexisting ideal becomes blended. 
The object of his love is in part the offspring of 
her legal parents, but more of her lover's brain. 
The difference between the real and the ideal ob- 
jects of love must not exceed a fixed maximum. 
The heart's vision cannot unite thcm stereoacopi- 
I into a single image, if the divergence pass- 
es certaiu limits. A formidable analogy, much 
in the nature of a proof, with vcry serious con- 
I BcqnenceB, vrhich moralists and match-makers 
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would do well to remembtr! Doable vision 
with the eyes of the heart is a daugerous phys- 



io logicai 



i and 



Btate, aud may lead to misste 
aerious faliii. 

Whether Dudley Venner would ever find 3 
breathing image near enougb to bia ideal one, to 
fill tbe desolat« chamber of his heart, or not, was 
very donbtful. Some graciouB and gentle wom- 
aii, whose intlueiice would steal upon hira as tbe 
first low words of prayer after that interval of 
sileut raental supplicatiou known to one of our 
simpler forms of public woiship, gliding into his 
consciousnesa without hurting Its old griefs, her- 
self knowing the chastening of sorrow, and sub- 
dued into sweet acquiescence with tbe Divine will, 
— some sueh woman as this, if Hcaven sbould 
send him such, might call biai back to the world 
of happiiiess, from whicb he seeraed forever ex- 
iled. He could never agabi be the young lover 
who walked through the garden-alleys all red with 
roses in tbe old dead and buried June of loiig ago. 
He couid iiever forget the bride of his youth, 
whose image, growing phantom-like with the 
lapse of years, hovered over him like a dream 
while waking and like a reality in dreams. But 
if it might be in God's good providenee that this 
desolate Itfe sbould come under tbe intluence of 
human aflections once more, what an ecstasy of 
renewed existence was in store for him I His life 
bad not aO been buried under that narrow ridge 
of turf with the wlilte stoue at its head. 
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mect so for a while ; but it was not and could 
,nd ought not to be bo. His first pasaion 

i been a true and pure one ; there was no apot 
or atain upon it, Witli all liis grief there blended 
DO CTuel recollection of any word or look be 
would have wished to forget. All those littlc dif- 

IferencGB, such as young luarried people with any 
individuel flavor in their charactera must have, if 
they are tolerably mated, had only added to tho 
music of exislence, as the lesstT discords admitted 
into some perfect symphony, fitly resolved, add 
richneas and strength to the whole harmoDions 
movement. It was a deep wound that Fat*had 
Inflicted OH him ; nay, it aeemed like a mortal 
one ; but the weapon was clean, and its edge was 
amooth. Sacli wounds must heal with time ia 
healthy natures, whatever a false sentinnent may 
Bay, by the wise and bcnefieeiit law of our being. 
The recollection of a deep and true affection is 
rather a divine nouriahment for a life to grow 
strong upon than a poisoti to destroy it. 

Dudley Venner's habitual aadnesa could not be 
ilaid whoUy to hia early bereavement. It waa 
■l partly the result of the long stroggle between nat- 
I nral affection and duty, on one side, and the in- 
iToluntary tendencies these had to overconie, on 
fthe other, — between hope and fe ar, so long in 
mnflict that despair itaelf would have been like 
Ban anodyne, and he would have slept upon some 
■ £aal cafastrophe with the heavy sleep of a bank- 
■upt after hia failure is proclaimed. Alas ! some 



new aflection might perhaps rekindle the fires of 
youth in his teart; but what power could calm 
that haggard terror of the parent which rose with 
every mornmg'a auii and watched with every even- 
ing star, — what power save alone that of him 
who comes bearing the inverted torch, and leav- 
ing after him only tlie ashes priatedwith his foot- 
stepa ? 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE WIDOW 



GITES A TEA-PARTT. 



Tuere waa a good deal of interest felt, as 
has been said, in the lonely condition of Dud- 
ley Venner in that fine mansion-house of his, and 
with that Strange daughter, who would never bc 
mairied, as many people thought, in apite of all 
the stories. The feelings expressed by the good 
folks who dated from the time when tliey "buried 
aour little Anny Mari'," and others of that honie- 
spun stripe, were founded in leason, after all. 
And ao it was natiiral enough that they should 
be sbared by various ladies, who, having conju- 
gat«d the verb to live aa far as the preterpluper- 
fect tense, were ready to change ene of ita vowela 
and begiu with it in the present indicative. Un- 
fortunately, there was very little chance of ahow- 
ing sympathy in its active form for a gentleman 
who kept himself so mueh out of the way as the 
master of the Dudley Mansion. 

Various attenipts had been made, from time to 

iime, of late years, to gct him out of his study, 

■which had, for the most part, proved failiires. It 

a surprise, therefore, when he was seen at 
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the Great Party at the Colonel's. But it waa an 
encouragenieut to try liim agaiu, and tLe conae- 
queiice had bcen that he had received a niimber 
of notes inviting him to various smaller euter- 
taiiiinents, wLich, as iieitlicr lie nor Elsie had aiiy 
fancy for theni, he had politely declined. 

Such was the state of things wheii he received 
an invitation to take tea sociablt/, with a few 
ffiends, at Hyacinth Cottage, the residence of 
tlie Widow Ro wc ns, relict of the late Beeri 
Rowens, Esquire, better known aa Major Row- 
ens. Major Rowena was at the time of hia 
decease a promising officer iu the mihtia, in 
the direct line of promotion, aa his waistband 
waa getting tighter every year; and, aa all the 
worid knowa, the miJitia-officer who aplha oS" 
most buttona and filla the large st aword-belt 
Btands the beat chance of riaing, or, perhapa we 
might aay, apreading, to be General. 

Major Rowena united in hia peraon certain 
other traits which help a man to eminence in 
the braiich of public service referred to. He ran 
to high colors, to wide whiakera, to open pores; 
he had the saddle-leather skin common in Eng- 
lishmen, rarer in Americans, — never found ia 
the Brahmin caste, oftener in the military and 
the Commodores: observlng people ktiow what 
is meant ; blow the aeed-arrowa from the whitc- 
kid-looking button which holda them on a dan- 
delion-atalk, and the pricked-pincushion surface 
showa you what to look for. He had the loud, 
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gnifF voice which implies the right to com- 
I mand. He had the thick band, stubbed fin- 
I gers, with briatled pads betwecn their joints, 
Bquare, broad thumb-naiis, and sturdy limbs, 
which mark a. constltutlon made to uae in 
rough out-door work. He had the never-failing 
predilection for ahowy switch-tailcd horses that 
step high, and sidle about, and aet as if they 
were going to do soraething fearful the next min- 
nte, in the face of awed and admiring multi- 
tudes gathered at mighty miiatfirs or imposing 
cattle-ahow3. He had no objection, cithcr, to 
holding the reins in a wagon behind another 
kind of horse, — a slouching, Ustless boast, with 
a atrong slant to his shoulder and a notable 
depth to his qnarter and an emphatic angle at 
the hock, who commonly walked or lounged 
along in a lazy trot of five or aix miles Ein hoor; 
but, if a lively colt happened to come rattling 
up alongside, or a brandy-faced old horse-jockey 
took the road to show off a fast nag, and threw 
liis dust into the Major's face, would pick his 
legs up all at once, and straighten his body out, 
and swing off into a three-minute gait, in a way 
tbat " Old Blue " himself need not have bcen 
ashamed of. 

For some reason which must be left to the 
I next generation of professors to find out, the men 
I who are knowing in horse-flesh have an eye also 

\ for, let a long daah separate the brate crea- 

tion from the angelic being now to bc named, — 
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for lovely woman. Of this faet there can 1 
no possible doubt; and therefure you sliall do- 
tice, that, if a fast hotae_ trote before two, one 
of the twain 13 apt to be a pretty bit of rnulieb- 
rity, with ehapes to her, and eyes fiyiug about 
in all directlooB. 

Major Rowens, at that tinie Lieutenant of 
the Rocklund Fusileers, had driven and " traded " 
horses not a few before he turiied his acquired 
akill aa a judge of phydical advantages in another 
direction. He knew a neat, snug hoof, a deli- 
cate pastern, a broad haunch, a deep cherit, a 
close ribbed-up barrel, as well as any other man 
in the towu. He was not to be taken in by 
your thick-jointed, heavy-headed cattle, without 
any go to them, that snit a country-par son, nor 
yet by the " gaiinted-up," long-legged animals, 
with all their constltations bred out of theni, 
such as rich greenhorns buy and cover up with 
their pi at ed trap pings, 

Whether hie equiiie experience was of any uae 
to him in the selection of the mate with whoni 
he wae to go in double harness so long as they 
both fihould live, we need not stop to qucstion. 
At any rate, nobody could find fault with the 
pointa of Mias Marilla Van Deuaen, to whom he 
offL'red the privilege of becoming Mra. Rowens. 
The Van must have becn crossed out of her 
blood, for she was an oul^and-out brunette, 
with hair and eyes black enough for a Mo- 
hawk's daughter. A fine style of woman, with 
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very striking tiiita and outlines, — an excellent 
tnateh for tlie Lieutenaiit, cxcept for one thlng. 
She was marked by Nature for a widow. She 
was evidently got up for mourning, and never 
■"'looked so well as in deep blaek, with jet orna- 
ments. 

' The raan who should daie to marry her would 
doom himself; for how could she become the 
widow she was bound to be, unless he would re- 
tire and give her a chance ? The Lieutenant 
lived, however, aa we have seen, to become Cap- 
'tain and then Major, with prospects of further 
' advancement. Bat Mra. Rowens often said she 
ehould never look well in colore. At last her dea- 
■ tiny fuliilled Itself, and the justice of Nature was 
vindicated. Major Rowens got overlieated gallop- 
ing aboiit the field on the day of the Great Mus- 
ter, and had a rush of blood to the head, aecordiug 
to the commoQ report, — at a ny rate, aomething 
which stoppcd him abort, in his eareer of expan- 
sion and promotion, and establiahed Mrs. Rowens 
in her normal conditlon of widowhood. 

The Widow Rowens waa now in the fiill 
bloom of ornamental sorrow. A very shallow 
. crape bonnet, frilled and froth-like, allowed the 
r parted råven hair to show its gloasy sraooth- 
["nesB. A jet pin heaved upon her bosom with 
revery sigh of memory, or emotion of unknowii 
i origiu. Jet braceleta shone with every raovcment 
|of her slender handi*, cased in close-fittJng black 
^oves. Her sable dreas waa ridged with mani- 
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fold flonDCc«, from beneath which a smaD foot 
showecl itseif frotn titne to time, clad iii the same 
buK of mourniog. Evcrytliiog about hei waa 
dark, cxcept the whiteii of her eyes and ihe 
enariicl of her teeth. The effeet was complete. 
Gray's EIcgy was not a more perftct cotuposi- 
lion. 

Mnch as tbe Widow was pleaaed with the cos- 
tume bclonging to her coDdition, she flid not 
disguise from henelf that under certain circum- 
stancee ahe raight be willing to change her name 
agaiii. Thns, for instance, if a gentleman not 
too far gone in matnrily, of dignified exterior, 
with an amplc fortune, and of unexc«ptionable 
characlcr, ebould happea to set his heart upon 
her, and the only way to make him happy was to 
give up her weeds and go intg those unbecommg 
colors again for his sake, — why, s^he feit that it 
was in her nature to raake the sacrifice. By a 
siogalar coincidence it happened that a gealle- 
man was now living in Kockland who unitcd in 
himself all these advantages. Who he was, the 
sagacious reader may very probably have dlviiied. 
Just to see how it looked, one day, baving bolted 
her door, and drawn the curtaJns cloae, and 
glauced under Ihe sofa, and listened at the key- 
bole to be sure there was nobody in the entry, — 
just to see how it looked, she had taken out an 
envelope and written on the back of it Mrs. Ma- 
nila Venner. It made her head swim and hej 
knees trcmble. What if she sbould faint, or 
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die, or liave a stroke of paisy, and they shoiild 
break info Ihe room and find that name written ? 
How she eaught it up and tore it into little 



»breds, 



nd then could not be easy until she had 



burned the small heap of pieces! But. theae are 
thiiigs which every honorable reader will conaider 
imparted in strict confidence. 

The Widow Rowens, though not of the man- 
8ion-house set, was araong the most genteel of 
the two-story circle, and was in the habit of vis- 
iting some of the great people. In one of theae 
visits she met a dashing young fellow with an 
olive compiexion at the house of a professional 
genlleman wbo had mamed one of the white 
necks and pairs of fat arma from a distinguished 
family before referred to. The professional gen- 
tleman himself was out, but the lady introduced 
the olive-complexioned young man aa Mr. Rich- 
ard Venner. 

The Widow was particularly pleased with tiiia 
accidental meeting. Had heard Mr. Venner's 
name frequently mentioned. Hoped his uncle 
was well, and his charming couain, — was she as 
original as ever ? Had often admired that charm- 
ing creature he rode ; tve had had some fine 
horses, Had never got over her taste for riding, 
but could find nobody that liked a good long gal- 

lop since well — she cooldn't help wishing 

she was alongside of hira, the other day, when 
ahe saw him dashing by, just at twilight. 

The Widow paused; lifted a flimsy handker- 
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chief with a veiy deep black border so as to play 
Ihe jet bracelet; pushed the tip of her slender foot 
beyoiid tlie lowest of her black flounces; looked 
111) ; looked down ; looked at Mr. Richard, the 
very pictiire of artless simplicily, — as represented 
in well-played geiileel oomedy. 

" A good bit of stuff," Dick said to himself,— 
" and somcthing of it left yet ; caramba ! " The 
Major had not shidied points for nothing, and the 
Widow was one of the right sort. The yoimg 
man had been a little restlcss of late, and was 
■willing to vary his routine by picking up an ac- 
quaintance here and there. So he took the Wid- 
ow's hint He should like to have a scamper of 
half a dozen milea with her some fine morning. 

The Widow was infinitdy obliged ; was not 
Bure that she could find any horse in the viUage 
to suit her ; but it was so kind in him ! Would 
he not call at Hyacinth Cottage, and let her 
tbank him again there ? 

Thua began an acquaintance which the Wid- 
ow made the most of, and on the strength of 
which she determined to give a tea-party and 
invite a number of persons of whom we know 
something akeady. She took a half-sheet of 
note-paper and made out her list as carefully as a 
country " merchant's " " clerk " adds up two and 
threepeiice (New-England nomenclature) and 
twelve and a half cents, fignre by figure, and 
fraction by fraction, before he can be sure they 
will niuke half a dollar, without cheating notne- 
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body. After iDuch consideration the list reduced 
itselfto the following iiamea : Hr. Richard Ven- 
ner and Mrs. Blanche Creanicr, the lady at whose 
house she had met him, — mansion-house breed, 

— but will come, — soft on Dick; Diidley Ven- 
ner, — talie care of hini herseif; Elsie, — Diclt 
will eee to her, — won't it fidget the Creaiuer 
woman to see him round her? the o!d Doctor, — 
he'a always handy ; and there's that young mas- 
ter there, up at the school, — know him well 
enough to ask him, — oh, yes, he'li come. One, 
two, three, four, five, six, — seven ; not room 
enough, without the leaf in the table ; one place 
empty, if the leaf 's in, Let's see, — Helen Dar- 
ley, — sbe'U do well enough to fill it up, — why, 
yea, just the thing, — light brown hair, blue eyes, 

— won't my pattern show ofF well against her? 
Pnt her down, — she's worth her tea and toaat 
ten times over, — nobody kiiows what a " thun- 
der-and-lightning woman," as poor Major uaedto 
have it, is, till she geta alongside of one of tliose 
old-maidish girls, with hair tlie color of browu 
sugar, and eyes like the blue of a teacup, 

The Widow srailed with a feeliug of triumph 
at having overcome her difficultiea and arraoged 
her party, — arose and stood before her glass, 
tliree-quarters front, one-quarter profile, so aa to 
ehow the whites of the eyes and the down of the 
npper lip, " Splendid I " said Ihe Widow, — aud 
to tell the truth, shc was not far out of the way, 
and with Heleu Dariey as a foil anybody would 
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know she must be foudroyant and pyraniidal,- 
if these French adjectives may be naturalizcd for 
thia one particalar pxigeiicy. 

80 the Wiilow ^?e^t out her notes. The black 
grief which had filled her heart and overflowed in 
sarges of crape around her person had left a de- 
poait half an iiich wide at the margin of her 
note-paper. Her seal was a small youth with an 
inverted torcb, the same 011 which Mrs. Blanche 
Crearaer made her spiteful remark, that she ex- 
pected to see that boyofthe Widow's standing 
on his head yet ; meaning, as Dick supposed, that 
she would gct the torch rig!it-side up as soon aa 
she had a chance. That was after Dick had 
made the Widow's acquaiiitance, and Mw. 
Creamer had got it into her foolish head that she 
would marry that young fellow, if she could catch 
him, How could he ever come to fancy auch a 
qnadroon-looking Ihing as that, she should like to 
know ? 

It is easy enough to ask seven people to a 
party; but whelher they will come or not is an 
open question, as it was in the case of the "vasty 
spirits." If the note issues from a three-story 
maiiaion-house, and goes to two-story acquaint- 
ances, they will all be in an excellent stat« of 
health, and have much pleasure in aecepting this 
very polite invitation, If the note is from the 
lady of a two-story famUy to three-story ones, 
the former highly reppectable person will very 
probably find that an endcraic coraplaint is prev- 
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I the weekly bilis of mor- 
regrefs in the 



numerous 



desirable parties that they 



. represented 

lich oceaaion 
pf emiiiently 
cannot have the pleaaure of and-so-forthin g. 

lo tilis case there was room for doubt, — 
mainly as to whether Elsie would take a faiicy 
to come or not. If she should come, her father 
wouid certainlybe with her, Dick had promised, 
and thought he could bring Elsie. Of course 
the young schoolmaater witt come, and that poor 
tired-oiit looking Heien, — if only to get out of 
sight of those horrid Peckhara wretches. They 
don't get auch invitations cvery day. The others 
she felt sure of, — all but the old Doctor, — lie 
might have some horrid patient or other to viait ; 
tell hJm Elsie Ventier's going to be there, — he 
always llkes to have an eye on her, they say, — 
oh, he'd coHie fast enough, without any more 
coaxiog. 

She wanted the Doctor, particularly. It was 

odd, but she was afraid of Elsie. She felt as if 

she should be safe enough, if the old Doctor 

werc there to see to the girl ; and then she 

should have leisnre to devote herself more freely 

to the young lady'a father, for whom all her 

sympathies wcre in a state of lively excitement. 

It was a long time since the Widow had seen 

\ eo many persons round her table as she had now 

I invited- Better have the piatea set and aee hi 

\ they will fill it up with the leaf in. — A litlle loo 

Bcattering with only eight ptates set ; if she could 
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find two more people, now, that would bring 
the chairs a littJe closer, — snug, you kiiow, — 
wliiuh makes the eumpany sociable. Tlie Widow 
tiiouglit over her acquaiutaiices. Why ! how 
stupid ! there waa her good minister, the same 
who had married her, and might — might — bury 
her for aught she knew, and his granddaughter 
staying with him, — nice litUe girl, pretty, and not 
old enough to be dangerous; — for tlie Widow 
had no notion of making a tea-party and ask- 
iug people to it Ihat would he like to stand be- 
tween her and any little proJL'ct she might hap- 
pen to have on anybody's heart, — not ahe I It 
was all right now; — Bbnche was married and 
80 forth ; Letty was a child ; Elsie waa his daugh- 
ter; Helen Darley was a nice, worthy dmdge, — 
poor thingl — faded, faded, — colors wouldii't 
wash, — just what she wanted to show off 
agoinst. Now, if the Dudley mansion-house 
people would only come, — that was the great 
point. 

" Here'a a note for ua, Elaie," aaid her father, 
as they sat round the breakfas t-table. " Mrs. 
Rowens wants us all to come to tea." 

It waa one of " Elsie'a days," as Old Sophy 
ralled them. The light in her eyes was still, but 
very bright. She looked up so fiill of perverse 
and wilful impulaes, that Dick knew he could 
make her go with him and her father. He had 
his own niotives for bringing her to this determi- 
nation, — and his own way of setting about it. 
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' I don't ivant to go," he said. " Wliai do 
you Bay, Unele ? " 

" To tel! Ihe truth, Richard, I don't much 

f:\iicy the Major's widow. I don't like to see 

her weeds flowering ont qnite so strong. I sup- 

pOBe yoii don't care about going, Elsie ? " 

Elsie looltcd up in her father's face with an 

1 expression which be knew but too well. She 

waa just in the state which the plain sort of 

people cali " contrary," when tliey have to deal 

' wth it in animals. She would insist on going 

to tUat tea-party ; he knew it just as well be- 

I fore she spoke as after she had epoken. If Dick 

I had Baid he wanted to go and her father had 

I seconded his wishes, she would have iiisisted on 

staying at home. It was no great matter, her 

father said to himself, after all ; very likely it 

would amuse her; the Widow was a lively 

woraan enough, — perhaps a little comme il ne 

fitul pas Bocially, compared with the Thorntons 

and 9ome other families; but whnt did he care 

\ for fheae pelty village distinctions ? 

Elsie spoke. 

" I raean to go. You must go with me, Dud- 
I ley, You may do as you like, Dick." 

That settlcd the Dudley-mansion business, of 
I conrse. They all three aecepted, as fort.uiiately 
I did all the others who had been invitod: 

Hyaciiith Cottage was a pretty place enough, 
I a little too mucL ehoked round with bushes, and 
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too mach overrun witli dimbiog-roses, which, 
the seasoH of slugs and rose-bugs, were apt lo 
sbow so brown abuttt tbe leuves and so coleop- 
terooa abont tbe doweni, (hat it migfat be qoes- 
tioned wbelber their buds aad bio&soms raade 
np for tfaese nnpleasaat aoiiDal combi nation s, — 
especially as the smell of whale-oil soap waa very 
commonly in the ascendant over tfaat of tbe roses. 
It had its patch of grass called " the lawn," and 
it3 glazed closet known as " the conservatory," 
accordiug to that system of harmless £ctions 
charaeteristic of the mral imagination and shown 
in the names applied to inauy familiar objects. 
The interior of the eottage was more tastefnl and 
ambitions than that of the ordinary two-story 
Jwellings. In place of the prevailiiig hair-cloth 
covered funiiture, the visitor had the aatisfaction 
of seatiiig himself upon a chair covered with 
some of the Widow's embroidery, or a sofa lux- 
urious with soft caressing phish. The sporting 
tastes of the late Major showed in various prints 
on the wall : Herring's " Plenipoteiitiary," the 
" red bnllock " of the '34 Derby ; " Cadland " and 
" The Colonel " ; "Crucifix"; "West-Australian," 
fastest of modern racers; and among nntive 
eelebrities, ugly, game old " Boston," with his 
atraight neck and ragged hips; and gray " Lady 
SufTolli," queen, in her day, not of the turf but 
of the track, "extending" herself till she meat;- 
ured a rod, more or iess, Bkiiiiming along within 
a yard of the ground, her iegs openiiig and shut- 
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r onder her with a snap, like the foHr blades 
of a compound Jack-knife. 

Theae pictures were much more relreshiiig than 
tliose dreary fancy death-bed scenes, comtnon in 
two-atory country-houses, in which Washington 
and other dietinguishcd personages are represent- 
ed as obligingly devoting their last moments to 
taking a prominent part in a tableau, in which 
weeping relatives, attached servants, professional 
assistants, and celebrated personages who might 
by a stretch of iraagination be supposed pres- 
ent, are grouped in the most approved style of 
arrangement aboiit the chief actor'a piilow. 

A single glazed bookcase held the family li- 
brary, whicli was hidden from vulgar eyea by 
green silk curtains behind the glass. It would 
have been instructive to get a look at it, as it 
alwaya is to peep into one'a ncighbor's book- 
Éihelves. From other souices and opportunitiea 
a partial idea of it has been obtained. The 
Widow had inherited some hooks from lier 
mother, who was something of a reader : Young'a 
" Night-Thoughta " ; " The Preceptor " ; " The 
Task, 3 Poem," by WiUiam Cowper; Hervey's 
" Meditations " ; " Alonzo and Melissa " ; " Buc- 
caneers of America"; " The Trinmphs of Tem- 
pcr": "LaBeUe Assemblfø"; Thomson's " Sea- 
; and a few others. Tlie Major had brought 
in " Tom Jones " and " Peregrine Pickle " ; vari- 
oue worka by Mr. Pierce Egaii ; " Boxiana " ; 
" The Racing Calendar " ; and a " Book of Lively 
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Songs and Jests." TLe "Widow had added tbe 
Poems of Lord ByTc>ii and T. Moore; " Engene 
Aram " ; " The Tower of London," by llrtrrinon 
Ainsworth ; sorae of Scott's Novels ; " The Picb- 
wick Papera"; a volume of Piays, by W, Shak- 
speare; "Proverbial PhUosophy"; "Pilgrim'aProg- 
ress " ; " The Whole Daty of Man " (a present 
when she was married) ; with two celebrated re- 
ligions Works, one by Wiliiam Law aod the other 
by Philip Doddridge, which were sent her after 
her husband's death, and which she had tried to 
read, but found that they did not agree with her. 
Of course the bookcase held a few achool man- 
nals and corapendiums, and onc of Mr. Web- 
ster's Dictionaries. But the gilt-edged Bible 
always lav on the centre-table, next to the mag- 
azine with the fashion-platcs and the scrap-book 
with pictures from old annuals and iUustrated 
papers, 

The reader need not apprehend the recital, at 
fuU length, of such formidable preparationa for 
the Widow's tea-party as were required in the 
case of Colonel Sprowle's Social Entertaininent. 
A tea-party, even in the country, is a compar- 
atively simple and economical piecc of business. 
As aoon as the Widow found that all her Com- 
pany were coming, she set to work, with tlie aid 
of her " smart" maid-servant and a daughter of 
her own, who was beginning to atret^h and spread 
at a fearful rate, but whom ahc treated as a small 
child, to make tlie necessary preparations. The 
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silver had to be rubbed ; also the grand piated 
um, — her mother's before hers, — style of the 
Empire, — lookiiig as if it might have been made 
to hold the Major's ashes, Then came the mak- 
ing and baking of cake and gingerbread, the 
ameU whereof reached even as far aa the sidewalk 
ia front of the cottage, so that small boya retnrn- 
ing from schoo! anuffed it in the breeze, and dia- 
couraed with each other on its suggeationa ; ao 
that the Widow Leech, who happened to pasa, 
remembeied ahe hadn't called on Marilly Raoweiia 
for a conaid'ble apelt, and turned in at the gate 
and rang three times with long intervals, — but 
all in vain, the inside Widow baving " apotted " 
Jthe outside one through the bliads, and whiapered 
to her aides-de-carap to let the old tliing ring away 
tili she pulled the heil out by the roots, but not to 
Btir to open the door. 

Widow Rowena waa what they called a real 

smart, capable woman, not very great on books, 

perhaps, but knew what waa what and who waa 

who aa well aa another, — knew how to make the 

little cottage look pretty, how to set out a tea- 

, table, and, what a good many women never can 

\ find out, knew her own style and " got herself up 

I tip-top," as Dur young flriend Maater Geordie, 

I Colonel Sprowle's heir-apparent, remarked to his 

I £riend from one of the fresh-water colleges, 

i Mowers were abundant now, and she had 

I dresaed her rooms tastefuUy witli them. The 

I centre-table had two or three gilt-edged books 
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lyiiiR carelesaly about oti it, aotl some printe, 
und u KtoreoBi-ope with stereographs to inatcb, 
ohiolly grøups of picnics, weddiiigs, etc., in wliigh 
thc Banie soinewbat fatigued-Iookuig ladies of 
fushion and brides received the attentions of the 
norne u n pie a^a Ilt-look i ti g yoiing mea, easily iden- 
titied under their dill'erent disguisea, conaisting of 
fusbionablc miment euch as gentlemen are sap- 
poaed to wear babiluaily. With these, however, 
were some pretty Engliuh scenes, — pretty except 
for the old iellow witli the hanging under-lip who 
infoHti) tvery one uf Cliat intere^itiiig series; and a 
Ktatui! or Iwo, eapecially tbat famous one com- 
monly calk-d the Lahcouu, so as to rbyme with 
timoii imd spoun, and representing an old man 
with hia tvvo sons in the embraces of two mon- 
struuH serpt'iits. 

Tbero is no dcnying that it waa a very dashing 
aohicvcment of the Widow's lo bring together so 
coiisiderablo n niimber' of dpsirable guests. Slie 
felt proud of her feat; but as to the triumph of 
gotling Dudley Venner to come out for a visit to 
llyai-tntb Cottagc, she waa surprised and almost 
frighlened ut bur own succesa. So much might 
di'pend on thi- impressions of that evening! 

The ni'xt thing wua to bc sure that everybody 
shunld br in the right plaee at the tea-table, and 
tliit« tilt' Widow thoiight she coidd mannge by a 
fow Words to the vilder gutrat« and a llltle sbulHing 
uWiit und shifliug wbi'ii thcy got to the table. 
Ti» »wttio everything Uie Widow made out a dia- 
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■am, which the reader should have a chance of 
iuspecting in an authentic copy, if theae pages 
"were ailowed under any circumstancea to be the 
vehicle of illustrations. If, however, he or she 
really wiahes to see the way the piecea stood as 
they were placed at the beginuing of the game, 
(the Widow'a gambit,) he or she had better at 
onee take a sheet of paper, draw an oval, and 
arraDge the eharacters according to llie following 
Schedule. 

At the head of the tabte, the Hostess, Widow 
Marilla Rowens. Opposite her, at the other end, 
Rev. Dr. Iloneywood. At the 'right of tlie Host- 
esa, Dndiey Venner, uext hira Helen Darley, next 
her Dr. Kittredge, next hini Mrs. Blanche Crea- 
mer, then the Reverend Doctor. At tiie left of 
the HostesB, Bernard Langdon, next him Letty 
Forrester, next Letty Mr. Richard Venner, next 
him Elsie, and so to the Reverend Doctor again. 
The compaoy catne together a lit.tJe before the 
early hour at which it was custoraary to take tea 
in Rockland. The Widow kuew everybody, of 
eourse: who was thtTc in Rockland she did not 
kuow? But 3ome of them had to be introduced: 
Mr. Richard Venner to Mr. Bernard, Mr. Bernard 
to Miss Letty, Dudley Venner to Miss Helen 
Darley, and so on. The two young men looked 
cach other straight in the eyes, — both full of 
yoothful life, but one of frank and fearlesa aapect, 
the other wilh a dangerous feline beauty allen to 
the New Englund lialf of his blood. 
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The guests talked, turnetl over the prints, looked 
at the flowera, opencd the " Proverbial PhUoso- 
phy " with gilt edges, and tlie volume of Plays by 
W. ShakBjxiare, examined tbe liorse-picturos on 
the walls, and so pasæd away the time until tea 
was aiinouuced, wheii they paired ofl' for the room 
where it was in readiness. The Widow had 
nianaged it well; everything waa just as she 
want«d it, Dudley Venner was betweeri herseif 
and the poor tired-looking sehool-mistresa wilh her 
faded colora. Blanche Creamer, a las, tumble-to- 
pieces, GreMxe-itih looking blonde, whoin the 
Widow hateil because Ihe men took to her, waa 
purgaforied between the two old Doctors, and 
could aee all the looks that passed between Dick 
Venner and his cousin. The young school-maBter 
could talli t-o Miss Letty : it was his business to 
know how to talk to sehool-girls. Dick would 
an^juse himseif with his cousio Elsie. The old 
Doctors oiily wanted to be well fed and they 
would do well cnough. 

It would be very pleaeant to describe the tea- 
table; but in reality, it did not pretend lo offer 
a plethoric banquet to the guests. The Widow 
had not visited at tbe mansion-houses for nothing, 
and she had learned there that an overloaded tea- 
table may do well cnough for farm-hands when 
they come in at eveniug firom their work and sit 
down unwaahed in their Bhirt-sleeves, but that for 
decently bred people such an insult to the mem- 
ory of a dinner not yet ha!f-assimilated ia wholly 
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Silasible. Gverythiag was delicate, and al- 

tmost everything of fair complexion : white bread 

I and biscuitfi, frosied and spongc cake, crcam, 

y hooey, straw-colored butter ; oiily a shadow h«re 

I and theie, where the fire had crisped and browiied 

the Biirfaces of a stack of dry toast, or wliere a 

' preserve had brought away sorae of the red auu- 

ehine of the last year's summer, The "Widow 

shail liave the credit of her well-ordered tea-tahle, 

alao of her bountii'ul cream-pitchera ; for it is well 

knowD that elty-people fiiid_ cream a very scarce 

luxury in a good majiy country-houses of more 

pretensions than Hyacinth Cottage. There are 

3 better maxims for ladiea who give tea-partles 

than tbeae : — 

Oream is thirker than water. 

Large kearl neoer loved little cream-pot. 

There ia a common feeling in genteel families 

that the third ineal of the day is not so esseotial 

a part of the daily bread aa to require any especial 

acknowledgment to the Providencewhieh bestows 

Very devout people, who would never sit down 

I a breakfaat or a dlnner withoiit the graee before 

J meat which honors the Giver of it, feel as if they 

\ thanked Heaveii enough for their tea and toaat 

I Dy partaking of them cheerfuily without audible 

I petition or ascription. But the Widow was not 

I exaetly mansion-houae-bred, and ao thonght It 

I neceasary to give the Reverend Doctor a peculiar 

I look which he understood at onee as inviting hia 

I professional services. He, therefore, uttered a few 
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simple words of gratitude, very qnietly, — mocb 

to tlie satisiaction of eoine of the gucsta, who had 
expected one of those elaborate eifusions, with 
rolling up of the eyes and rbetorical accents, bo 
freqiient with eloquent divineawhen tliey address 
their Maker iti genteel conapany. 

Everybody began talking with the person sit 
ting next at hånd. Mr. Bernard naturally enough 
turned his attention first to the "Widow; but 
Bomehow or other the right side of ihe Widow 
aeeraed to be morp wide awake thaii the left side, 
iiext hiin, and ht resigned her to the courteaiea 
of Mr. Dudley Veuuer, directing hirnself, not very 
unwiUingly, to the young girl next hiro on the 
other side. Misa Letty Forrester, the grand- 
daughttT of the Reyerend Doctor, waa city-bredj 
asj anybody might aee, and cify-dressed, aa any 
wonian would kuow at eight; a man migbt only 
fecl the generat effect of clear, well-inatched eol- 
ors, of harmonious proportlona, of the cut whicb 
makes everything cling like a bather'a sleeve 
where a natural outline is to be kcpt, and ruffle 
itself up like the hackle of a pitted fighting-cocfc 
where art has a right to luxuriate in aiJken ex- 
uberanee. How this city-bred and city-dressed 
girl came to be in Rockland Mr. Bernard did not 
know, but he knew at any rate that ahe wae hia 
nest neighbor and entitled to his courteaiea. She 
waa handsome, too, when he came to look, very 
handsome wlien he came to look again, — en- 
dowed with that city beauty which is like the 
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rty of wall-fruit, aoraethmg finer in certain 
féspects tlian can be reared off tlie paveraent. 
' Tlie miserable routinlsts who keep repeJtiug 
tovidiously Cowper's 

" God made tbe country and uian made the towu," 

as if the town were a place to kill out the race 
in, do not know what they are talking about. 
Where could they raiae siicli Saint- Michael pears, 
..such Saint-Germains, such Brown Beurri^y, as 
had until within a few years growing with- 
iti the wall^ of our old city-gardens t Is the dark 
and damp eavern where a ragged beggar hides 
himself bctter than a town-inansion whJch fronts 
the ancshine and backs on ita own cool shadow, 
with gas and water and all appliances to sult alt 
needa? God made the caverti and man made 
the house! What tlicn? 

There is no ;]oubt that the paveraent keeps a 
deal of mischief from coming up out of the earth, 
and, with a dash off of it in summer, just to cooi 
the soles of the feet wheu it gets too hot, ia the 
beat place for many constitutions, as aome few 
ictical people have atready discovered. And 
iBt 90 these beauties that grow and ripen against 
city-walls, these young fellows with cheeks 
peachea and young girla with cheeks like 
nectarinei«, show that tlie most perfect forms of 



artificial life 
^m uct as garde] 
^B berries. 



much for the human prod- 
-culture for strawberries and black- 



If Mr. Bernard had philo90|)bized or proeed in 
this way, with so prctty, nay, so lovely a aeigh- 
bor as Mias Letty Forrester waitiiig for iiim to 
speak to her, he would have to be dropped from 
thie narrative as a person unworlhy of his good- 
fortune, and not deserving the kind reader's fur- 
ther not.ice. Oii the contrary, he no sooner set 
his eyea fairly on her than he said to himself that 
she was charming, and that he wished sbe were 
one of his schoiars at the Inatitute. So he began 
talking with her in an easy way; for he knew 
something of young girla by this time, and, of 
course, could adapt liitnself to a young lady wbo 
lookcd as if shc might be not more than fifteen or 
aixteen years old, and therefore could hardly be 
a match in intellectual resources for the seventeen 
and eighteen year-old first-class schoiars of the 
Apollinean Institut«. But eity-wail-fruit ripena 
early, and he soon found that this girl's training 
had so sbarpened her wits and stored her mem- 
ory, that he iieed not be at the trouble to stoop 
paiufully in order to corae down to her level. 

The beauty of good-breeding ia that it adjusta 
itseif to all relations wirhout eifort, true to itself 
alwaya, however the manners of those arouiid 
it may change, Self-respect and respect for 
othera, — the sensitive conaciousneas poises itself 
iu tbeae aa the compaas in the ship's binnacle 
balances itself and maintaina its trae level with- 
io the two concentric rings which suspend it on 
their pivote. This thorough-bred school-girl qoite 
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mchanted Mr. Bernard. He could not under- 
uid where ehe got her etylp, her way of dress, 
(her enuDciation, her easy maoners. The minis- 
: was a moet worthy-gentleman, but this was 
lot the Rockland native-born raanner ; Bome new 
llement tad come in betweeii the good, plain, 
worthy man and thia young girl, fit to be a Crown 
e'a partner where there were a thoaaand to 
Æoose from. 

He looked across to Helen Darley, for he knew 
ihe would understand the glance of admiration 
frith whieh he called her attention to the youug 
æauty at his side ; and Helen knew what a young 
^1 could be, as compared with what too many a 
|«ruie is, aa well aa anybody. 

This poor, dear Helen of ours ! How admira- 
ble the contraat between her and the Widow on 
the other side of Budley Venner ! But, what was 
very odd, that gentleman apparently thought the 
contrast waa to the advantage of this poor, dear 
Helen. At any rate, instead of devoting bimaelf 
(olely to the Widow, he ha|3pened to be just at 
9iat moment talking in a very interested and, 
tpparently, not uninteiesting way to his right- 
laod neighbor, who, on her part, never looked 
lore eharmingly, — as Mr. Bernard could not 
telp sayiug to himself, — but, to be sure, he bad 
nat been looking at the young girl next him, so 
lat hia eyea were briraful of beauty, and may 
iave Bpilled some of it on the first comer: foryou 
pow M. Becquerel has been sbowlng ua lately 
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liow everything Ja phosphoreacent ; fhat it eoaka 

itsclf wiih light in an iiistant's exposiire, ao tbat 
it is wet with liquid sunbeams, or, if yo« will, 
treroulou3 with lumiiioua vibrations, when firat 
plunged into the negative bath of darknees, and 
betrays itaelf by the light whicb escapea firotn its 
surface. 

Whatever were the reason, this poor, dear 
Helen never look ed bo sweetly. Her plainly 
parted brown hair, her meek, blue eyes, her cbeek 
just a little tinged with color, the alraost sad 
eimplicity of her dress, and that look he kuew ho 
well, — so full of cheerful patieiice, ao sincere, 
that he had trusted her frora the first moment as 
the believers of the larger half of Chrisfendom 
trust the Bleased Virgi n, — IVIr. Bernard took tLia 
all in at a glauce, and feit as pleased ae if it had 
been his own sisler Dorothea Elizabeth that lie 
was looking at. As for Dudley Venner, Air. 
Bernard could not belp being struck by the ani- 
inated expression of his countenance. It cer- 
tainly siiowed great kindness, on his part, to pay 
so mucb attention to this quiet girl, when Le bad 
the thunder-and-lightning Widow on the other 
side of him. 

Mrs. Marilla Rowens did not know wbat to 
make of it She had made her tea-party expreasiy 
for Mr. Dudley Venner. She had plaeed him just 
as sbe wanted, between herself and a meek, deli- 
cate woraan who dressed in gray, M'ore a plain 
breastpin with hair in it, who taught a pack of 
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^np there at the school, and looked as if she 
were bom for a teacher,^ — -the very best foii that 
elie could have choseo ; and liere waa thia man, 
lolite enougli to herself, to be sure, but tuining 
pund to that very imdistingnished young periion, 
5 if he rather preferred her conversation of the 



* The truth was that Dudley Venner and Helen 

terley met as two travellers might meet in the 

^eseit, wcaried, both of them, with their long 

l^urney, one having'food, but no water, the other 

iBter, but no food. Each saw that the other had 

leen in lotig conflict with some trial; for their 

lOices were low and tender, as patientJy borne 

I^Wnrrow and humbly ultered prayers make every 

human voice. Through these tones, more than 

by what they said, tliey came into natura] ayra- 

pathetic relations with each other. Nothing could 

be more uiistudied. As for Dudley Venner, no 

beauty in all the world could have so soothed 

and magnetized him as the very repose and sub- 

dued genllenesB whieh the Widow Lad Ihought 

would make the best possible, background for hej 

own more salient and effeetive attractions. No 

doubt, Helen, on her aide, was almost too readily 

pleased with the confidence this new acquaint- 

_j|nce »he was raaking seemed to show her from 

e very first. She knew so few men of any con- 

1 Mr, Silas Peckham : he was her employer, 

I ehe ougbt to thiiik of him as well as she 

luld; but every time she thought of him it waa 
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with a shiver of disgust. Mr, Bernard Langdon : 
a noble young man, a true frieiid, like a brother 
to her, — God bless him, and send him some 
young heart as fresh as his own ! But this gen- 
tlemaa produeed a new impresaion upon ber, 
quite dilTerent from any to which she was accua- 
tomed. His ricli, low tones had the strangest 
significance to her; sbe felt sure be must have 
lived through long experiences, sorrowful like her 
own, Elaie's fether! She looked into his dark 
eyes, as she listened fo hirrT, to eee if they had 
any glimmer of that peculiar light, diamond- 
bright, but cold and still, which she knew so well 
in Elsie's. Anything but that ! Never was thete 
more tendernesa, it seemed to her, 1han in the 
wholc look and expression of Elsie's father. She 
must have been a great trial to him ; yet his faee 
was that of one who had been saddened, not 
soured, by his discipiine. Knowing what Élsie 
must be to him, how hard she must make any 
parent'a life, Helen could not but be struck with 
the interest Mr. Dudley Venner showed in her as 
hia daughter's instructress. He was too kind to 
her ; again and again she meekly turned from 
him, so as to leave him free to talk to the Hhow*y 
lady at his othcr side, who was looking all the 
while 

"like the niglit 
Of [loudless realina and starrj' skies " ; 

but still Mr. Dudley Venner, after a few courte- 
ooa words, came back to the blue eyes and brown 
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still he kept his look fixed upon her, and 
is tones grew sweeter and lower as he became 
lore interested in talt, until this poor, dear 
Helen, what with surprise, and the bashfulnesa 
natural to one who had seen little of the gay 
world, and the stirring of deep, confueed sym- 
pathies with thia snffemig father, whose heart 
»eemed so full of kindncEs, felt her cheeka glow- 
ing with unwonted dame, and betrayed the pleas- 
ig trouble of her aitnation by looking so sweetly 
to arrest Mr. Bernard'a eye for a moment, 
hen he looked away fronn the young beauty 
sitting nest Mm. 

Elsie meantime had been silent, with that 
singuiar, still, watchful look which thoae who 
knew her well had learned to fear. Her head 
just a little inciincd on one side, perfectly mo- 
tionlesa for whole minutes, her eyes seeming to 
grow small and bright, as always when she waa 
ander her evil influencc, she was looking ob- 
liquely at the young girl on the other side of her 
Oousin Dick and next to Bernard Langdon. Aa 
for Dick himself, she seemed to be paying vcry 
little attention to him. Sometimea her eyea 
would wander off to Mr. Bernard, and their ex- 
preasion, as old Dr. Kittredge, who watehed her 
while pretty keenly, noticed, would change 
Tceptibly, Oue would have said that ahc 
ifced with a kind of duU hntred at the giri, 
it with a half-relenting reproachful anger at 
Bernard. 
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MisB Letty Forrester, at whom Elsie liad been 
looking from time to time in this fixeci way, 
was conscious meanwliile of some uiiueiial in- 
fluence. First it waa a feeling of constraint, — 
then, as it were, a diminished power over the 
muscles, aa if an ioviaible elastic cobweb were 
spinning rouiid her, — then a tendency to torn 
away from Mr. Bernard, wlio was making him- 
aelf very agreeable, and look straigbt into thoae 
eyea whicli woiild not leave her, and which 
aeemed to be diawing her towards tliem, while 
at the same time they chilled the blood in all 
her veins. 

Mr. Bernard saw this influenee coming over 
her. All at once he noticed that »he sighed, 
and that some little points of moisture began to 
glisten OD her forehead. But she did not grow 
pale perceptibly ; she had no iiivoluntary or hya- 
terie moveraenta ; she still listened to him and 
3miled naturally enough. Perhapa she waa only 
nervous at being stared at. At any rate, she waa 
coming under some unpleasant influenee or other, 
and Mr. Bernard had aeen enough of the strange 
impression Elsie sometiraea produced to wish 
thia youDg girl to be relieved from it, whatever 
it was. He turned toward Elaie and looked at 
her in such a way aa to draw her eyea upon him. 
Then he looked steadiiy and calmly into them, 
It was a great effort, for some perfectly inei- 
plicable reason. At one inatant hc thought he 
could not sit where he was; he must go and 
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j epeak to Elaie. Then he wanted to fake his 
eyea away from liers; there waa something in- 
tolerable in the light tliat caiiie from them. But 
be was det«?rinined to look her down, and he be- 
lieved he could do it, for he had eeen her counte- 
nance change raore than once wheii he had 
caught her gaze steadily fixed on him. Ail this 
took not miimies, but seconds. Presently slie 
changed eolor slightly, — lifted her head, which 
was iuclined a little to one side, — shut and 
opeiied her eyea two or tbrce times, as if they 
had been pained or wearied, — and turned avi-By 
bafHed, and shamed, as it would aeem, and shorn 
for the time of her eingular and formidable or at 
least evil-natured power of swaying the impulses 

, of those around her. 

It takes too long to describe theae scenes 

I where a good deal of life is coneentrated into 

i few silent seconds. Mr. Jticliard Venner had 

■Bat quietly through it all, although this short 

'pantomime had taken place literally before his 

' Tface. He saw what was going on well cnough, 

1 and rniderstood it all perfectly well. Of course 
the school-mastcr had been trying to niake Elsie 
alous, and had eucceeded. The little school- 

\ ghl waa a decoy-ducfc, — that waa all. Elstates 
like the Dudley property were not to be had 
every day, and no dnubt the Yankee usher was 
willing to take sorae paina to make sure of Elsie. 
Doesn't Elsie look savage ? Dick involuntarily 
moved his chair a little away from her, and 



thouglit be felt a pricking in the small white 
Bcars oa his wriat. A dare-devil fellow, but 
somehow or other this girl had taken straiige 
hold of his iinaginalioii, and he often swore to 
himself, thaf, wheii he raarried her, he woulcl 
carry a loadcd revolver with hira to his bridal 
ch:imber. 

Mrs. Blanche Creamer raged inwardly at first to 
find herself between the two old gentlemen of the 
party. It very soon gave her great coinfort, how- 
ever, to see that Marilla Rowens bad just missed 
it bl her calcidations, aud she chuckled im- 
mensely to find Dudley Venner devotiug him- 
self chiefly to Helen Darley. If the Rowena 
woraan should hook Dudley, ahe felt as if abe 
should gnaw all her nails off for spite. To think 
of seeing her baroucbing about Rockland be- 
hiud a pair of long-tailed bays and a coachman 
with a band on his hat, while she, Blanche Crea- 
mer, was driving herself about in a one-horae 
" carriage " ! Bocovering her spirits by degrees, 
she began playing her surfaces off at the two 
old Doctors, just by way of practice. First she 
heaved up a glaring white shoulder, the right 
one, so that the E,everend Doctor should be 
stunned by it, if such a thing might be. The 
Reverend Doctor was hum'an, as the Apostle 
was not ashamed to confess himself. Half- 
devoutly and half-miaehievously he repeated in- 
wardly, " Resist the Devil and he will fiee from 
you." As the Reverend Doctor did not show 
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aiiy lively susceptibility, she thought she would 

try the left ahoulder on old Dr. Kittredge. That 

worthy and experienced student of science waa 

Dot at all displeased with the manæavre, and 

lifted his head so as to command the exhibitioii 

' through his glasses. " Blanche is good for half 

. a dozen years or so, if she ig careful," the Doctor 

aaid to himself, " and then she must take to her 

prayer-book." After thia spasmodic failnre of 

Mis. Blanche Crearaer's to stir up the old Doc- 

tors, she returned again to the pleasing task of 

watching the Widow io her evident diiscomfituie. 

I But dark as the "Widow looked in her haif-con- 

I cealed pet, she was but as a pale shadow, com- 

[ pared to EUie in her silent concentration of 

shanie and anger. 

" Well, there is one good thing," said Mrs. 
I Blanche Creaoier; "Dick doean't get mucli ont 
I of that cousin of his this evening! Doesn't he 
p look handsome, though ? " 

So Mrs. Blanche, being now a good deal taken 

tip with her observations of those frienda of hers 

[ and ours, began to be rather carelesa of her two 

fold Doctors, who naturally enough fell into con- 

[ Veraation with each otber acrosa the white sur- 

' feces of that lady, — perhaps not very politely, 

but, under the cncumstances, almost aa a matter 

of necessity. 

When a minister and a doctor get talking 
^H^together, they always have a great deal to aayj 
^^MAnd EO it happened tfaat the company left liie 
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table just as the two Doctors were beginning to 
get at each other's ideas about various interest- 
ing matters. If we follow them into the other 
parlor, we can, perhaps, pick up sométhing of 
their conversation. 
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CHAPTEK XXH. 



WHY DOCTOES DIFFER. 



The Company rearranged itseif with some 

changer after leaving the tea-table. Dndley 

Vemier was very polite to tlie Widow ; but that 

lady haviiig been called off for a few moments 

for some domestic arrangement, he slid back to 

the side of Helen Darley, hia daughter's faithful 

I teacher, Elsie had got away by heraelf, and waa 

taken up in atudying the stereoscopic Laoeoun. 

[ Dick, being thus set free, had been seized upon 

I by Mra. Blanche Creamer, who had diifnsed her- 

1 6elf over three-qu arters of a sofa and beckoned 

hira to the reraaining fourth. Mr. Bernard and 

1 Miaa Letty were having a snug téte-d-téte in the 

t of a bay-vvindow. The two Doctora had 

I taken two arm-chairs and sat aquared off against 

I caoh other. Their eonversation ia perhaps as 

i well worth reporting as that of the rest of the 

Company, and, as it waa carried on in a louder 

tone, waa of course more easy to gather and put 

on record. 

It was a curious sight enough to aee those two 
kiepreeentatives of two great professions brougbt 
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face to face to taik over the subjects Ihey had 
been looking at all their lives from aucb dif- 
fétcat polnts of view. Both wtre old ; old 
enough to have been moulded by their habits 
of thought and life ; old enough to have all 
their behels "fretted in," as viiitnera aay, — 
thoroughly worked up with their cbaractfira. 
Each of them looked his calling. The Rev- 
erend Doctor had Uvcd a good deal among 
hooks in his study; the Doctor, as we will call 
the raedieal gentteman, had been ridiug aboat 
the country for between thirty and forty years. 
Hjs face looked tough and weather-worn ; wbile 
the Keverend Doctor's, hearty as it appeared, 
was of finer texture. The Doctor's waa the 
graver of the two ; there waa somcthing of 
grimness about it, — partly owing to the north- 
eastera he had faced for so rnany years, partly 
to long companionship with that stem person- 
age who never deals in sentiment or pleasantry. 
liUs speech was apt to be brief and peremp- 
tory ; it wae a way he had got by orderiug 
patients ; but he could discourae somewhat, on 
occasion, as the reader may find out. The 
Reverend Doctor had an open, smlling expres- 
sion, a chcery voice, a hearty laugh, and a 
cordial way with him which some thought too 
lively for his cloth, but which children, who are 
good judgea of such matters, delighted in, so 
that he was the favorite of all the little roguea 
about towu. But he had the clerical art of so- 
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I bering dowii in a moment, wheii asked to say 
I grace while somebody was in the middle of some 
' particularly funny story ; and tlioiigh his voice 
■was so cheery in commoii talk, in the pulpit, ILke 
almost all preachere, be heid a whojly different 
and peculiar way of speaking, supposed to be 
more acceptable to the Creator than the natura! 
manner. In point of faet, most of our anti- 
papal and anti-prelatical clergymeu do really in- 
terne their prayers, without saspectiug in the least 
that they have falleii ijito such a Romish practice. 
Thia is the way the conversation between the 
Doctor of Divinity and the Doctor of Medicine 
was going on at the point where these notes take 
it np. 



" Ubi tres medici, duo athei, you know, Doctor. 

Your profession has always had the credit of be- 

, ing lax in doctrine, — though pretty stringent in 

practice, ha I ha ! " 

" Some priest said that," the Doctor answered, 

, dryly. " They always talked Latin when ihey 

bad a bigger lie than common to get rid of." 

" Glood I " said tfae Reverend Doctor; " Tm 
a&aid they would lie a little sonietiraes. But 
isn't there some truth in it, Doctor? Don't you 
' think your profession is apt to see ' Nature' in 
I the place of the God of Nature, — to lose sight 
I of the gieat First Cauae in their daily atudy of 
I aecondary causcs ? " 

"I've thought about that," the Doctor answered, 
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"aad Pvc talked about it and read about it, i 
Tve come to the couciusioii that nobody believe« 
in God and trusts in God quite so mnch as the 
doctora ; oiily it isn't just the sort of Deity that 
biome of yom profession fiave wanted them to 
take up witli. There was a student of mine 
wrote a dissertation on the Natural Theology of 
Health and Disease, and took tbat old lying 
proverb for his molto, He knew a good deal 
more about hooks than ever I did, and had 
studied in other countries. l'll tell you what he 
said about it. Hi' said the old Heathen Doetor, 
Galen, praised God for his handiwork in the hu- 
man body, just as if he had been a Christian, 
or the Paalmist hitnself. He said they bad this 
sentÆnce set up in large letters in the great lec- 
ture-roora in Paris where he attended: Idressed 
his wonnd and God healed Imu That was an old 
surgeon'a saying. And he gave a long list of 
doetors who wcre not only Christians, but famous 
ones. I grant you, though, ministers ajid doetora 
are veiy apt to see difl'ereiitly in spiritual mat- 
ters." 

" That'a it," said the Eeverend Doetor ; " you 
are apt to see ' Nature ' where \ve see God, and 
appeal to ' Science' whete we are contented with 
Revelation," 

" We don't separate God and Natnre, perhaps, 
as you do," the Doetor answered. " When we 
Bay that God is omnipresent and omnipotent and 
omniecient, we are a little more apt lo raean it 
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^our folks are. We tliink, when a wouni 
I beals, that God'a presenes and power and ktwiffti 
I edg-e are thtre, healing it, just as that. old sm^ 
[■geon did. We tliink a good raany theologiana, 
Iworkiiig ainong their books, don't aee the facts 
lof the worid they live in. WheQ we tell 'em 
F of tbese facts, they are apt to call ua raaterial- 
iste and atheists and infidels, and all that. We 
' can't help seeing Ihe facts, and we don't think 
\ it'a wicked to mention 'em," 

" Do tell me," the Eeverend Doctor said, " soni^ 

I of these facts wc are iu the habit of overlookingj 

and which your profession thinks it can aee an< 

I understand." 

" Tbat'a very easy," the Doctor replied. " For ^ 

inatance : you don't understand or don't allow for 

idiosyncrasies aa we learn to. We know that 

food and physic aet difiercntly with differtnt peo- 

I pie ; but yon think the same kind of trnth is go- 

5 to sult, or onght to auit, all minds. We don't 

' fight with a patient becauBe he can't take raag- 

' neaia or opium ; but you are all the time quar- 

reiling over your b eliefs, as if belief did not 

depend very much on race and constitution, to 

say nothing of early traiuing." 

" Do you mcan to say that every man is nol 
absolutely free to choose hia bcliefs ? " 

" The men you write about in your studiei 
[ are, but not the men we see in the real worid 
'^There ia somé apparently congcnital defect i 
I the Indiana, for instance, that keeps them froai 
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choosing civilization and Chriatianity, So wH 
the Gypaiea, very likely. Everybody kaows thi 
CathoUcism or ProtestanLism is a good deal 
matter of race. Conatitution has more to 
with belief than people think for. I went to 
Univerealiat church, when I was in the city oi 
day, to hcar a famous man whom all the wori 
knowB, and I never saw auch pews-full of broad 
shoulders and florid faces, and aubatantiol, whole- 
Bome-looking persons, male and female, in 
tny life, Why, it was astonishing. Either thi 
creed made them healthy, or they chose it 
cause they were healtliy. Your folks have ni 
got the hang of human natare." 

" I am afraid this would be considered a 
gniding and dangerous view of human beliefc 
and responaibility for them," the Revcrend Doc 
tor replied. " Prove to a raan that his will if 
govemed by something outside of himself, and 
you have loat all hold on his moral and religioua 
nature. There is nothing bad men want to be- 
lieve BO much as that they are governed by nei 
aity. Now that which is at once degrading 
dangerous cannot be true." 

" No donbt," the Doetor replied, " all large 
viewa of raankind limit our estimate of the abso- 
lute freedom of the will. But I don't think it 
degrades or endangers us, for this reason, that, 
while it makes us charitable to the reat of man- 
kind, our owQ aense of freedom, Whatever it is, is 
never affected by argument, Ctmscience wonH 
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id witk. We feel that we can practieally 
\Ao this or tbat, and if we choose the wrong, we 
know we are respoiisible ; but observation teachea 
OR that this or that other race or individual has 
not the same practical freedora of choicc, I doii't 
Hee how we can avoid this conclusion in the in- 
atance of the American Indians. The science of 
Efhnology has upset n good many theoretical no- 
tions abont human nature." 

" Science I " said the Reverend Doctor, " sci- 
ence I that was a word the ApowtJr Paul did not 
seem to think much of, if we may judge by the 
Epiatle to Timothy: 'Oppositions of science 
falsely so cailed.' I own that I am jealous of that 
word and the pretensions that go with it. Sci- 
ence has seemed to me to be very often ooly the 
handmaid of skepticism." 

"Doctor I" the physician said, emphatieally, 
"science is knowledge. Nothing that is not 
known properiy belonga to sdcncc. Whenever 
knowledge obliges ua to doubt, we are always 
safe in doubting. Astronomers foretell eclipses, 
Bay how long comets are to stay with ns, point 
ont where a new planet is to be found. We see 
they know what they assert, and the poor old lUv 
man CatholJc Church )ias at last to knock under. 
So Geology prwtips a certain succession of events, 
and the best Christian in the world must make 
ttie earth's history square with it. Besides, I 
don't think you remeraber what great revelations 
of hiniBelf tlie Creator has made in the rainds of 
the men who have built up science. You seem 
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to iiie to hold his liumaii masterpieces very cbeqj 
Don't you tliink tlie ' iRsi)iratioD of the Almight^ 
gave Newton and Cuvier 'underataiiding'? 

The Reverend Doctor was not arguing for v 
tory. In faet, what he wanted waa to call ( 
the opinions of the old physician by a show g 
opposition, being already predieposed to ap 
with maiiy of thein, He was rather trying tl^ 
coramon arguments, as one tries trictB of fenS^ 
merely to learn the way of parrying. But ji 
here he saw a tempting opening, and could i 
reaist giving a home-thmst. 

" Yes ; but you surely would not considcs' i 
inspiration of the same kind as that of the v 
of the Old Testament 1 " 

That cornered the Doetor, and he paused a m« 
ment before he replied. Then he raised his hea< 
eo as to command the Reverend Doctor 
through his spectacles, and aaid, — 

" I did not say that. You are clear, I sappoBfl 
that the Omniscient spoke through Soloraon, bti| 
that Shakppeare wrote without his help 1 " 

The Reverend Doctor looked very grave. 
was a bold, bluiit way of putting the question 
He tumed it aaide with the remark, that Sha] 
speare seemed to hira at times to come as aes 
inspiration as any liuman being not includet 
among the sacred writers. 

"Doctor," the physician began, as from 
sudden suggestion, " you woo't quarrel with md 
if I tell you some of my real thoughts, 
you ? " 
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Say on, iny deax Sir, say on," the minister 

answered, with his most genial smile ; " your real 

thoughts are just what I want to get at. A man'a 

real thougiits are a great rarity. If I don't' agree 

I "witb yoii, I sliall lilie to hear yoii." 

The Doctor began ; and in order to give hia 
thoagbta more connectedly, we will omit the con- 
versational brealis, the qiiestions and commeiita 
of the clergyman, and all accidental interruptions, 

' When the old eccleaiasties aaid that where 

L there were three doctora thcre were two atheists, 

I they lied, of coiirse. They called ever^body who 

I difieied from tbem atheists, until they foimd out 

r that not beJieving in God wasn't nearly so ugly a 

[ crime as not believing in some particnlar dogma ; 

I then they called them heretics, until so many 

Lgood people had been buriied under that name 

that it began to smell too strong of roaating flesh, 

-and after that inftdels, which properly meana 

Jople witliout faitb, of whom there are not a 

reat raany in any place or time. But then, of 

ionrse, there was some reaaon why doctors 

Aouldn't fhink about religion exactly as minia- 

sra did, or they aever would have made that 

foverb. It'a very libely that soraething of the 

B kind 13 true now ; whether it is so or not, I 

Kam going to tell you the reasona why it wonld 

lot be Strange, if doctors should take rather dif- 

f ferent vieWB from clergymen about .some matters 

[ of belief. I don't, of eouree, mean all doctors 
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nor all clergyraen. Some doctore go as far as 
any old New-England divine, and some clergy- 
raen Bgree very well wirli the dootore that think 
least accordiiig lo nile. 

" To begin witli their ideas of the Creator him- 
se!f, They aiways see him trying to help hia 
creaturea out of their troubiea. A man no Hooner 
gets a cut, than the Great Physician, whosc agen- 
oy we often call Nature, goeg to work, first to stop 
the blood, and then to heal the wound, and thcn 
to make the scar as small as possible. If a man's 
pBJii exceeds a certain amount, he faint?, and bo 
geta relief. If it lasts too long, habit comes in to 
make it tolerable, If it is altogether too bad, he 
dies. That is the best thiiig to be done under the 
circum stances. So you see, the doctor is con- 
stantly in presence of a benevolent agency work- 
ing against a settled order of things, of which 
pain and disease are the accidents, so to speak. 
Well, no doubt thcy find it harder than clergyiuen 
to believe that there eau be any world or state 
frora whieh this benevolent agency is wholly ex- 
cluded. This niay be very wrong ; but it is not 
unnatural. They can hardly conceive of a per- 
manent state of being in which enta would never 
try to heal, nor habit render suffering endurable. 
This is one effect of their training. 

" Theil, again, their attention is very much 
called to human limitations. Ministers work out 
the machinery of responsibility in an abstract kind 
of way ; they have a sort of algebra of human 
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in wbich friction and stre)tg-lh (or weak- 
ness) of material are left out. You eee, a doetor 
ie in the way of studying children fcocn tlie ino- 
meat of birtb upwards. For the first year or so 
he sees that tliey are just as much pupils of tlieir 
Maker as the yourig of aoy other animala. Well, 
tfaeii Maker trains them to pure selfishness. 
Why 1 In order that thcy may be sure to take 
eare of themselves. So you aee, when a child 
comes to be, we will say a year and a day old, 
and makes his first choice between right and 
wrong, he is at a disadvantage; for he has that 
vis a tergo, as we docfors call it, that force from 
behind, of a whole year's life of selfishness, for 
whluh he ia no more to blame than a calf is to 
blame for haviag lived in the same way, purely 
to gratify his natural appetites. Then we see 
that baby grow up to a child, and, if he is fat and 
stout and red and lively, we expect to find him 
troubleaonie and noisy, and, perhaps, sometimea 
^^ disobedient inore or less ; that's the way each new 
^^ generalion breaks its egg-shell ; but if he ia very 
^H veak and tliin, and is one of the kind that may 
^^Fbe expectcd to die early, he will very likely sit in 
^Hthe house all day and read good hooks about 
^^■Øther little eharp-faced children just like himseif, 
^™^'ho died early, having always been perfectly in- 
different to all the DUt-dooF amu&emeuts of the 
wicked Uttle red-cheelted children. Some of the 
ittle folks we watch grow up to be youiig woraeti, 
md occaaionally one uf them geta nervous, what 
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we call hyaterical, and theii that girl will begin to 
play all sorts of pranks, — to lie and cheat, per- 
haps, in the most unacciountable way, so that ebe 
niight seem to a minister a good example of total 
depravity- We doii't see her in that light. We 
give her iron and valerian, and get her oa hors^ 
back, if we can, and so expect to make her will 
come all right again. By-and-by we are cailed 
in to see an old baljy, threeacore years and ten or 
more old. We find thia oid baby has never got 
rid of that first year's teaching which led him to 
fiU his stomach with all he could pump into it^ 
and hia hånds with everything he could grab. 
People call him a miser.- We are sorryfor him; 
but we can't help remembering hia first year's 
training, and the natural effect of raoney on the 
great raajority of those that have it. So while 
the ministers say he ' shaJI hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,' we like to lemind tbem that 
' with God all things are poasible,' 

" Once more, wc see all kinds of monoraania 
and insanity. We learn from them to recognize 
all sorts of queer tendeneies in minds supposed 
to be Bane, so that we have nothing but compas- 
sion for a large class of persons condemned aa 
sinners by theologians, but conaidered by ue as 
invalids. We have conatant reaaons for noticing 
the transmiasion of qualities from parents to off- 
spring, and we find it hard to hold a child ac- 
countable in any moral point of view for inherited 
bad tem]wr or tendency to drunkenness, — as hard 
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Eihould to blame him for iiiheriting gout or 
isthma. I suppose we are more lenient with ha- 
lan nature than theologians generally are, We 
know that the spirits of men and their viewa of 
the present and the future go up and down with I 
the barometer, and that a permanent depression I 
one inch in the mercurial column would affect J 
le whole theology of C hri stendom. 
"Ministers talk about the human will as if it | 
atood on a high looli-out, with plcnty of light, 
and elbow-room reaching to the horizon. Doc- j 
tors are constantly iioticing how it is tied iip and 
darkened by inferior organization, by dieease, and 
all ?orta of crowding interfetences, until they get 
to look upon Hottentots and Indlåns — and a 
good many of their own race — as a kind of self- 
conscious blood-clocks with very limited power J 
of aelf-deter mi nation. That's the letidenct/, I say, 
a doctor's experience. But the people to whom ] 
ley addresa their statements of the results of , 
leir observation belong to the thinking class of 
highest races, and thei/ are conscioua of a 
;at deal of liberty of will. So in the face of 

faet that civilization with all it offers has | 

ved a dead failure with the aboriginal races of , 

(is country, — on the whole, I say, a dead fail- 

— they talk as if they koew from their own 

iU all about that of a Digger Indian I We are | 

lore apt to go by observation of the facts in 

We are constantly seeing weakness where ] 
m see depravity. I don't say we're right; I J 
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only tell what you must often find to be the faet, 
right or wrong, in talking witli doctors. Yon see, 
too, om notions of bodily and moral diaease, or 
sin, itre apt to go together. We used to be as hard 
on sickneaa as yoa were on sin. We know better 
now. We don't look at sickneES as we used to, 
and try to poison it with everything that is offen- 
sive, — burnt toads and earth-worms and viper- 
broth, and worse things than these. We know 
that disease has something baek of it which the 
bmly isn'l to blarae for, at least in most cases, 
and which very often it ia tiying to get rid of. 
Jnst so with sin. I will agree lo take a hundred 
new-born babea of a certain etock and retnrp 
seventy-five of them in a dozen years true and 
honest, if not ' pions ' children. And I will take 
another hundred, of a different stock, and put 
them in the hånds of certain Ann-Street or Pive- 
Points teachers, and seventy-five of them will be 
thieves and liara at the end of the same dozen 
years. I have heard of an old character, Colonel 
Jaques, I believe it was, a famous cattle-brecder, 
who uged to say he could breed to prctty mach 
any pattern he wanted to. Well, we doctors see 
so much of families, how the tricks of the blood 
keep breaking out, just as much in character as 
they do in looks, that we cau't help feeling as if 
a great iiinny pcople hadn't a fair chance to be 
whaf Js cailed ' good,' and that there isn't a text 
in the Bible bettcr worth keeping alwaya in mind 
tlian that one, ' Judge not, that ye be j 
judgcd.' 
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" As for our gettiiig any quarler at tlie handa I 
[bf theologians, we don't expect it, and liave no J 

_ht to. You don't give each other any quarter. 
L^have had two religious books sent me byfriendB 
Spithin a week or two. One is Mi. Brownson's ; 
he ia as fair and equare as Euclid ; a real houest, 
atrong thinker, and one that knows what hc. 
talkiiig about, — for he bas tried all sorts of re-., 
ligiona, pretty much, He telis us that the Roman I 
Catholie Church ia the oiie ' through whieh alone I 
we can hope for heaven.' The other ia by al 
"worthy Episeopal rector, who appeai's to write a 
if he were in earnest, and he calla the Papaey the 1 
' Devil'a Masterpiece,' and talks about the ' Sa- 
tanic Hcheme' of that very Church 'through i 
which alone,' aa Mr. Brownson tella us, ' we can 
hope for beavcn ' ! What'a the use in oitr caring 
about hard worda aftcr this, — 'atheista,' heretics, 
infidels, and the Uke ? They'rc, after aU, only I 
the cinders picked up out of those heaps of ashea I 
lound the stumps of the old stakes where thoy I 
nsed to bura men, women, and children for not I 
thinking just like other folks. They'll 'croek' 
your fingers, but they can't burn us. 

" Doctors are the best-natured people in the I 
world, except when they get fighting with each I 
jother. And they have some advantages 
;yon. Yon inherit your notions from a sel 
'iests that had no wives and no children 
lone to speak of, and so let thcir huinanity dietl 
>ut of them. It didn't seem much to tbem toJ 
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conJeiiin a few thousand millions of people to 
. purgatory or worse for a mistake of jiidgrnent. 
They didn't know what it waa to have a child 
look up in tliL'ir faces and aay * Father ! ' It will 
take you a hundred or two more years to get d& 
cently hunmnized, after so many centuries of de* 
humanizing celibacy. 

" Besidcs, though our libraries are, perhaps, not 
commonly qnite ao big as yours, God opens one 
book to physiciana that a good many of yoii 
doii't know much about, — the Book of Life. 
That is none of your dasty folios with black 
letters between pasteboard and leather, but it is 
printed in brigbt red type, and the binding of it 
is warm and tender to every touch. They rever- 
ence that book aa one of the Almighty's iiifallible 
revelations. They will iasist on reading you les- 
aoDs out of it, whetiier you call them namea or 
not. These will always be lesGona of charity. 
No doubt, nothiug can be more provoking t« 
listen to. But do beg your folks to remember 
that the Smithfield fires are all out, and that the 
cinders are very dirty and not in the least dangw- 
oua. They'd a great deal better be civil, and not 
be throwiug old proverbs in the doetord' faces, 
when they say that the man of the old monkish 
notions is one thing and tlie man they watch 
from his cradle to his coflin is soraething very 
different." 



It has cost a good deal of trouble to work the 
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Kitor'a.talk up into this format shape. Some 
of his sentences have been rounded off for him, 
and the whole brought into a more rhetorical 
t foim than it could have pietended to, if taken 
8 it fell from his lips. But the exact course of 
s remarka has been foUowed, and as far as pos- 
sible his expressions have been retained. Though 
given in the form of a discourse, it must be re- 
membered that thia waa a conversation, much 
1 more fragnrentary and colloquial than it seeras 
mas just read. 

f The Reverend Docfor waa very far from taking 
offence at the old physician's freedom of speech. 
He knew him to be honeat, kind, charitable, self- 
denying, wherever any sorrow waa to be alleviat- 
ed, always reverentiai, with a cheerful trust in the 
great Father of aJI mankind. To be sure, his 
senior deacon, old Deacon Shearer, — who seemed 
to have got his Scripture-teachirigs out of the 
"Vinegar Bible," (the one where Vineyard is 
misprinted Vinegar, which a good many people 
kSeem to have adopted as the true reading,) — his 
P4enioi deacon had cailed Dr. Kittredge an " infi- 
lel." But the Reverend Doctor could not help 
seling, that, uuless the test, " By their fruits ye 
SiaJl know them," were an interpolation, the 
the better Christian of the two. 
Whatever his senior deacon might think about 
it, he said to himself that he shouidn't be sur- 

Iprised if he met the Doctor in heaven yet, inquir- 
iog anxiously after old Deacon Shearer. 
L . 
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He was on the point of exprcssing liimsel 
frankly to tbe Doctor, with that beiievolciit emÆ 
on his face whicli had Bometimea come near 
givjpg offence to the readers of tbe " Vinegar" 
edition, but he saw that the physician's attention 
had been arreated by Elaie. He looked in thp 
same direction himaelf, and could not help being 
ptruck by her attitude and expresifion. There 
was Bomething »ingularly graceful iu tlie curves 
of her neck and the reet of her figflre, but she 
waa ao perfectly still tliat it seemed as if she were 
hardly breatliing. Her eyes wcre fixed on the 
youiig ^rl with whoiu Mr. Bernard was talking. 
He had ofteii noticed their brilliancy, but now It 
atemed to him that they appeared dull, and the 
look on her features was as of some passion 
which had misscd ita stroke. Mr. Bernard's 
compaoion seemed uneonacloua that she was 
the ohject of this attention, and waa liatening 
to the young master as if he had succeeded in 
making hinisclf very agreeable, 

Of couiae Dick Venner had not miat^ken the 
game that was going on. The school-raaster 
meantto make Elsie jealoua, — and he had done 
it. That's it : get her savage firat, and then eome 
wheedling round her, — a sure trick, if he ian't 
headed ofF somehow. But Dick saw well enough 
that he had better let Elsie alone just now, and 
thought the beat way of killing the eveoing would 
be to aiuusc himself in a little lively talk with 
Mrs. Blanche Creamer, and incideiitally to show 
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£lsie that he could make himself acceptable to j 
ipther women, if not to herself. j 

The "Doctor presently went up to Elsie, deter- J 
^ined to engage hei in conversation and get her ' 
'■nat of her thoughts, which he saw, by her look, 
■were dangeroua. Her father had becn on the 
point of leaving Helen Dariey to go to her, but 
felt eaay enough when he saw the old Doctor at 
her side, and so went on talking. The Reverend 
Doctor, being now left alone, engaged the Widow 
Kowens, who put the best face on her vexation 1 
Bhe could, but waa devoting herself to all the I 
nnderground deitiea for having been Buch a fool j 
as to ask that pale-faced thing iram the Institnte I 
to fiil up her party. 1 

Therc is no space left to report the rest of the 
conversation. If there was anything of any sig- 
I]ificance in it, it will turn up by-and-by, no doubt. 
At ten o'clock the Reverend Doctor called Miss 
Ijetty, who had no idea it was so late ; Mr. Ber- 
nard gave his arm to Helen ; Mr. Richard aaw to 
Mrs. Blanche Creamer; the Doctor gave Elsie a 
cautioning look, and went off alone, thoughtful ; 
Dndley Veuner and his daughter got into their 
carriage and were whirled away. The 
j^mbit was played, and ehe had not 
[ame. 




: Widow^B ^^^H 
won the ^^^H 
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CHAPTEB XXin. 

THB WILD HUNTSMAN. 



The yonng master had not forgotten the old 
Doctor'a cantions. Without attributing auy great 
importance to Ihe warning he had ^vcn him, 
Mr. Bernard had so far complied with his adviee 
that he was becoming a pretty good shot with 
the pistol. It was an amusemeiit as good as 
many othere to practise, and he had taken a 
fancy to it after the first few days. 

The popping of a pistol at odd hours in tbe 
bacli-yard of the Institute was a phenomenon 
more than sufficiently remarkable to be talked 
about in Rockland. The viscous intelligence of 
a country-village ia not easily stirred by the 
winds which ripple the fiuent thought of great 
cities, but it holds every straw and entanglea 
every insect that lights upon it. It soon became 
Tumored in the town that the young master'was 
a wonderful shot with the pistol. Some aaid he 
could hit a fo' pence- ha' pen ny at three rod ; some, 
that he had shot a swallow, flying, with a single 
ball ; some, that he sniiffed a candle five times 
out of six at ten paces, and that be conld hit 
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idttoa in a man's coat he wanted to. In 
r words, as in all sucli cases, all the common 
fats were ascribed to him, as tlie curreiit jokes 
f the day aie laid at the door of any noted wit, 
awever innocent he may be of them. 
In the natural course of tliings, Mr. Bjchard 
Venner, who had by thia time made soine ac- 
quaintances, aa we have seen, among that class 
of the population least likely to allow a live 
cinder of goseip to go out for want of air, had 
beard incidcntally that the master up there at the 
Institute waa all the time practiaing with a pistol, 

Blhat they say he can snuiT a candle at ten rods, 
ii(tbat was Mra. Blanche Creamer's version,) and 
éhat he could hit anybody he wanted to right in 
the eye, as far as he could see the white of it 
Dick did not like the sound of all thia any too 
^^ well. "Without belleving more than balf of it, 
^^Mhere was enough to make the Yankee school- 
^^uiaster too unsafe to be trifled with. However, 
^^■Ifhooting at a mark was pleasant work enough ; 
^^ue had no particular objection to it him^elf. 
^^■Only he did not care so much for ihose little 
^" popgan aifairs that a man carries in his pocket, 
and with which you couldn't shoot a fellow, — 
a robber, say, — without getting the muzzle under 
I bis nose. Pistols for boys ; long-range riflea for 
There was sucb a gun lying in a eloset 
rith the fowling-piecea. He would go out into 
Sie tields and aee what he could do as a marks- 
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The nature of the mark which Dick cbose for 
experimenting upon was singular. He had found 
8ome paiies of glas^ which had been reiiioved 
from au old sash, and he plaeed these succes- 
sively before his target, airauging them at diffar- 
eiit angles. He found that a hullet would go 
through Ihe glass without glaucing or having ita 
force materially abated. It was an intereating 
faet in physies, and might prove of some prao 
tical signiiicaDce hereafter. Nobody knows what 
may turn up to render these out-of-the-way facts 
UBcful. All this was done in a quiet way in one 
of the bare spots high up the side of The Moun- 
tain. He was very thoughtful in taking the pre- 
caution to get so far away ; rifle-bullets are apt 
to glance and corae whizzing about peoplc'a ears, 
if they are fired in the neighborhood of houses. 
Dick satisfied himself that he could be tolerably 
sure of hitting a pane of glass at a distance of 
thirty rods, more or less, and that, if there hap- 
pened to be anything behind it, the glass would 
not inaterially alter the force or direction of the 
buUet. 

About thia time it occurred to him also that 
there was an old accomplishment of his which 
he would be in danger ^of losing for want of 
practice, if he did not take aome opportunity to 
try his band and rcgain ita cunning, if it had be- 
gun to be diminished by disuae. For hia first 
trial, he chose an evening when the moon was 
shining, and after the hour when' the Rockland 
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people Tvere like to be stiiring abroad. He waa 
BO far established now that he conld do much as 
he pleased without exciting remark. 

The prairie horse he rode, the mustang of the 

Pampas, wild aa he was, had been tratned to take 

part in at least one exerciae.* Thia waa the 

accompiiahment in which Mr. Richard now pro- , 

posed to try himself. For thia purpoae he aought 

the implement of which, aa it may be remem- 

;red, he had once made an ineidental use, — the 

tso, or long strip of hide with a alip-nooae at ] 

le end of it, He had been accustomed toplay- 

ig with auch a thong from hia boyhood, and had 

:come espert in its use in capturing wild cattle 

the coiirse of hia adventures. Unfortunately, 

lere were iio wiid balla likely to be met with Jn 

le neighborhood, to become the aubjects of his 

A atray cow in the road, an ox or a horae 

isture, must serve hia turn, — dull beaste, 

it moving marks to aim at, at any rate. 

Never, since he had galloped in the chase over 

ie Pampas, had Dick Venner felt auch a sense 

if life and power aa when he struck the long 

into his wild horse'a flanks, and dashed 

along the road with the lasso lying like a coiled 

snake at the saddle-bow. In skilful hånds, the 

lilent, bloodlesa nooae, flying like an arrow, but 

it like that leaving a wound behind it,— aud- 

a3 a pistol-shot, but without the tell-tale 

cxplosion, — iaoneof the moat fearful and inya- 

terious weapona that arm the hånd of man. The 
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old Romans knew how formidable, even in COO' 
test with a gladiator equipped with sword, helmet, 
and shield, was the almost iiaked reliarius, ■with 
his net in one hånd and his three-prongt-d javelin 
in the otiier. Once get a net over a man's head, 
or a cord roiind'his neck, or, what is more fre- 
qiientty done nowadays, honnet him by knocking 
hig hat doven over his eyes, and he is at the 
mercy of his opponent. Om soldiere who served 
against the Mexicans found thia out too well. 
Many a poor fellow has been lassoed by tiie fierce 
riders from the plains, and fallen an easy victira 
to the captor who had snared hira in the fatal 
noose. 

But, imposing as the sight of the wild hunts- 
raen of the Pampas might bave been, Dick could 
not help langhing at the mock subliraity of hia 
situation, as he tried his firat experimeut on aa 
unhappy milky mother who had atrayed from her 
herd and waa wandering disconsolately aloog 
the road, laying the dust, as she went, with 
thready atreams from her swollen, swinging ud- 
dera. " Here goea the Don at the windraiil!" 
said Dick, and tilted full apeed at her, whirling 
the laaso round his head aa he rode, The crea- 
ture swerved to one side of the way, aa the wild 
horse and hia rider came rushing down upon 
her, and preaently turned and ran, aa only cowa 

and it wouldn't be safe to say it — can run. 

Jnat beforc he passed, — at twenty or thirty feet 
from her, — the laaso shot from hia hånd, un- 
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lumg aa it fiew, and in an Instant its loop was 
. jroiind her horns. " WeJI cast I " said Dick, as 
I he galloped up to her aide and dexterously dis- 
[ engaged tbe lasso. " Now for a horse on the 
I gan ! " 

He had the good luck to find one, preaently, 

grazing in a pasture at the road-aide. Taking 

down the rails of the fence at oae point, he drove 

the horae into the road and gave chaae, It waa 

a lively young aniraal eiiough, and was easily 

roused to a pretty fast pace. As his gallop grew 

more aod more rapid, Dick gave the reins to the 

. ^mustang, utitil the two horses strctched them- 

r selves out in their longeat strides. If the firat 

ieat looked like play, the one he waa now to 

attempt had a good deal the appearance of real 

work. Ile touched the raustaug with the spur, 

and in a fev/ fierce leaps found himself nearly 

h-abreast of the frightened animal he was cliasing. 

■Once more he whirled the lasso round and round 

■over his head, and then sbot it forth, aa the 

Biattleanake shoots his head from the loops against 

n'hlch it rests. Tbe noo^e waa round the horse'a 

aeck, and in another instant was tightcned so 

i almost to stop his breath. The prairie horse 

ikoew the trick of the cord, and leaned away 

'• ftora the captive, so as to keep the thong tensely 

stretched between liia neck and the peak of the 

saddle to which it was fastened. Struggling was 

■■of no use with a halter round his Wiiidpipe, and 

'ery soon began to tremble and stagger, — 
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blind, no doubt, and with a roaring in his eara s 
of a thousancl ba( t.le-trumpets, — at any rate, 
subdued and helpicss. That waa cnough. Dick 
looaened his lasso, wound it up again, laid it Hke 
a pot suak'e in a coU at his saddle-bow, tnrned 
his horse, and rode slowly along towards the 
mansion -house. 

The place had never looked more stately and 
beautiful to him than as he now saw it in the 
moonlight. The undulations of the land, — the 
grand tiionnta i u- screen which sheltered the inan- 
Bion from the northern blasts, rising with all its 
hanging forests and parapets of naked rock high 
towarda the heavens, — the ancient raansion, with 
its square chimneys, and body-guard of old treea, 
audcincture of Iow walis wJth marble-pillared 
gateways, — the fields, with their various covcr- 
ings, — the beds of flowers, — the plots of turf, 
one with a gray column in its centre bearing a 
sun-dial on which the rays of the moon were idiy 
shining, another with a white stone and a nar- 
row ridge of turf, — over all these objecte, har- 
monized with all their. infinite details into one 
fair whole by the moonlight, the prospective heir, 
aa he deemed himseif, looked with admiring eyea. 

But while he looked, the thought lose up in 
his mind like waters from a poisoned fountain, 
that theru was a deep plot laid to cheat him of 
the Jnheritauce which by a doubie claim he meant 
to call his own. Every day thia ice-cold beauty, 
this daiigerous, handsome cousin of his, went up 
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;t place, — that uaher'a girl-trap. Bvery day,J 
— regularly novv, — it uaed to be differeiit. 
Bhe go ouly to get out of hia, her cousiu's, reaeh fm 
Waa she not rather becoming more and more 1 
Toli'ed in the toils of this plotting Yankee ? 

If Mf. Bernard had ehown himself at that mot 1 
ment a few rods in advance, the chances are that 
in lesa than onc minute he would have found 
himself with a noosc round hia neck, at the beeb 
of a mouuted horseman. Providence spared him 
for the present. Mr. Richard rode his horse 
quietly round to the stable, put hitii u]j, and pro- 
ceeded towards the house. He got to his bed 
.without diaturbing the family, but eould not 
eleep, The idea had fully taken poaaession of 
his mind that a deep intrigue was going on which 
would end by bringing Elaie and the school-maa- 
ter into relations fatal to all his own hopes. "With 
-that ingenuity which always accompaniea jeal- 
Dusy, he torturcd every circumstahce of the last 
few weeks so as to make it square with this be- 
lief. From this vein of thought he naturally passed J 
to a consideration of every possible method by« 
which the issue lie feared might be avoidcd. 

Mr. Richard talked vcry plain language with 
ihiraself in all these inward coUoqiiiea. Suppos- 
ing it came to the worst, what could be done 
theu ? Firat, an accident might happen to tKe i 
Bchu ol- master which should put a complet« andf 
£nal check upon his projects and contrivancea. 
particular accident which might interrupt his 
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careet must, evidently, be determined by circara.- 
stanccs; but it must be of a nature to esplain 
itseif without the aecessity of any particular per- 
son'a becoming iuvolved iii tbe matter. It would 
be uapleasaat to go iiito particidars ; but every- 
body knowa well enough that men soraetimes 
get in the way of a stray hullet, and that yonug 
pCTsons occasionally do violence to themselves in 
varioua modes, — hy fije-arms, suspension, and 
other means, — in conaequence of diaappoint- 
ment in love, perbaps, oftener than from other 
motives. There waa still another kind of acci- 
dent which might serve his purpose. If anything 
ahould happen to Elsie, it would be the most 
natural thing in the world that his uncle ahould 
adopt him, his nephew and only near relation, as 
his heir. Unlesa, indced, Uncle Dudley shoald 
take it into his head to marry again. In that 
case, where would he, Dick, be ? This was the 
most deteatable complicatiou which he could 
conceive of. And yet he had noticed — he could 
not help noticing — that his uncle iiad been very 
attentive to, and, as it seemed, very mueh pleased 
with, that young woman from the school. What 
did that mean ? Waa it poasihle that he was 
goiiig to take a faucy to her? 

It made him wild to think of all the several 
contingencies which might defraud him of that 
good-fortane which seemed but just uow within 
his grasp. He glared in the darkness at imag- 
inary faces: sometiines^at that of the handsome, 
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rous sehool-master ; soraetimes at that of 
the Bieek-looking, but, no doubt, scheining, lady- 
teiicher ; soraeiimes at that of the dark girl whom 
he was ready to make his wife ; sometim 
that of his much respected uucle, who, of courseffl 
conld not be aUowed to peril the fortnnea of hiaa 
relatives by forming a new coniiection. It was 
A frightful perplexity in which he found himaelf, 
because there was no one single life an accident 
to which would be sufficient to insure the fitting 
and natoral coarse of descent to the great Dud- 
ley property, If it had been a simple queation 
of helping forward a caaualty to any one perBon, 
Ihere was nothing in Dick'a habits of thonght and 
living to make that a serious difficulty. He had 
been so much with lawlesa people, that a life be- 
-tween his wiah and his object seenied only as an 
obstacle to be removed, provided the object were 
worth the risk and trouble. Bnt if there were 
two or three lives in the way, manifeatly that al- 
tered the case. 

His Southern blood was getting impatient. 
, There was enough of the New-Englander about 
biin to make hira calculate bis chances before he 
jtruck ; but his plans were liablc to be defeated 
at any moment by a passionate impulse such as 
the dark-hued races of Southern Europe and their 
deacendanta are liable to, He lay in his bed, 
Bometimes arranging plans to meet the various 
difficulties aiready mentioned, sometimea getting _ 
into a paroxysra of blind rage in the perplexi^ 
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of considering what object he Bhould select as tbe 
one most clearly in his way. Oti the whole, 
there could be no doubt where tlie most threat- 
ening of all hia embarrassmenta lay. It waa in 
the probable growing relation between liHsie and 
the school-maBter. If it should^rove, as it seemed 
likely, that there was springing up a serious at- 
tachment teiidlng to a union between thero, he 
kcew what he should do, if he was not quite bo 
Bure how he should do it. 

Thore waa one thing at leaat whlch migbt 
iiivor his projecta, and which, at any rate, would 
BCTve to amiise him. He could, by a Uttle quiet 
observation, dnd out what were the school-maa- 
ter's habits of life : whether he had any routine 
which could be calculated upon ; and under what 
circumstances a atrictly private interview of a 
few rninutea with him migbt be rcckoncd on, in 
case it ahould be deairable. He could also very 
probably learn some facts about Elsie : whether 
the young man was in the habit of attending her 
on her way home fi-om school ; whether she 
Btayed about the school-room after the other girls 
had gone ; and any incidental matters of intereat 
which might preaent themaelves. 

He was getting more and more reatleaa foi 
want of some excitement. A mad gallop, a visit 
to Mrs. Blanche Creamer, who had taken auch 
a fancy to him, or a chat with the Widow Row- 
ena, who was very lively in her talk, for all her 
aombre colors, and reminded him a good deal of 
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Sorae of his earlier friends, the sehoritas, — all 
these were distractions, to be sure, but not enough 
to keep his fiery epirit from fretting ilaelf in long- 
inga for more daiigeroua excitementa. The thought 
of getting a knowledge of all Mr. Bernard's ways, 
BO that he would be in his power at any moiiieiitj 

Iwas a happy one. 
For some daya after thia he foHowed Etsie at a 
iong diatance behind, to watch her until she got 
to the achool-house. One day he saw Mr. Ber- 
nard join her: a mere accident, very probably, 
for it waa only once this happened. She came 
On her homeward way alone, — quite apart from 
the groups of giria who strolled out of the achool- 
house yard in company. Sometirnea ahe waa be- 
hiad them all, — which Vas suggeative. Could 
flhe have stayed to meet the school-master ? 

ae could have amuggled himself into the 
kschsol, he would have liked to watch her thøre, 
PBUd aee if there was not some understandiug 
Ibetween her and the master which betrayed itself 
I by look or word. But this waa beyond the Umita 
lof his audacity, and he had to content himaelf 
V'With auch cautloaa observations aa could be made 
■ at a distance. With the aid of a pocket-glass he 
Icould malte out peraons without the risk of being 
f cbaerved himself. 

Mr. Silas Peckham's corps of instructors waa 
I not expected (o be oS duty or to stand at ease 
Lfor any considerable length of time. Sometirnea 
■Idr. Bernard, who had more freedom than the 
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rest, would go out for a ramble in the daytime ; 

but more frequently it would be in the eveoing, 
after tlie liour of "retirliig," as bedlime was ele- 
gaiitly termed by the young ladiea of the Apol- 
linean Institute. He woiild then not unfrequently 
walk out alone in the comiiioii loads, or climb up 
the sides of The Mountain, which seemed to be 
onc of his favorite resorts, liere, of course, it 
was impoBsible to follow him with the eye at a 
distance. Dick had a Uideous, gnawiiig suapicion 
that aomewhere in these deep ehadea the school- 
master might meet Elsie, whose eveniiig wander- 
ingB he knew ao well. But of thia he was not 
able to assure himself. Secrecy was necessary to 
his present plans, and he could not compromise 
himself by over-eager curiosity. One thing he 
learned with certainty. The master retuxned, 
after his walk one evening, and entered the build- 
in^ where his room was situated. Presently a 
light betrayed the window of his apartment. 
From a wooded bank, some thirty or forty rods 
from this building, Dick Venner could see the 
inferior of the ehamber, and watch the master 
aa he sat at his deak, the light falling strongly 
upon his face, intent upon the book or manuscript 
before him. Dick contemplated hira very long in 
this attitude. The sense of watching his every 
motion, himself meanwhile utterly unseen, was 
delicious. How little the master waa thinking 
what eyes were on him I 

Well, — there were two things quite certaln. 
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One was, that, if be chose, he could meet the 
Bchool-master alone, either in the road or in a 
more solitary place, if be preferred to wateli his 
chance for an evening or two. The other was, 
that he comraanded bis position, as he eat at hiij 
deslt ia -the evening, in such a way that there 
wouid be very little ditticulty, — so far ae that 
-weat ; of course, however, silence is alwaya pref- 
erable to uoise, and there is a great difference in 
tb» marks left by different casualties. Very likely 
aothing would conie of all this Æspionage ; but, 
at any rate, the firat thing to be done with a man 

l*ou waot to have in your power is to learn his 

Babite. 

1- Since the tea-party at the Widow Rowens's, 
Elsie had been more fitful and moody than ever. 
Dick understood aJl this well enough, yon know, 

I Itwas the worktng of her jealousy against thai 
'Jtoaag school-girl to whom the master bad de- 
[Jsoted himself for the sake of piquing the heiress 

Pof the Dudley inansion, Was it possible, in any 

fway, to exaeperate her irritable nature against 

I him, and in this way to render her more acceasi- 
j to his owu advances ? It was difficult to in- 
bence her at all. 8he endured his company 
■rithout seeraing to enjoy it, She watched him 
"with that »trange look of hers, sometiraes as if 
she were on her guard against him, sometiraes as 
if she would ilke to strike at him aa in that fit of 
childii^h passion. She ordered him about with a 
baughty indifference which reminded Jiira of his 
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own way with the dark-eyed women whom fa«. 
liad known so well of old. AU thia added a secret 
pleasure to tlie othor motives lie had for woriy- 
ing her with jealous Buapicions. He knew she 
brooded sitently ou any grief that poisoned ber 
comfort, — that she fed oii it, aa it were, until it 
ran with every drop of blood in her veina, — and 
that, except in some paroxysm of rage, of whicb 
he hiraself was not likely the seeond time to be 
the objecf, or in some deadly vengeance wrought 
SDcrctly, againat whicb he would keep a sharp 
lookout, BO far as he was eoncerned, ehe had 
no outlet for her dangerous, emoiddering paa- 



Beware of the woman who cannot find firee 
utteranee for all her atorray inner life either in 
Words or aong I So long as a woman can talk, 
there is nothing she cannot bcar. If she cannot 
have a companion to listen to her woea, and has 
no musical utteranee, vocal or instrumental, — 
then, if she ia of the real woman sort, and has 
a few heartfola of wild blood in her, and yon 
have done her a wiong, — double-bolt the door 
which she may enter on noiselesa slipper at mid- 
night, — look twice before you taste of any eup 
whose draught the ahadow of her hånd raay 
have darkened I 

But let her talk, and, above all, cry, or, if she 
is one of the coarser-grained tribe, give lier the 
run of all the red-hot espletivea in the language, 
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aiid let her blister her lips iR'hh them nntil she is 
tired, she will aleep like a lamb after it, and you 
may take a cup of coffee from herwithout etirriiig 
it up to look for its sediment. 

So, if she can eing, or play od any muaical in- 
strument, all her wickedness will rnn off through 
her throat or the tips of her fingers. How many 
tragedies find their peaceful calasfrophe in fierce 
roulades and strenuous bravuras I How raauy 
lurdera are executed in double-quick time npon 
le keys which stab the air with their dagger- 
[fltiokes of sound I What would our civilization 
without the piano ? Are not Erard and Broad- 
wood and Chickerlng the true humaniaers of our 
time ? Therefore do I love to hear the all-per- 
vading lum tum jarring the walls of little parlors 
in houses with double door-plates on their portals, 
looking ont on streets and courts which to know 
to be unknown, and wherc to exlst is not to 
ive, according to any true definition of living. 
'herefore complain I not of modern degeneracy, 
■hen, even firom the open window of the sraall 
inlovely farm-houae, tenanted by the hard-handed 
lan of bovine flavurs and the flat-patterned wom- 
n of broken-down countenance, issue the same 
.miliar soundii. For who knows that Almira, 
'^Ut for thcse keys, which throb away her wild 
irapuises in harmlesa discorda, would not have 
been.fiouting, dead, in the brown stream wHich 
slides through the meadowa by her father'a door, 
or living, with tbat other current which rnna 
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beneath the gas-lights over the slimy pavement, 
ohoking with wretched weeds that were once in 
spotless flower? 

Poor Elsie ! She never sang nor played. 8he 
never shaped her inner life in words : such utter- 
ance was as much denied to her nature as com- 
mon articulate speech to the deaf mute. Her 
only language must be in action. Watch her 
well by day and by night, Old Sophy ! watch her 
well ! or the long line of her honored namé may 
close in shame, and the stately mansion of the 
Dudleys remain a hissing and a reproach tiU its 
roof is buried in its cellar ! 
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CHAPTER XXir. 



" Abel I " said the old Doctor, one morning, 
[■i-*after you've harnesaed Caustic, come into the 
Lstudy a few minutes, wUI you ? " 

Abel nodded. He was a man of few words, 
Jand he knew that the " will you" did not require 
' an apswer, being the true New- England way of 
rounding the corners of an employer'a order, — a 
tribute to the peisonal independence of an Amer- 
ican Citizen. 

The hired man eame into the atudy in the 
I course of a few rainutes. His face was perfectly 
\ Btillj and he waited to be apoken to { bnt the 
I Poctor'a eye detected a certain meaning'in hia 
I expreeaion, which looked as if he had Bome« 
I thing to commuiiicate, 

" Well? " said the Doctor. 
" He's up to mischief o' some kind, I guess," 
I Baid Abel. " I jest happcned daown by the man- 
[ Bion-haouiie last night, 'n' he come aout o' the gate 
L on that queer-lookin' creatur" o' his. I watched 
I hiin,.'n' he rid, very slow, all raoun' by the Insti- 
Ifoot, 'u' acted aa ef he was epyin' abaout. He 
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looks to me iike a man fliat'a calc'latin' to do 
Bome kind of ill-turn to somebody. I ahouldnt 
Iike to have him raoon' me, 'f tliere wa'n't a 
pitclifork or an eel-spear or some sech weep'n 
within reach. He may be all right; but I don't 
Iike his looks, 'n' I don't see what he's lurkin' 
raouii' the lustitoot for, after folks is abed.'' 

" Have yoii watched him pretty eloae for the 
laet few days 1 " said the Doctor. 

" WO, yes, — I've had my eye on him consid'- 
ble o' Ihe time. I haf to bc pooty shy abaout it, 
or he'U fijjd aont th't I'm on hia tracks. I don' 
want him to get a spite ag'inst mp, 'f I c'n help it; 
he looks to me llke one o' tbem kind that kerries 
what they call slung-shot, 'n' hits ye on the side 
o' th' head with 'em bo snddin y' never koow 
what hurta ye." 

" Why," said the Doctor, sharply, — " have you 
ever seen him with any sueh weapon about 
■ him?" 

»WU,- no, — I caan't say that I hev," Abel 
answered, ■' On'y he looks kiii' o' dangerous, 
Maybe he'a all jest 'z he ought to be, — I caan't 
Bay that he a'n't, — but he's aout late nights, 'n' 
lurkin' raoun' jest 'z ef he wus spyiii' somebody ; 
'ii' somehaow I caiin't help mistruatin' them Port- 
agee-lookin' fellahs. I caan't kcep the run o' 
thiB chap all the time ; but I've a notion that old 
blaek woman daown 't the mansion-haouse knows 
'z much abaout him 'z anybody." 

The Doctor paased a moment, aiUir I 
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this report from his private detective, and then 
got into his chaiae, and turned Caustic'a head in 
the direction of thc Dudley mansiou. He had 
been auspicious of Dick from the first. He did 
not like his mixed blood, nor his looks, nor his 
iWaye, He had formed a conjecturo about his 
projects early. He had made a shrewd gueas as 
to the probable jealousy Dick would feel of the 
Bchool-master, had found out somethiiig of Ma 
movements, and had cautioned Mr. Bernard, — 
as we have seen. He felt an interest in the young 
man, — a student of his own profession, an intel- 
ligent and ingenuously unsaspecting yomig fel- 
low, who had been thrown by accident into the 
companionship or the neighborhood of two per- 
Bons, one of whom he knew to be dangerous, and 
the other he believed instinctively might be capa- 
ble of crirae. 

The Doctor rode down to the Dudley mansion 
solely for the sake of aeeing Old Sophy. He waa 
lucky enough to find her alone in her kitchen. 
He began talking with her as a physidan; he 
wanted to know how hér rheumatism'had been. 
The shrewd old woman saw through all that with 
her little beady black eyes. It was aomething 
quite different he had eome for, and Old Sophy 
.answered very briefly for her aches and aila. 

" Old folks' bones a'n't Hke young folks'," she 
said. " It's the Lord'a doin's, 'n' 't a'n't niuch 
.mattÆr. I sha'n' be long roon' this kitehen. It's 
t'tfae young Missia, Doctor, — it'a our Elaie, — it'a 
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the baby, ns we use' t' call her, — don' you r 
ber, Docior ? Seventecn year ago, 'n' her poor 
molher cryiii' for her, — ' Where is ehe? where is 
ahe ? Let me see her ! ' — 'n' how I run up-stairs, 
— I could run thcn, — 'n' got Ihe coral necklace 
'n' put it routid her litile neck, 'n' then showed 
her to her mother, — 'n' how her mother Jooked at 
her, 'n' Jooked, 'n' then put out her poor thin fin- 
gers 'n' lifted Ihe necklace, — 'n' felj right back on 
her piller, as white as though ahe waa laid out to 
bury ? " 

The Doctor answered her by silence and a look 
of grave assent. He had never chosen to let Old 
Sophy dwell upon these matters, for obvious rea- 
Bons, The girl must not grow up haunted by 
perpctual fears and prophecies, if it were possible 
to prevent it. 

" Well, how haa Elsie eeemed of late ?" he said, 
after thia brief pause. 

The old woman shook her head. Then she 
looked up at the Doctor so steadily and aearch- 
ingly that the diamond eyes of Elsle heraelf could 
hardly have pierced more deeply. 

The Doctor raised his head, by his habitual 
movement, and met the old woman's look with 
his own calm and acrutiuizing g£ize, sharpened by 
the glassea through which he now aaw her. 

Sophy spoke presently in an awed tone, as if 
telling a vision. 

" We shall be haTin' troubie before long. 
The' 'a somethin' comiu' .firom the Lord. I've 
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ara am s, Doctor. II'b tnany a year I' ve 
Ibeen a-dreamin', but now they're comin' over V 
lover the same thing. Three times I've dreamed 
lonething, Doctor, — onethingl" 

" And what was that ? " the Doctor said, with 

f that shade of curiosity in bis tone which a meta- 

, pfayi<ician would probably eay is an index of a 

certain tendency to belief in the superstltion to 

I which the question refers. 

" I ca'n' jestly tell y' what it was, Doctor," the 
lt)ld woraan answered, as if bewildered and trying 
fto clear up her recoOections; "but it waa some- 
tbin' fearful, with a great noise 'n' a great cryin' 
o' people, — like the Las' Day, Doctor! The 
Lord have mercy on my poor chil', 'n' take cate 
of her, if anything happens ! Bnt Fe feared 
Bhe'U never live to see the Las' Day, 'f 't don' 
come pooty quick." 

Poor Sophy, only the third generation from 
cannibalism, was, not unnaturally, somewhat con- 
faaed in her theological notions. Some of the 
Second-Advent preachers had been about, and 
circulated their predictions among the kitchen- 

I population of Rockland. This waa the way in 
which it happened that she mingled her fears in 
«ach a Strange manner with their doctrlnes. 
The Doctor answered solemnly, that of the day 
fcnd hour we knew not, but it became ub to be 
blwaya ready. — "Is there anything going on in 
tiie houaehold different from comraon ? " 
lZzz: 
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Ijfe and intelligence, when she turned it fall upon 
the Doctor, as if she had slipped off her infirmities 
and years like an outer garment. All (hose fine 
iDstincts of observation which came straight, fo 
her from her savage grandfather looked ont of her 
little eyes. She had a kind of faith that the Doc- 
tor was a mighty conjurer, who, if he wonld, 
could bewitch any of them. She had relieved 
her feelings by her long talk with the minister, 
but the Doctor was the iinmediate adviser of the 
family, and had watched thora through all their 
troubles. Perhaps he could tell them what to do. 
She had but one real objeet of afFection in the 
world, — this ehild that she had tended from in - 
fancy to womanhood. Troubles were gathering 
thick round her ; how soon they would break 
upon her, and blight or destroy her, no one oonid 
tell; but there was nothiiig in all the catalogne 
of terrors which might not corae upon the-house- 
hold at any moment. Her own wits had aharp- 
ened themselves in keepiiig watch by day and 
night, and her face had forgotten its age in the 
excitemcnt which gave tife to its features. 

"Doctor," Old Sophy said, "there's strange 
things goin' on here by night and by day. I don' 
like that man, — that Di ek, — I never liked him. 
He giv' me some o' these things 1' got on ; I take 
'em 'cos I know it make him mad, if I no take 
'em; I weai 'em, so that he necdn' feel as if I 
didn' like him ; but, Doctor, I hate him, — jea' as 
mach as a raember o' the church has the Lord'a 
leave to hate anybody." 
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Her eyes sparkled with the old savage light, aa 
if her ilUwill to Mr. Richard Venner might per- 
haps go a little farther than the Christiap bmit 
fihe had assigned. But remember that her grand- 
fatherwas in the habit of inviting his iiienda to 
dine with him upon the last eneray he had bagged, 

■ (land that her grand mother'a teeth were filed down 
Rto points, 80 that they were as sharp as a shark'a. 
P, " What is that you have seen about Mr, Richard 

Venner that gives you such a spite against liina, 
Sophy ? " asked the Doctor. 
" What r seen 'bout Dick Venner ? " ahe replied, 

»fiercely. " I'IJ tell y' what I' seen. Dick wan'a 
-to marry our Elsie, — that'a what he wan's ; 'n' 
; he don' love her, Doctor, — he hates her, Doctor, 
as bad as I hate him ! He wap's to marry our 
Elsie, 'n' live here in the big house, 'n' have nothin' 
to do but jes' lay still 'n' watch Massa Venner 'n' 
e how long 't '11 take him to die, 'ii' 'f he don' 
.. die faa' 'nuff, hclp him somc way t' die fasserl — 

■ I Come close up t' me, Doctor I I wan' t' fell you 

Boraethin' I tol' th' minister t'other day, Th' min- 
ister, he come down 'n' prayed 'ii' talked good, — 
k he's a good man, that Doctor Honeywood, 'n' I 
►■ tol' him all 'bout our Elsie, — but he didn' tell no- 
, ibody what to do to stop all what I been dreamin' 
I about happenin'. Come close up to me, Doctor ! " 
The Doctor drew his chair close up to that of 
the old woman. 

" Doctor, nobody mua'n' never marry our Elsie 's 
■ long 's sbe lives ! Nobody mus'n' never live with 
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Elaie bat Ol' Sophy ; 'n' Ot' Sophy won't never 
die 's long 's EUie 's alive to be took care af. But 
Ta feared, Doctor, I's gceatly feared Elaie waii' to 
inairy somebody. The' 'a a young gen'l'm'n up at 
that Bchool where she go, — so Bome of 'em tella 
me, — 'a' she loves t' sce him V talk wi' hitn, 'n' 
she talks aboiit Mm wheii she's asieep soiDetimes. 
She mus'n' never marry nobody, Doctor ! If ehe 
do, he die, certain I " 

" If she has a fancy for the young man up at 
the Bchool there," the Doctor said, " I shouldn't 
think there would be niuch danger from Dicli." 

" Doctor, nobody know nothin' 'bout Elsie but 
Ol' Sophy, She no like any other creatur* th't 
ever drawed the bref o' life. If she ca'n' marry 
one man 'cos she love him, she marry another man 
'cos she hate him." 

" Marry a man beeause she hates him, Sophy ? 
No woman ever did BUch a thiiig as that, or ever 
will do it," 

" Who tol' you Elsie was a woman, Doctor?" 
said Old Sophy, with a flash of strange intelli- 
gence in her eyes. , 

The Doctor's face showed that he was sfartled. 
The old woman could not know miich aboat 
Elsie that he did not know; but wbat strange s 
perstJtion had got into her head, he was puzzled 
to guess. He had bettcr follow Sophy'a lead and 
find out what she iiieant. 

" I should call Elsie a woman, and a very band- 
Bomc one," he said. " Vou don't niean ihat she 
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lias any mark about her, except-^you know — 
under the nccklace ? " 

The old woman resented the thought of any de- 
formity about her darling. 

"I didn' say she had nothin' — but jes' that — 
you know. My beauty have anything ugly? 
She's the beautifullest-ahaped lady that ever had 
a ehinia' aUk gown drawed over her shoulders. 
On'y she a'n't like uo other woman in none of her 
ways. Bhe don't cry 'n' laugh like other women, 
An' she ha'n' got the same kind o' feeljn's as other 
women. — Do you know that young gen'l'm'n up 
at the school, Doctor ? " 

"Yes, Sophy, I've met him sometimes. He's 
a very nioe sort of yonng man, handsome, too, 
and I don't much wonder Elsie takes to him. 
Tell me, Sophy, wtiat do you think would hap- 
pen, if he should chance to fall in love with Elsie, 
and she with him, and he should marry her 1 " 

" Put your ear close to my lips, Doctor, dear ! " 
She whiapered a little to the Doctor, then added 
aloud, " He die, — that'a all." 

" But snorely, Sophy, you a'n't afraid to have 
Dick marry hei, if she would have him for any 
reason, are you ? He can take care of bimaelf, if 
anybody can." 

" Doctor I " Sophy answered, " nobody can take 
care of hiaself that live wi' Etsie ! Nobody never 
in all thi3 worl' mua' live wi' EUie but Ol' Sophy, 
I tell you. You don' think I care for Dick ? 
What do I care, if Dick Venner die ? He wan'a 
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to raarry our Elsie bo 's to live in the big hoase 

'n' get all the monoy 'n' all the silvcr things 'n' 
all the chiata fuU o' linen 'n' beaiitiful clotbea! 
That'a what Dick wan'a, An' he liates Elsie 'cos 
ehe don' like him. But if he marry Elsie, she'U 
make htm die some wrong way or other, 'n' they'll 
take her 'n' hang her, or he'll get mad with her 
'n' choke her. — Oh, I know his chokin' tricks ! — 
he don' leave his keya rouii' for nothin' I" 

" What's tbat you aay, Sophy ? Tell rae what 
you mean by all that." 

So poor Sophy had to explain certain facts not 
in all respects to her credit. She had takeu the 
opportunity of his absence to look about his cham- 
ber, and, having found a key in onc of his draw- 
ers, had applied it to a trunk, and, finding that it 
opened the trunk, had made a kind of inspection 
for contraband articles, and, seeing the end of a 
leather thong, had followed it up until she saw 
that it finished with a noose, which, from certain 
appearances, she iiiferred to have seen service of 
at least doubtfui nature, An unauthorized search ; 
but Old Sophy cousidered that a game of life and 
death was going on in the household, and that she 
was bound to look out for her darling. 

The Doctor pauaed a moment to think overthia 
odd piece of information. Without sharing So- 
phy's belief as to the kind of use this mischievous- 
looking piece of property had been put to, it was 
certainly very odd that Dick sliould have such a 
thing at the bottom of Lis trmik. The Doctor re- 
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membered reading or bearing eoraetliing about 
tbe lasso and the lariat and ihe liulas, and had an 
indistinct idea that they had becn sometimea used 
as weapoiis of warfare or privat« reveiige ; but 
they were essentially a huntamati's impleraeiits, 
aftcr all, and it waa not very Strange that this 
young man had brought one of them with hlm. 
Not Btrange, perhaps, but worth noting. 

"Doyou really tb ink Dick tneans mischief to 
anybody, that be has BUch dangerous-looking 
thUiga ? " the Doctor said, preaently. 

" I tell you, Doctor, Dick means to have Elsie. 
If be ca'n' get ber, be never let nobody else have 
her. Oh, Dick's a dark man, Doctor I I know 
him ! I 'member him when be was little boy, — 
he aiways cunnin', I think be inean mischief to 
somebody, He come home late nights, — come 
in Boflly, — oh, I hear him! I lay awake, 'n' got 
sbarp ears, — I bear Ihe cats walkin' over the 
loofs, — 'n' I hear Dick Venner, when be comes 
up in his stockin'-feet as still as a cat, I tbink 
he mean mischief to somebody. I no like his 
looks these las' days. — Ib that a very pooty 
gen'l'm'n up at the school-house, Doctor ? " 

" I told you he was good-looking. Wbat if he 

13?" 

" I should like to eee him, Doctor, — I should 
like to see Ihe pooty gen'l'm'n that my poor Elsie 
loves. She mus'n' never marry nobody, — but, 
oh, Doctor, I should like to see him, 'n' 
a little how it would ha' been, )f tbe Lord hadn' 
been so hard on EUic." 
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She wept and wrung her bands. The kind 
Doctor was touclied, and left her a moment to her 
thoughts. 

" And how does Mr. Dudley Venner take all 
thia ? " he said, by way of changing the subject a. 
little. 

" Oh, Masaa Ve/iner, he good man, but he don' 
know nothin' 'bout Elsie, as Ol' Sophy do. I 
keep close by her ; I help her when she go to bed, 
'n' set by her sometime when she 'sleep ; I come 
to her in th' raornin' 'n' help her put on her 
things." — Then, in a whisper, — "Doctor, El^ie 
leta 01' Sophy take off that necklace for her. 
What you think she do, 'f anybody else tech 
it?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure, Sophy, — strike the 
person, perhaps," 

" Oh, yes, strike 'cm I but not with her han'e, 
Doctor!" — The old woman's significant panto- 
rnirae must be guessed at. 

" But you haven't told me, Sophy, what Mr, 
Dudley Venner thinks of his nephew, nor wheth- 
er he haa any notion that Dick wants to many 
Elaie." 

" I tell you. Maasa Venner, he good man, but 
he no see nothin' 'bout what goes on here in the 
house, He sort o' broken-hearted, you know, — 
sort o' giv' up, — don' know what to do wi' Elaie, 
'xcep' aay ' Yes, yes.' Dick alwaya look smilin' 
'n' behave well before him. One time I thougbt 
Massa Venner b'lieve Dick waa goin' to take to 
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Elsle ; but now he don' aeem to take much notice ; 

— he kin' o' stupid-like 'bout sech thingM. It's 
trouble, Doctor; 'cos Massa Venner bright man 
naterally, — 'u' he's got a great heap o' booka. I 
don' think Massa Venner nevt-r been jes' heself 
senoe Elsie's born, He done all he know how, — 
but, Doctor, that wa'n' a great deal. Yoa men- 
folka don' know notliin' 'bout tliese young gals ; 
'n' 'f you knowed all the young gals that evcr 
Uved, y' wouldn' know nothin' 'bout our Elsie." 

"No, — but, Sophy, what I want to know is, 
whether you think Mr, Venner has any kind of 
auspicion about his nephew, — whether he haa 
any notion that he's a dangerous sort of fellow, 

— or whether he feela safe to have him about, 
or haa even taken a sort of fancy to him." 

" Lor' bless you, Doctor, Massa Venner no 
more idee 'f any mischief 'bout Dick than he 
has 'bout you or me. Y' see, he very fond o' 
the Cap'n, — that Dick's father, — 'n' he live so 
long alone here, 'long wi' us, that he kin' o' like 
to see raoa' anybody 't 's got any o' th' ol' family- 
blood in 'em. IJe ha'n't got no more auspiciona 
'a a baby, — y' never see sech a man 'n y'r life. 
I kin' o' think he don' care for nothin' in thia 
world 'xcep' jea' t' do what Elsie wan'a him to. 
The fus' year after young Madam die he do 
nothin' but jea' aet at the window 'n' look out 
at her grave, 'n'. then come up 'n' look at the 
baby's iieck 'ii' say, ' /('a /adin', Sophy, aWt it? 
'n' then go down in the study 'n' walk 'n' walk, 'n 
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then kneel down 'n' pray. Doctor, there was two 
piacos iti the old tarpet ihat waa all threadbare, 
where his knees had woru 'em. An' sometimes, 
— you remember 'bout all that, — he'd go off up 
into The Mountaiii, 'a' be gone all day, 'n' kill all 
the Ugly Thitig3 he couJd find up there, — Oh, 
Doctor, I don' like to think o' thera daysl — 
All' by-'n'-by he grew kin' o' still, 'q' begun to 
read a Uttle, 'n' 't las' he got 's quiet 's a lamb, 
'n' tbat's the way he is now. I think tie'a got 
religion, Doctor; but hc a'n't so bright about 
"what'a goin' on, 'n' I don' belle ve he never 
euspec' nothin' till someihin' happens; — for the' 'a 
somethin' goin' to happen, Doctor, if the Las' 
Day doesn' corae to stop it ; 'n' you mus' tell ua 
what to do, 'n' save my poor Elaie, my baby that 
the Lord hasa' took care of like all his other 
chUder." 

The Doctor assured the old woman that he 
was Ihinkiug a great deal about them all, and 
that there were other eyes on Dick besides her 
own. Let her watch him cloaely about the 
house, and he would keep a look-out elsewhere. 
If there was anything new, she must let him 
know at onoe. Bend up one of the men-ser- 
vants, and be would come down at a moment's 
warning. 

There waa really notbing definitc against thia 
young man; but tlie Doctor was sure that he 
■waa meditating some evU design or other. He 
rode straight up to the Institute. There he saw 
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Mr. Bernard, and had a brief conversation with 
him, principally on matters relating to his per- 
sonal interests. 

That evening, for some unknowri reason, Mr. 
Bernard changed the place of his desk and drew 
down the shades of his windows. Late that 
night Mr. Richard Venner drew the charge of 
a rifle, and put the gun back among the fowl- 
ing-pieces, swearing that a leather halter was 
worth a dozen of it. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE i'EEILOCS HODR. 

Up to this time Dick Venner had not decided 
on the particular mode and the preeiae period of 
relieving himself l'rom the unwarrantable interfer- 
ence whieh threatened to defeat his plans. The 
luxury of feeling that he had his man in his 
power was its own reward. One who watchea 
ia the dark, outside, while his enemy, in utter 
unconsciousness, is illuminating his apartment 
and himself so that every movemcnt of his head 
and every button on his coat can be seen and 
counted, experiences a peculiar kind of pleasure, 
if he holds a loaded rifle in hla hånd, which he 
naturally hates to bring to its climax by testing 
his skiil as a maikeman upon the objeot of his 
attention, 

Besides, Dick had two sides in his natore, s 
most as distinct as we sometimes observe in those 
persona who are the subjects of the condition 
known as double consciousness. On his New- 
England side he was cunning and oalculating, 
always cautioua, measnring his distance before 
he risked his stroke, as nicely as if he were 
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throwing his laaao. But he was liable to inter- 
current fita of jealouny and rage, siich as the 
light-hued races are bardly capablc of conceiv- 
ing, — blindiiig paroxysma of passion, whicb for 
the tirae overmastered him, and which, if they 
found' no ready outlet, transformed themselves 
into the more dangerous forces that worked 
through the instrumentality of his cool crafti- 
ness. 

He had failed aa yet in getting aiiy positive 
evideocc that there was any relation between 
Elsie and the sehool- master other thaii such aa 
might exist unsuspected and unblamed between 
a teacher and his pupil. A book, or a note, 
even, did not prove the existence of any sentl- 
ment. At one time he would be devoured by 
suspicions, at anotlier he would try to laugh 
himself out of them. And in the inean while 
he foUowed Eisie'a tastes aa closely as he could, 
determined to make aorae impreasion upon her, 
•—to beconie a habit, a convenience, a neces- 
sity, — whatever might aid him in the attain- 
ment of the one end which was now the aim 
of his life. 

It was to humor one of her tastes already 
known to the reader, that he said to her one 
morning, — "Come, Elsie, take yom: castanets, 
and let iis have a dance." 

He had struck the right vein in the girl's fancy, 
for ahe was in the mood for tliis exerciae, and very 
willingly led the way into one of the more empty 
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apartments. What tbere wae in ihis particnlai 
kind of dance which excited her it might not be 
easy to gueaa ; but those who looked in with tlie 
old Doctor, on a former occasion, and saw her, 
wiil remeinber that she waa straiigely carried 
away by it, and became altnoat fearful in 1he 
vehemenee of her passion. The sound of tbe 
caatanets seemed to niake her al i ve all over. 
Dick knew well enough what thc exh i bition 
would be, and was almoat af raid of her at 
these moments; for Jt was like the dancing 
raania of Eastern devotees, more than the ordi- 
nary light amusement of joyous youth, — a con- 
vulaion of the body and the mind, rather than 
a series of voluntary raodulated motions. 

Elsie rattled out the triple measure of a 
saraband. Her eyes began to glitter more brill- 
iantly, and her shape to undulate in freer curvea. 
Presentiy she noticed that Dick's look was fixed 
upon her necklace. His face betrayed his curi- 
osity ; he was intent on solving the questiotn 
why she always wore something about her neck, 
The chain of mosaics she had on at that moment 
displaced itself at eveiy step, and he was peering 
with malignant, searcbing eagerness to see if an 
unaunned ring of fairer hue than the rest of the 
aurface, or any less easily explained peculiarity, 
were hidden by her ornaments. 

She stopped suddenly, caught the chain of 
mosaics and settlcd it hastily in its place, lluug 
down her castanets, drew herself back, and stood 
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looking at him, with her head a little on one side, 
and her eyes narrowjng in the w'ay he had known 
so long and well. 

"What is the matter, Couain Elaie? What 
do yciu stop for?" he said. 

Elsie did not anewer, but kept her eyes on 
him, full of malicious light. The jealouay which 
iay covered up under his surface-thoughts took 
this opportunity to break out. 

" You wouldii't aet bo, If you were dancing 
with Mr. Langdon, — wonld you, Slsie ? " he 
aaked. 

It was with some effort that he looked ateadily 
at her to aee the effeet of his questioii. 

Elsie colored, — not much, but still perceptibly. 
Dick coold not remember that he had ever seen 
her show this mark of emotion bcfore, in all his 
experienoe of her fitful cLanges of mood. It 
had a singular dcpth of signiiicance, therefore, 
for him ; he knew how hardly her color came. 
Bluahing means nothing, in some persons; in oth- 
ers, it betraya a profouud inward agitation, — a 
perturbation of the feelings far more trying than 
the passions which with many eaaijy moved per- 
sons break forth in teara, AJl who have observed 
much are aware that some men, who have seen 
a good deal of life in ita Icsa chaatened aspecta 
and are anything but modest, will bluah often 
and easily, while there are delicate and senaitive 
women who can faint, or go into fita, if nec- 
easary, but are very rarely aeen to betray theii 
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feelings in their cheeka, even when their expres^ 
sion shows that their iiimost soul is blushing 
scarlet, 

Preaeotly sbe answered, abruptly and scom- 
fuUy,— 

" Mr. Langdon is a gentleman, and would not 
vex rae as you do." 

"A gentleman!" Dick answered, with the 
most insulting accent,— "a gentleman! Come, 
Elsie, youVe got tlie Dudley blood in your vcina, 
and it docan't do for you to call this poor, eneak- 
ing school-master a gentleman ! " 

He stopped short. Elsie's bosom was heaving, 
tbe faint flush on her cheek was becoming a vivid 
glow. Whether it were sliame or wrath, he saw 
that he had reached some deep-Iying centre of 
emotion. There was no longer any doubt in 
his mind. With another girl these signs of con- 
fusion might mean litfle or not hin g ; with her 
they were decisive and final. Elsie Venner 
loved Bernard Langdon, 

The sudden conviction, absolute, overwhelra- 
ing, which ruahed upon him, had wellnigh led 
to an explosion of wrath, and perhaps some 
terrible scene which might have fullilled some 
of Old Sophy's predtctions, This, however, 
would never do. Dick's face whitened with 
hia thoughts, but he kept still until he conld 
speak calmly. 

" I've nothing against the young fellow," he 
Baid; "only I don't think there'a anything quit« 
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good enough to keep the company of people that 
have the Diidley blood in tliein. You a'n't as 
proud as I am. I can't quite raake up my mind 
to oall a school- master a gentleman, though lliis 
one may be well enough. I've nothing against 
him, at any rate." 

Elsie made no answer, but glided out of the 
room and slid away to her own apartment. She 
bolted the do or and drew her curtains do ae. 
Then she tbrew hersell" on the floor, and fell 
into a duli, slow ache of passion, without tears, 
without words, almost without thoughts. So 
she remained, perhaps, for a half-hour, at the 
end of which time it seemed that her passion 
had become a sullen purpose. She arose, and, 
looking cautioualy round, went to the hearth, 
which was ornamented with curioua old Dutch 
files, with pictuces of Scripture Bubjects. One 
of these represcnted the lifting of the brazen 
serpent, She took a hair-pin from one of her 
braids, and, iosinuating its points under the edge 
of the ti!e, raised it from its place. A small 
leaden box lay under the tile, which shé opened, 
and, taking from it a little white powder, which 
she folded in a scrap of paper, leplaced the box 
and the tile over it. 

Whether Dick had by any meana got a knowl- 
edge of tilis proceeding, or whether he only sus- 
pected some unmentionable design on her part, 
there is uo suiEcient means of deterraining. 
any rate, when they met, an bour or two after 
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these occurrences, he could not help noticing how 
easily she seemed to have got over her excitement. 
She was very pleasant with him, — too pleasaut, 
Dick thouglit. It was not Elsie's way to come out 
of a fit of anger bo easily aa that, She had coii- 
^ trived some way of letting ofF her spite ; that waa 
certain. Dick waa pretty cunning, as Old Sophy 
iiad aaid, and, whethcr or not he had any means 
of knowing Elsie's private intentions, watehed 
her closely, and was on his guard against acci- 
dents. 

For the first time, he took certain preoautiona 
with reference to his diet, such as were quite alien 
to his comraon habits. On coming to the dinner- 
table, that day, he complained of headache, took 
but little food, and refnsed the cup of coffee which 
Msie offered him, saying that it did not agree 
with him when he had these attacks. 

Here was a new coniplication. Obviously 
enough, he conld not live in this way, suspecting 
everything but plain bread and water, and hardly 
feeling safe in meddling with them. Not only 
had this school-keeping wretch come between 
him and the seheme by which he was to secure 
liis future fortuiie, but his image had ao infected 
his cousin'a mind that she was ready to try on 
him sorae of those tricks which, as he had heard 
hinted in the village, she had once before put in 
practice upon a person who had become odious 
to her. 

Sometiiing must be done, and at once, to meet 
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ihe double neceasities of this case. Every day, 
while the young girl was in these .relations with 
the young man, waa oiily making matters worse. 
They could excbange words and looks, they could 
arrange private interviews, they would be stoop- 
ing together over the same book, her hair touching 
his cheek, iier breath mingiing with his, all the 
magnetic attractions drawing them together with 
Strange, invisible effluences. As her passion for 
the school-master increased, herdislike to him, her 
cousin, would grow with it, and all his dangera 
'ould be multiplied, It was a fearful point he 
had reaehed. He was tempted at one moment to 
give up all his plans and to disappear suddenly 
from the place, leaving with the achoot- master, 
who had come between him and his object, an 
anonymous token of his personal seatiments 
wMeli would be remembered a good whiie in 
the history of the town of Rockland. This was 
but a momentary thought ; the great Dndiey 
property could not be given up in that way. 

Something must happen at once to break up 
all this order of things. He could think of but 
one Providential event adequate to the emergen- 
cy, — an event foreshadowed by varioua recent 
circumstanees, but hitherto floating in his mind 
only as a possibility. Its occurreoce would at 
once cbange the course of Elsie's feelings, provid- 
iug her with something to think of besidcs mis- 
chief, and remove the aecursed obstacli 
was thwartJug all his own projects, Every pos- 
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sible motive, then, — hia intérest, his jealoasy, hia 
loiigiiig for revenge, and now his fuars for hia owa 
safety, — urged bim to regard the happi^ning of a 
certain casualty as a matter of simple necessity. 
This was the Belf-deBtriiction of Mr. Bernard 
Langdon. 

Such an event, though it raight be surprising 
to many people, would not be incredible, nor 
without many parallel cases. He was poor, a. 
miserable fag, under the eontrol of that mean 
wietch up there at the achool, who looked as if 
he had sour buttermilk in his veins instead of 
blood. He was in love with a girl above his 
station, rich, and of old family, but strange in all 
her ways, and it was conceivable that he shoald 
become suddenly jealous of her. Or she might 
have frightened him with some display of her 
peculiaritiea which had filled him with a sudden 
rcpugnaiice in the place of love. Any of these 
things were credible, and would make a probable 
story enough, — bo thought Dick over to himself 
with the New-England half of his mind. 

Unfortunately, men will not always take them- 
selves out of the way when, so far as their neigh- 
bors are concerned, it would be altogether the 
most appropriate and graceful and acceptable 
service they could render. There was at this 
particular moment no special reason for believ- 
iiig that the school-master meditated any violence 
to his Qwn person. On the contrary, there was 
good evidence that fae was takiag some 
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umself. He waa looking well and in good spirits, 
and in the habit of aihusing himself and excr- 
cising, as if to keep up his standard of health, 
especially of taking certain evening-walks, before 
referred fo, at an hour when most of the Rock- 
land people liad " retired," or, in viilgar language, 
" gone to b-d." 

Dick Venner settled it, however, in his owa 
mind, tbat Mr. Bernard Langdon must lay violent 
bands upon himself. He eveii went bo far aa to 
determine the precise hour, and the method in 
which the " rash aet," aa it would undoubtedly be 
calJed in the next i^sue of " The Rockland Week- 
ly Universe," ahould be comraitted. Time, — tkis 
evening. Method, — aaphyxia, by suspension. It 
was, unquestionably, taking a great liberty with 
a man to decide that he should become felo de se 
without his own consent. Such, however, ^i-as 
the decic>ion of Mr. Richard Venner with regard 
to Mr. Bernard Langdon. 

If everything went right, then, there would be 
a coroner'3 inquest to-morrow upon what remained 
of that gentleman, found suspended to the branch 
of a tree somewbere within a mile of the Apollin- 
ean Institut«. The " Weekly Universe " would 
have a startling paragraph announcing a " SAD 
EVENT!!!" which had "thrown the town into 
an intense state of exciteraent. Mr. Barnard 
Langden, a well known teacher at the Appolinian 
Institule, waa found, etc., etc. The vital spark 
was extinct. The motive to the rash aet can only 
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be conjectured, bnt ia supposed to be disapoinlR 
affection. The riame of an accomplished young 
lady of the kig-hest respectability and great beaafy 
is menfioned in connection with tbia melencholy 
occurence." 

Dick Venner waa at the tea-table that evening, 
as nsual, — No, he woiild take green tea, if she 
pleased, — Ibe same that her father drank. It 
would suit his headache better, — Nothing, — he 
was much objiged to bcr. He would help bimself, 
— which he did iii a little diiFerent way from com- 
tnon, naturally enongh, on account of his head- 
ache. He noticed lliat Eisie seemed a little ner- 
Tous while she was rinsing some of the teacups 
before their removal, 

" There's something going on in that witch'a 
head," he said to himself. " I know her, — she'd 
be savage now, if she hadn't got some trick in 
band. Let'a see bow she looks to-morrowl" 

Dick announced that he should go to bed early 
that evening, on account of this confounded head- 
ache which had been troubling him so much. In 
faet, he went up early, and locked his door after 
him, with as much noise as he could raake. He 
Iheii changed some part of his dress, so that it 
should be dark throughout, slippcd off his boots, 
drew the lasso out from the bottom of the t 
tenta of his trnnk, and, carrying that and bis boots 
in his band, opened his door softly, locked it afler 
him, and stole dowu the back-stairs, so as to get 
out of the house unnoticed. He went straight to 
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stable and saddled the mustang. He took a 
rope from the stable with him, mounted hia horse, 
and set forth in the direction of the Institute. 

Mr. Bernard, aa we have seen, had not been 
very profoundly iinpressed by the old Doctor's 
cautiona, — enongh, however, to follow out some 
of his hints which were not troublesome to attend 
to. He laughed at the idea of carrying a loaded 
pistol abont with him; but still it seemed only 
fair, as the old Doctor thought so niuch of the 
matter, to humor him about it. As for not going 
about when and where he liked, for fear he might 
have some lurking enemy, that was a thing not 
to be liatcned to nor thought of. There was 
nothing to be ashamed of or troubled about in 
any of hia relations with the school-girls. Elsie, 
no doubt, showed a kind of attraction towards 
him, aa did perhaps some others ; but he had been 
perfectly discreet, and no father or brother or lover 
had any just cause of quarrel with him. To be 
sure, that dark young man at the Dudley man- 
sion-house looked as if he were his enemy, when 
he had raet him; but certainly there was nothing 
iu their relations to each other, or in his own to 
Elsie, that would be like to stir such malice in 
his mind as would iead him to play any of his 
wild Southern tricks at his, Mr. Bernard's, ex- 
pense, Yet he had a vague feeling that thia 
young man was dangeious, 
given to understand that ont 
was fcom that quarter. 
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On thJB particular evening, he had a Btrange^ 
unusuat aense of eome impending peril. Ilia 
recent interview with thc Doctor, certain remEuks 
which had been dropped in his hearing, but above 
all an unaccountable irapression upon his spirits, 
all coinbined to fill his mind with a foreboding 
conviction that he waa very near some overshad- 
owing danger. It was as the chili of the ice- 
monntain toward which the ship is steering under 
fuU saiL He felt a strong impulse to aee Helen 
Darley and talk with her. She was in the com- 
mon- parlor, and, fortunately, alone, 

" Helen," he said, — for they were almost like 
brother and sister now, — " I have been thinking 
what you would do, if I should have to leave the 
Bchool at short notice, or be taken away sud- 
denly by any accident" 

" Do ? " she said, her cheek growing paler than 
its natural delicate hue, — " why, I do not know 
how I could possibly conaent to live here, if you 
left us. Since you came, my life has been al- 
most easy; before, it was getting intolerable. 
You must not talk about going, my dear friend ; 
you have spoiled me for my place. Who is there 
hcre that I can have any true aociety with, but 
you ? You would not leave us for another scbool, 
would you?" 

" No, no, my dear Helen," Mr. Bernard said ; 
" if it depends on myself, I shall stay out my 
full time, and enjoy your company and friend- 
ship. But everything is uncertain in this world ; 
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I have been thinking that I might be wanted 
elsewhere, and called when I did not thinfc of it ; 
— it was a fancy, perhaps, — but I can't keep it 
out of ray mind thia evening. If any of my 
fancies should come true, Helen, there are two or 
three meaaages I want to leave with yon. I have 
marked a book or two with a cross in pencil on 
the iiy-Ieaf ; — theae are for you. There is a little 
hymti-book I should like to have you give to 
Elsie from me ; — it may be a kind of comfort 
to the poor girl." 

Helen' s eyea glistened as ahe interrupted 
bim, — 

" What do you mean ? You must not talk 
BO, Mr. Langdon. "Why, you never looked bet- 
ter in your life. Tell me now, you are not in 
earnest, are you, but only trying a little aentiment 



Mr. Bernard smiled, but rather sadly. 

" About half in earnest," he said. "I bave 
bad aome fancies in my head, — superstitions, I 
soppOBe, — at any rate, it does no harm to tell 
you what I should like to have done, if anything 
should happen, — very likely nothing ever will. 
Send the rest of the books home, if you please, 
and write a letter to my mother. And, Helen, 
you will find one small volume in my desk en- 
veloped and directed, yon will see to whom ; — 
give this with your own hånds ; itia a keepaake." 

The teara gathered in her eyes ; she could not 
speak at first. Presently, — 
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" Why, BeroaTd. my dear friend, ray brotber^ 
caonot be that yoii are in danger ! Tell me wbat 
it is, and, if I can ^are it with yoti, or counsel 
you in any way, it will only be paying back the 
great debt I owe yoa. No, no, — it can't be 
tme, — yoa are tired and worried, and yonr epirila 
have got depressed, I k do w wbat that is; — I 
was sore, one ^»"intfr, tbat I sbonid die before 
spring; bat I lived to see tbe dandelioas and 
buttercnps go to seed. Come, tell me it was 
nothing but yonr i magi nation." 

Sbe felt B teai upon her cheek, bat woald not 
tam ber face away from him; it was the tear 
oi a sister. 

" I ara really in eameat, Helen," he said. " I 
don't know that there is tbe least reason in tbe 
world for these fancies. If tbey all go off aod 
nothing coraes of them, you mav laugb at me, if 
you like. But if tbere shoold be any occasion, 
remember mr reqaests. You don't beliere ia 
presen timen Is, do yoa ? " 

" Oh, don't asi: me, I beg yoa," Helen an- 
swered. " I bave had a good many frigbts for 
everv one real luisfortone I bave sudered. Some* 
times I have thougfat 1 was waroed beforefaaod 
of coming troable, just as many people are of 
changes in tbe weaibn, by some imacconntaUe 
feeliug, — bat not often, and 1 doa't like to talk 
aboDt ^ach ihings. I wouldn'l ihink about tbese 
Duicies of yoon. I don't believe rou bave 
exeicLied enoti^; — <k)o'i yoa tfaink it'a cou- 
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" Perhapa it has ; but it happeoB that I have 
thought more of exerciae lately, and have taken 
regular evening walks, besidea playing my old 
gymnaatic tricks every day." 

They talked oii many subjects, but through all 
he said Helen perceived a pervading tone of aad- 
neas, and an expresaion as of a dreamy forebod- 
ing of unknown evil. They parted at the nauat 
hour, and went to their aeverai rooms. The aad- 
nesa of Mr. Bernard had sunk into the heart of 
Helen, and she mingted mauy tears with her 
prayera that evening, earnestly entreating that he 
might be coroforted in Ma days of Irial and pio- 
teeted in hia hoiir of danger. 

Mr. Bernard atayed in hia room a abort time 
before setting out for hia evening walk, Hia eye 
fell upon the Bible hia mother had given him 
when he left home, and he opencd it in the New 
Teatament at a venture. It happened that the 
first words he read were theae, — " Lest, comit^ 
suddenti/, he find you sleeping:" In the stal« of 
mind in which he wås at the moment, the text 
atartled him. It waa like a supernatural warn- 
ing. He was not going to expose hiraaelf to any 
particular danger thia evening; a walk in a quiet 
village waa as free from riak aa Helen Darley or 
his own mother eou!d ask ; yet he had an unac- 
eountable feeling of apprehension, withont any 
definite object. At this moment he remembered 
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the old Doctot'a counsfl, which he bad sometime« 
Deglectcd, and, bluahing at tLe feelijig which led 
him to do it, hc took the pistol his suapiclous old 
friend had forced upon him, which he had pot 
away loaded, and, thrusting it into hU pocket, eet 
out upon his walk. 

The nioon waa shiuing at intervals, for the 
iiight was partially clouded, There seemed to be 
nobody aturing, thongh his attention was nnnsu- 
ally awake, and he could hear the whiix of the 
bats overhead, and the pulsating croak of the 
Irogs in the distant pools and marahes. Presently 
he detected the sound of hoofs at some distance, 
and, looking forward, saw a horaemau eoming in 
his direction. The nioon was under a cloud at 
the moment, and he could only obaerve that the 
horse and his rider looked like a single dark ob- 
ject, and that they were moving aloug at an eaay 
pace. Mr. Bernard waa really aahamed of him- 
self, when he found liia hånd on the butt of his 
pistol, When the horaeman waa within a hun- 
dred and lifty yards of him, the moon shooe out 
Buddenly and rcvealed each of them to the other. 
The rider paused for a moment, as if carefuUy 
BUrveying the pedeatrian, then auddenly put his 
horse to the fuU gallop, and dashed towarda him, 
riaing at the same Instant in his atirrups and 
swinging something round his head, — what, Mr. 
Bernard could not make out. It was a atrange 
manæuvre, — ao atrange and threatening in aa- 
pect that the young man forgot his nervouaness 
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in an instant, coeked his pistol, and waited to see 
what miHchief all this meant, He did not wait 
long. As the rider came ruahing towards hini, 
he made a rapid motion and somethiDg leaped 
five-and-twenty feet through the air, in Mr. Ber- 
nard's direction. In an instant he felt a ring, 
aa of a rope or thong, settle upon his shouldera, 
There was no time to tbink, — he would be lost 
in Euiother second. He ralsed his pistol and fired, 
— not at the rider, but at the horae. His aim 
was true; the mustang gave one bound and fell 
lifelesB, shot through the head. The lasso was 
fastened to his saddle, and his last bound threw 
Mr. Bernard violently to the eartb, where he lay 
motionless, as if stnnned. 

In the tnean time, Dick Venner, who had been 
dashed down with his horse, was trying to extri- 
cate himself, — one of his legs being held last 
under the animal, the long spur on his boot hav- 
ing caught in the saddle-cloth. He found, how- 
ever, that he could do nothing with his right arm, 
hia shoulder having been in sonie way injured in 
his fall. But his Southern blood was up, and, as 
he saw Mr. Bernard move as if he were coming 
Jo his senses, he struggled violently to ftee him- 
self. 

" ru have the dog, yet," he said, — "only let 
me get at him with the knife ! " 

He liad just succeeded in estricating his im- 
prisoned leg, and was ready to spring to his feet, 
when he was caught firmly by the throat, and, 
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looking up, aaw a clumay barbed weapon, com- 

monly known as a hay-fork, within an inch of 
tiis breast. 

" Hold on there ! What 'n thunder 'r' y' 
abaout, y' damed Portagee ? " said a voice, with 
a decided nasal tone in it, but sharp and reso- 
lute. 

Dick looked from the weapon to the peraou 
who held it, and aaw a sturdy, plain man stand- 
ing over him, with his teeth clinched, and his 
aspect that of one all ready for mischief. 

" Lay still, naow!" aaid Abel Stebbina, the 
Doctor'a man j " 'f y' don't, I'll stick ye, 'z sure 
'z y' 'r' alive ! I been aafter ye fr a week, 'n' I 
got y' naow I I knowed I'd ketch ye at some 
darned trick or 'nother 'fore I'd done 'ith ye I " 

Dick lay perfectly stiJl, feeling that he waa 
crippled and helpless, thinking a!l the time with 
the Yankee half of his mind .what to do about it. 
He saw Mr. Bernard lift; his head and look around 
him, He would get his sensea again in a few 
minutea, very probably, and then he, Mr. Richaxd 
Venner, would be done for. 

" Let me up ! let me up ! " he cried,in a low, 
hurried Yoice, — " Fil give you a hundred dollars 
in gold to let me go. The man a'n't hurt, — 
don't you see him stirring ? He'll éome to him- 
aelf in two minutes. Let rae up ! l'll give you 
a hundred and fifty dollars In gold, now, liere on 
the spot, — and the watch out of my pocket ; take 
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" FU see y' darned fast ! Ketch nie lett'n' go ! " 
was Abel's emphatic answer. " Yeou lay still, 'n' 
wait t'U that man comes tew." 

He kept the hay-fork ready for action at the 
slightest sign of resistan ce. 

Mr. Bernard, in the mean time, had been get- 
ting, first his senses, and then some few of his 
scattered wits, a little together. 

" What is it ? " — he said. « Who's hurt ? 
What's happened ? " 

" Come along here 'z quick 'z y' ken," Abel an- 
swered, "'n' haålp me fix this fellah. Y' been 
hurt, y'rself, 'n' the' 's murder come pooty nigh 
happenin'. " 

Mr. Bernard heard the answer, but presently 
stared about and asked again, " Wlid's hurt ? 
WliaVs happened ? " 

« Y' 'r' hurt, y'rself, I teU ye," said Abel ; « 'n' 
the' 's been a murder, pooty nigh." 

Mr. Bernard felt something about his neck, 
and, putting his hånds up, found the loop of the 
lasso, which he loosened, but did not think to slip 
over his head, in the confusion of his perceptions 
and thoughts. It was a wonder that it had not 
choked him, but he had fallen forward so as to 
slacken it. 

By this time he was getting some notion of 
what he was about, and presently began looking 
round for his pistol, which had fallen. He found 
it lying near him, cocked it mechanically, and 
walked, somewhat unsteadily, towards the two 
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men, who were keeping their position as still as 
if lljcy were performiog in a tableau. 

" Quick, naow ! " naid Abel, who had heard the 
click of cocking the pistol, and saw that he held 
it in hia hånd, aa he came towarda him. " Gi' me 
that pistil, and yeou fetch that 'ere rope lajin' 
there. I'll have this here fellah fixed 'n lesa 'n 
two rainutes." 

Mr, Bernard did aa Abel aaid, — stupidly and 
mechanically, for he waa but half right as yet. 
Abel pointed the pistol at Dick's head. 

" Naow hold up y'r hånds, yeou fellah," he 
Baid, " 'n' keep 'em up, while this mao puts the 
rope raound y'r wrists." 

Dick felt himself helpless, and, rather than have 
his disabled arm roughly dealt with, held up his 
hånds. Mr. Bernard did as Abel said ; he was in 
a purely passive state, and obeyed ordera like a 
child. Abel then secured the rope in a most 
thorough and eatisfactory coraplication of twists 
and knots. 

" Naow get up, will ye 1 " he said ; and the un- 
fortunate Dick rose to his fect, 

' WJto's hurt ? WJtaCs happened ? " asked poor 
Mr. Bernard again, his memory having been com- 
pletcly jarrcd out of him for fhe time. 

" Come, look here naow, yeou, don' stan' aask- 
in' qut^stions over 'n' over; — 't beats all! ha'n't I 
tol' y' a dozen times ? " 

Aa Abel apoke, he turned and looked at Mr. 
Bernard. 
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" Hullo I What. 'u thuader's that 'ere raouu' 
y'r neck ? Ketched yc 'ith a slippernoose, hey ? 
Wal, if that a'ii't the craowner ! Hol' on a min- 
ute, Cap'n, 'n' VU show ye what that 'ere halter's 
good for." 

Abel slipped the noose over Mr. Bernard's head, 
and put it round the ueck of the miserable Dick 
Venner, who raade no sign of resistance, — wheth- 
er on account of the pain he was in, or from mere 
helplessness, or becauae he waa waitiiig for some 
unguarded momeat to escape, — since resistance 
seemed of no use. 

" I'm go'n' to kerry y' home," said Abel ; "th' 
ol' Doctor, he'a got a gre't cui^osity t' see ye. Jea' 
step along naow, — oft" that way, will ye? — 'n' 
ru hol' on t' th' bridle, f fear y' ah'd ron away," 

He took hold of the leatber thong, but found 
that it waa fastened at tlie other end to the suddle. 
This waa too much for Abel. 

" Wal, naow, yeou be a pooty chap to hev 
raound I A fellah's neck in a slippernoose at one 
eend of a haher, 'n' a hosa on th' fiill spring at 
t'other eend I " 

He lookéd at him trom head to foot as a nat- 
uralist inspects a new specimen. His clothes had 
suflered in his fall, especiaUy on the leg which 
had been caught under the horse. 

" Hullo I look o' there, naow I What'a that 
'ere etickin' aout o' y'r boot ? " 

It was nothing but tbe handle of an ugly knife, 
which Abel iustantly relieved hiin of. 
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The party now took up the line of march for 
old Doctor Kittredge's house, Abel carrying the 
pistol and knife, and Mr. Bernard walking in 
Bilence, still half-stuoned, holding the hay-lbrk. 
which Abel had thrust into liia hånd. It -was all 
a dream to him as yet. He remcmbered the 
horueman liding at him, and his firing the pistol ; 
biit whethcr he was alive, aod theae walls around 
tiiin belo n ged to the v 111 age of Rockland, or 
whether he had passed the dark river, and was 
in a auburb of the New Jerusalem, he could not 
as yet have told. 

They were in the street where tfae Doctor'3 
house was situated. 

" I guess I'il fire off one o' these here berrils," 
said AbeL 

He fired. 

PrcBently there was a noise of opening windows, 
aud the uocturnal head-dresses of Rockland How- 
ered out of them like so many developments of 
the Night^blooming Cereus. White cottou caps 
and red bandanna handkerchicfs were the prevail- 
ing forms of efflorescence. The main point was 
that the village was waked up. The old Doctor 
always waked easily, from long habit, and was 
the first among those who looked out to see what 
had happened. 

" Why, Abel ! " he called out, " what have you 
got there ? and wbat's all this noiae about ? " 

"We've ketched the Portagee!" Abel an- 
BWered, as laconiL-ally as the hero of Lake Erie 
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in tiis fatnous dispateh. " Go in there, you fel- 
lali!" 

The prisoner was marched into the house, 
and the Doctor, who had bewitclied hia clothea 
upoii him io a way that would have been mU 
raculoua in anybody but a pbysician, was down 
in preaeiitable form as soon as if it had been a 
child in a fit that he Tvaa sent for. 

" Kichard Venner 1" the Doctor exdaimed. 
"What ia the meaning of all thia? Mr, Lang- 
don, has anything happened to you?" 

Mr. Bernard put his band to his head. 

" My mhid is confnsed," he satd. " Vve had 
a fall. — Oh, ycfl! — wait a minut« and it will 
all come back to me." 

" Sit down, sit down," the doctor aaid. " Abel 
will tell me aboat it. Slight concussion of the 
brain. Can't remember very well for an hour or 
two, — will come right by to-raoirow." 

" Been Btunded," Abel aaid. " He can't tell 
nothinV 

Abel then proceeded to give a Napoleonie 
bulletin of the recent combat of cavalry and 
infantry and ita results, — none slain, one cap- 
tured. 

The Doctor looked at the priaoner through bis 
spectacles. 

" Wbat'a the matter with your ahoulder, Ven- 



Dick answered aullenly, that he didn't know, — 
fell on it when his horse carae down. The Doo 
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ior exarained it as carefuliy aa he conld through 
hia clothes. 

" Out of joint, Untie hia hånds, Abel." 

By thia time a small alarm had spread among 
the iieighbors, and there waa a eirele around Dick, 
■who glared about on the assembled honest peopie 
like a hawk with a broken wing. 

When the Doctor aaid, " Untie hia haiids," the 
circle widened perceptibly. 

" Isn't it a leetle raah to give him the use of 
his haiida ? I sea there'a females and children 
standin' near." 

Thia was the remark of om old friend, Dea- 
con Soper, who retired from the front row, as he 
Bpoke, behind a respectable-looking, but sorae- 
what hastily dressed person of the defenceless 
sex, the feinale help of a neighboring household, 
accorapanied by a boy, whose unamoothed shock 
of hair looked like a laat-year's erow's-nest. 

But Abel untied hia hånds, ia spite of the Dea- 
con's considerate remonatrance. 

" Now," said the Doctor, " the firet thing ia to 
put the joint back." 

" Stop," said Deacon Soper, — " stop a minute. 
Don't you thiuk it will be safer — for the 'wonien- 
folka — jeat to wait tilJ inornin', afore you put 
that j'int into the socket ? " 

Colonel Sprowle, who had bcen callcd by a 
special raessenger, apuke up at this moment. 

" Let the women-folka and the deacons go 
home, if they're scared, and put the fellaL's j'int 
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ia aa quick as you like. l'll resk him, j'int in ' 
or out." 

" I waiit one of you to go straight down to 
Dudley Venner'a witli a meaaagc," the Doctor 
Baid. " I will htive the young maii'a shoulder 
io quick enough.'' 

" Doa't send that messagel" said Dick, in a 
hoarse voice ; — "do what you like with my arm, 
but don't send tliat message I Let me go, — I 
can walk, and I'Ii be off from thia place, There's 
nobody hurt but myself. Dainn the shouldcr! — 
let me go ! You shall never hear of me again 1 " 

Mr, Bernard carae forward. 

" My friends," he said, " / am not inj'ured, 
— seriously, at least. Nobody need complain 
against this man, if I dou't The Doctor will 
troat him like a human being, at any rate ; and 
then, if he will go, let him. There are too many 
witneasea against him here for him to want to 
Btay." 

The Doctor, in the mean time, without saying 
a word to ail this, had got a towet round the 
sboulder and chest and another round the arm, 
and had the bone replaced in a very few min- 
ntes. 

" Abel, pnt Casaia into the new chaise," he 
said, quietly. " My friends and neighbors, leave 
thia young man to me." 

" Coionel Sprowle, you're a justice of the 
peace," said Deacon Soper, " and you kiiow 
what the law eaya in caaes like this. I a'u't 
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BO clear that it wou't have to come afore the 
Grand Jury, whether we will or no." 

" I gueas we'll set that j'int to-tnorrow rnorn- 
in'," said Colonel Sprowle, — which made a 
laugb at the Deacou's expense, and virtuaUy 
settled the qaestion. 

" Now trust thie young man in my care," said 
the old Doctor, " and go home and finiah your 
naps. I knew hini when he waa a boy and I'll 
answer for it, he won't trouble you any more. 
The Dudley blood makea folks proud, I can tell 
you, whatever elae they are." 

The good people so rcspected and believed in 
the Doctor that they left the prisoner wiUi him, 

Presently, Casaia, the fast Morgan mare, came 
up to the frontz-door, with the wbeels of the new, 
light chaise ilashing behind her in the moonlight. 
The Doctor drove Dick forty miles at a sttetch 
that night, out of the limits of the State. 

" Do you want money 1 " he said, before he 
left him. 

Dick told him the aecret of his golden belt. 

" Where ahall 1 aend your tnink aftcr you 
from your uncle's?" 

Dick gave him a direction to a aeaport town 
to which he himaelf was going, to take paasage 
for a port in South America. 

" Good-bye, Richard," said the Doctor. " Try 
to learn aomething from to-uight'a leason." 

The Southern irapulaes in Dick'a wiid blood 
overcame him, and he kiased the old Doctor on 
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both cheeka, crying as only the children of the 
sno caii cry, after the first houra in tlie dewy 
morDmg of life. So Dick Venner disappeara 
from thia story. Au hour after dawn, Cassia 
poiitted Ler fine ears homeward, and struck into 
her square, honest trot, as if she had not been 
doing anything more thaa ber duty during her 
four hours' stretch of the last night, 

Abel waa not in the habit of questloning the 
Doctor's decisions. 

" It's all right," he aaid to Mr. Bernard. " The 
fellah'a Squire Venner'ri relation, auyhaow. Don't 
you want to wait here, jest a little while, till I 
corae back ? The' '3 a consid'able niee saddle 'n' 
bridle on a dead hoss that's layin' daowii there 
in the road 'n' I guess the' a'n't no use in lettin' 
on 'em spile, — so Fil jest step aout 'n' fetch 'era 
along. I kind o' calc'late 't wou't pay to take the 
cjretur's shoea 'n' bide offto-night, — 'n' the' won't 
be much iron on that boas'a huffs an haoui after 
daylight, Fil bate ye a quarter." 

" ru walk along with you," said Mr. Bernard; 
— "I feel as if I could get along well enongh 
uow." 

So they aet off together. Thcre waa a little 
crowd round the dead mustang alrcady, princi- 
pally coosisting of neighbora who had adjomned 
from the Doctor's house to see the scene of the 
late adventure. In addition to these, however, 
the aasembly was hoiiored by the presence of Mr. 
Principal Silas Peckhara, who had been cailed 
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from his eluraberB by a message that Master 
Langdon was ahot through the head by a high- 
way-robber, but had learned a true version of 
the story by this time. His voice was at that 
moment hcard .above the reat, — sharp, but thin, 
like bad cider-vinegar. 

" I take charge of that property, I aay, Master 
Langdon's actin' under my ordera, and I claim 
that hoss and ali tbat's on him. Hiram ! jest slip 
off that saddle and bridle, and carry 'em up to 
the Institoot, and bring down a pair of pinchers 
aud a file, — and — stop — fetch a pair of shears, 
too; there's hoss-hair enougb in that mane and 
tail to stuff a bolster with." 

" You let that hoss alone ! " apoke up Colonel 
Sprowle. " When a felldh goes out huntin' and 
shoots a squirrel, do you think he's go'n' to let 
another fellah piok him up and kerry him oft? 
Not if he's got a doublc-berril gun, and t'other 
berril ha'n't been fired off yet! I should like to 
see the mahn that'll take off that aeddle 'ii' bridle, 
excep' the one th't hez a fair right to the whole 



Hiram waa from one of the lean streaks in New 
Hampshire, and, not being overfed in Mr. Silas 
Peckham's kitehen, was somewhat wanting in 
stamiua, aa well as in stomach, for ao doubtful 
an enterprise ae undertaking to carry out his em- 
ployer'a ordera in the face of the Colonel's de- 
fiance. 

Just then Mr. Bernard and Abel came up to- 
gether. 
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" Here they be," said the Colooel. " Stan' beck, 
gentlemen!" 

Mr. Bernard, wlio was pale and still a little con- 
fused, but gradually becoraing rnorc like himself, 
stood and looked in silence for a moment. 

All iiia thoughts seemed to be clearing them- 
selves in this interval. He took in the whole 
series of incidents : his own frightfal riefc ; the 
atrange, inatiiictive, nay, Providential impulse 
which had led him so suddenly to do Ihe one only 
thing which could posaibly have aaved him ; the 
audden appearance of the Doctor'a man, but for 
which he might yet have been lost ; and the dis- 
comfiture and capture of his dangeroua enemy. 

It was all pagt now, and a feeling of pity rose 
in Mr. Bernard's lieart, 

" He loved that horse, no donbt," he said, — 
" and no wonder. A beautiful, wild-looking erea- 
tare I Take off those things that are on him, 
Abel, and have them carried to Mr, Dudley Ven- 
ner's. If he does not want thera, you may keep 
them yourself, for all that I have to aay. One 
thiiig TOore. I hope nobody will lift his hånd 
against this noble creatnre to mutilate him in 
any way. After you have taken off the saddle 
and bridle, Abel, bury him just as he is. Under 
that old beech-tree will be a good place. You']l 
see to it, — won't you, Abel ? " 

Abel nodded asscnt, and Mr. Bernard returued 
to the liiatitute, threw himself in his clothes 
the* bed, and alept like one who ia heavy 
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FoUowing Mr. Bernard's T^shes, Abel at once 
took ofFthe high-peaked saddle and the richly orna- 
mented bridle from the mustang. Then, with the 
aid of two or three others, he removed him to the 
place indicatedJ Spades and shovels were soon 
procured, and before the moon had set, the wild 
horse of the Pampas was at rest under the turf at 
the way-side, in the far village among the hills of 
New England. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE NEWS REACHES THE DUDLEY MANSION. 

Early the next morning Abel Stebbins made 
his appearance at Dudley Venner's, and requested 
to see the maan o' the haouse abaout somethin' 
o' consequence. Mr. Venner sent word that the 
messen ger should wait below, and presently ap- 
peared in the study, where Abel was making hira- 
self at home, as is the wont of the republican cit- 
izen, when he hides the purpie of empire beneath 
the apron of domestic service. 

" Good mornin', Squire ! " said Abel, as Mr. 
Venner entered. " My name's Stebbins, 'n' Fm 
stoppin' f r a spell 'ith ol' Doctor Kittredge." 

"Well, Stebbins," said Mr. Dudley Venner, 
"have you brought any special message from 
the Doctor?" 

" Y' ha'n't heerd nothin' abaout it, Squire, d' 
ye meant' say?" said Abel, — beginning to sus- 
pect that he was the first to bring the news of last 
evening's events. 

" About what ? " asked Mr. Venner, with some 
interest. 

" Dew tell, naow ! Waiil. that beats all ! Why, 
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that 'ere Portagee relation o' yourn 'z been tryin' 
t' ketch a fellah 'n a slipperiioose, 'n' got ketcbed 
lumself, — that's all, Y' ha'ii't heerd aotli'n' 
abaout it?" 

" Sit dowD," said Mr. Dudley Venner, calmly, 
'' and tell me all you have to aay." 

So Abel sat down and gave him an aocountof 
the events of the last evening. It was a strange 
and terrible euriirise to Dudley Venner to find 
that his nephew, who had been an inmate of his 
house and the companion of his daughter, was to 
all intents and purposes guilty of the gravest of 
crimes. Bnt the fiist shock was no sooner over 
tban he began to think what eflect the newB woiild 
have on Elsie. He imagined that there was a 
kind of friendly feeling between them, and he 
feared some crisis would be provoked in his 
daughter's mental condition by the discovery. 
He would wait, however, until ehe eame from 
her chamber, before disturbing her with the evil 
tidings. 

Abel did not forget his message with reference 
to the equipments of tbe dcad mustang. 

"The' was some things on the hoss, Sqaire, 
that the man he ketched said he didn' care no 
gre't abaoat ; but perbaps you'd like to have 'em 
fetched to the mao3ion-haou:je. Ef y' dtdn' care 
abaout 'em, though, I shouldn' min' keepin' on 
'em ; they might come handy some time or 
'nother : they say, holt on t' anjrthing for ten yeaj 
'n' there'll be some kin' o' use for 't." 
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"Keep everything," said Dadtey Venner, "I 
don't want to aee anything belouging to that 
yonng man." 

So Abel Dodded to Mr. Venner, and left the 
Btady to find some of the men about the stable 
to tell and talk over with tliem the eventa of 
the laat evening. He presentJy carae upon El- 
bridge, chief of the equiue department, and driver 
of the family-coaeh. 

" Good mornin', Abe," said Elbridge. ""What's 
fetched y' daown here so all-fired airly ? " 

" You're a darned pooty lot daown here, you 
be ! " Abel anewered. " Better keep your Port- 
agees t' home nex' time, ketchin' folks 'ith slipper- 
nooses raoun' tbeir necks, 'n' kerryin' knives 'n 
their bootfl ! " 

" What V you jawin' abaout? " Elbridge said, 
looking np to see if he was in earneet, and what 
he meant. 

" Jawin' abaout ? You'll find aoot 'z soon 'z 
y' go into that 'ere stable o' yourn ! Y' won't 
curry that 'ere long-tailed black hof=B no more j 'n' 
y' won't set y'r eyea on the fellah that rid him, 
ag'in, in a hurryl " 

Elbridge walked straight to the stable, withoat 
saying a word, foand the door unlocked, and 
went in. 

" Tb' crittet's gone, snrc onongh ! " he said. 
" Glad on 't I The dariidest, kickin'e^t, bitin'est 
beast th't ever I sce, 'r ever wan' t' see ag'in ! 
Good reddance ! Don' wan' no snappin'-tnrkles 
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in my stable ! Whar's the man gone th't brougj 
the critt^r ? " 

" Whar he 's gone? Guesa y' better go 'n' 
aask my ol' man ; he kerried him off laiia' night; 
'n' wben he comes back, mobbe he'Il tell ye whar 
lie'a gone tew I " 

By this time Elbridge had found out thafc Abel 
waa in earnest, and had something to tell. He 
looked at the litter in the raustang's stall, then at 
the crib. 

" Ha'n't eat b't haiilf his feed. Ha'n't been 
daown on bis straw. Mnst ha' been took aont 
Bomewhere abaout ten 'r 'leven o'clock. I know 
that 'ere critter's ways. The fellah's had him 
aout nighls afore ; b't I never thought nothin' o' 
no niischief. He'a a kin' o' hatUf Lijin. What 
is 't the chap 'a been a-doin' on? Tell 'a all 
abaout it," 

Abel sat down on a meal-chest, picked up a 
atraw and put it into his mouth, Elbridge Bat 
down at the other end, pulled out his jaek-knifej 
opened the penknife-blade, and began sticliing it 
into tlie lid of the meal-chest. The Doctor's man 
had a story to teU, and he meant to get all the 
enjoyment out of it. So he told it with every 
Inxury of circumstance. Mr, Venner's man heard 
it all with open mouth. No liatener in the gar- 
dens of Stamboul could have found more mpture 
in a tale heard araidst the perfume of roses and 
the voicea of birds and tinkling of fonritains Ihan 
Elbridge in following Abel'a narrative, as they 
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flhere in the aromatic aminoiiiaeal atmospbere 
of the stable, the grinding of the horses' jaws 
keepiiig evenly on through it aU, with now and 
then the interruption of a stamping hoof, and at 
iutervals a ringing crow from the barn-yard. 

Elbridge etopped a minute to thiiik, after Abel 
had iinisbed. 

" "Who'a took care o' them things that wa3 on 
the hoss ? " he said, gravely. 

" Waal, Langden, he seemed to kin' o' think 
I'd ought to have 'em, — 'ii' the Squire, he didn' 
seem to have no 'bjection ; 'n' ko, — waal, I cal- 
c'late I sh'U jea' holt on to 'em myeelf ; they a'n't 
good f'r'much, but they'ra cut'oue t' keep t' look 
at" 

Mr. Venner's man did not appear much grat- 
ified by this arrangement, especially as he ^lad a 
shrewd suspicion that sorae of the ornaments of 
the bridle were of precioua metal, haviug made 
occasional examinations of them with the edge 
of a file. But he did not aee esactly what to do 
aboiit it, except to get them from Abel iu the 
way of bargain. 

" Waal, no, — they o'«V good for much 'xcep' 
to look at, 'F y' ever rid on that aeddle once, 
y' wouldn' try it ag'in, very spry, — not '( y' c'd 
baalp y'rsaiilf.. I tried it, — darned 'f I aot daown 
f'r th' nex' week, — eat all my victuals stan'in'. 
I ah'd like t' hev them things wal enongh to heng 
up 'n tlie stable ; 'f y' want t' tråde some day, 
fetch 'em aloug daown." 
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Abel ralhcr uxpectod that Elbridge would have 
laid claira to ihe saddtc and bridle oh the streiigth 
of some promise or other presumptive title, and 
thought hiinsetf lucky to get off witb only offer- 
ing to think abaout tradin'. 

Wbeu Elbridge retumed to the house, he found 
the family in a state of great excitement. Mr. 
Venner liad told Old Sophy, and sbe bad in- 
formed Ihe other servants. Everybody knew 
what had happened, excepting Etsie. Her father 
had charged tliera all to say nothiiig about it to 
her ; he would tell her, when she came dowo. 

He beard her step at laet, — a light, gliding 
step, — ao light that her coming waa ofton un- 
heard, except by those who perceived the faint 
itistie that went with it. She was paler than 
coDunon tiiis morning, as she came into her fa- 
ther's study. 

After a few worda of salutalion, he aaid qui- 
etly, — 

" Elsie, my dear, yonr cousin Richard has left 

UB." 

She grew still paler, as she asked, — 
" Is he dead ? " 

Dudley Venner started to aee the expreseion 
with which Elsie put thia queetion. 

" He is living, — but dead to ua from thia day 
forward," aaid her father. 

He proceedcd to tell her, in a general way, the 
c be had just heard from Abel. Thcrc eoold 
H; — he remembered him as ihe 
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Doctor'a man ; and as Abel had seen all witb his 
own eyes, — as Dick's chamber, when unlocked 
with a spare key, waa fomid empty, and his bed 
had not been slept in, be accepted the whole ac- 
count as true. 

When he told of Dick's attempt on the young 
sch o ol-master, {" You kno^w Mr. Langdon very 
well, Elaie, — a perfectly inoffensive young raan, 
as I understand,") Elsie turned lier face away 
and slid along by the wall to the window which 
looked out on the littie grass-plot with the white 
stone standing in it. Her faiher could not aee 
her face, but he knew by her moverai^nts that her 
dangerous mood was on her. When she heard 
the sequel of the story, the discomfiture and cajj- 
tiire of Dick, she turned romid for an instant, 
with a look of eontempt and of something Uke 
triumph upon her føce. Her fatber saw tbat her 
cousin had becorae odious to her, He knew weU, 
by every chaoge of her countcnance, by her raove- 
ments, by every varying curve of her graceful fig- 
ure, the transitions from passion to repose, from 
fierce excitement to the dull languor wbich often 
succeeded her threatening paroxysms. 

She remained looking out at the window. A 
group of white fan-tailed pigeons had lighted on 
the green plot before it" and clustered about one 
of their companious who lay on his back, flutter- 
ing in a Strange way, with outspread wings and 
twitching feet. Elsie uttered a faiut cry; thet 
were her speeial favorites, and often fed from Ler 
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band. She threw open the long window, sprai^ 
out, caught np the wliit« fan-tail, and lidd it to 
her bosom. The bird sirelched himaelf out, and 
then lay still, witti opeu eyes, lifdtss. She looked 
at him a moment, and, aliding in through the 
opea window and through the study, sought her 
own apartment, wbere she locked herseif in, ajid 
began to aob and moan like those that weep, 
But the gracioua aolace of tears seemed to be 
denied her, and her grief, like her anger, was a 
dull aclie, longing, like that, to firiiah itself witii 
a fierce pproxyBm, but wanting its naturat ontlet. 
This Beemingly trifiing incident of the death 
of her favorite appeared to change all the current 
of her thought, Whether it were the aiglit of the 
dying bird, or the thought that ber own agency 
might have been concerned in it, or some deeper 
grief, vvhich took this occasion to declare itself, 
— Bome dark remorse or hopeless longing, — 
whatever it might be, there was an unwonted 
tumult in her soul. To whom should sbe go in 
her vague misery? Oiily to Him who knowa all 
His creatures' aorrows, and listens to the faintest 
human cry. She knelt, as she had been taught 
to kneel from her childhood, and tried to pray. 
But her tboughts refused to flow in the language 
of supplication. She could not plead for herseif 
as other women plead in their hours of anguish. 
She rose like one who should stoop to drink, and 
find dust in ihe place of water. Partly from rest- 
leasness, partly from an attraction she hard ly 
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^^Towed to heraelf, she followed her usual habit 
and strolled Ustleasly along to the schooL 



Of course everybody at the Institute waa ful] 
of the terrible adveiiture of the preceding even- 
ing. Mr. Bernard felt poorly enoagh ; but he 
had made it a point to show himself the next 
morning, as if nothing had happened. Helen 
Darley kiiew nothing of it all rnitil she had risenj 
when Ihe gosaipy matron of the establishment 
made her acquainted With all its details, embel- 
lished with such additional ornamental append- 
agea as it had caught up in transraisaion from Up 
io lip. She did not love to betray her senaibili- 
ties, but she was pale and tremuloua and very 
nearly tearful when Mr. Bernard entered the sit^ 
ting-room, ahowing on his features traces of the 
violent shock he had received and the heavy 
slumber from whieh he had risen with throbbing 
brows. "What the poor girl's impulse was, on 
Bceing him, we need not inquiie too curiously. 
If he had been her own brother, she would have 
kisaed him and cried on his neck; but something 
held her back. There is no galvanism in kiss- 
youT-brother ; it is copper against copper: but 
alien bioods develop strange correnta, when they 
flow close to each other, with only the films that 
cover lip and check between them. Mr. Bernard, 
as aome of us may remember, violated the proprie- 
tiea and laid himself opeu to reproach by bis en- 
teiprise wiih a bouncing village-girl, to whose 
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roey cbeek an honest smack was not probably an 
absolnte noYclty. He made it all Up by liis dis- 
crefion atid good behavior now. He aaw by 
Helen'a moist eye and trembling lip that her 
woman's heart was off itB goard, and he knew, 
by the infallible instinct of sex, tbat he should be 
forgiven, if he thanlied her for her sisterly syrnpa- 
thies in the most natural way, — expressivc, and 
at the same time econoraical of breath and utler- 
ance. He woiild not give a false look to their 
friendship by any such demonstration. Helen 
was a litde older than himself, but the am-eole 
of yonng wotnanhood had not yet begun to fade 
from around her. She waa surronnded by that 
enchanted atmospbere into which the girl walka 
with dreamy eyes, and out of wbich the woman 
passes with a story writteu on her forehead. 
8ome people think very little of these refine- 
menta ; they. have not stndicd magnct.isra and the 
law of the square of the distance. 

So Mr. Bernard thanked Helen for her intereat 
without the aid of the twenty-seventh letter of the 
alphabet, — the love labial, — the limping conao- 
nant which it takes two to speak ptain. Indeed, 
he seareely let her aay a word, at fiist ; for he 
eaw that it was hard for her to conceal her emo- 
tion, No wonder; he had come within a hair's- 
breadtli of losing his life, and he had been a very 
kind friend and a very dear companion to her. 

There were some cnrious spiritual experiencea 
connected wiih his last eveuing'a adventure, 
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whicb were working very atrongly in his mind. 
It was borne in upon liim irreaistibly that he 
had been dead eince he had eeen Helen, — as 
dead as the son of the Widow of Nain before 
the bier was touched and he sat up aiitl began 
to speak. There was an interval betwecii two 
conscioua moments whicli appeared to him like 
a temporary anniliilation, and tlie thoughts it 
suggested were worrying hira wlth strange per- 
plexities. 

He remembered seeing the dark figure on 
horseback ri ae in the saddle and sornething 
leap from its band. He remembered the thrill 
he felt as the coil settled on his shoulders, and 
the sudden irapulse which led him to fire as he 
did. W^ith the report of the pistol all became 
blank, untU he found himself in a strange, be- 
wildered state, groping about for the ■weapon, 
which he had a vague couscionsness of ha vin g 
dropped. But, according to Abel'a accouut, there 
must have been an interval of sorae minntea be- 
tween these recoUections, and he could not help 
asking, Where waa the mind, the soul, the think- 
ing priiiciple, all this time 1 

A man ia stunned by a blow with a stick oa 
the head. He becomes unconscious. Another 
man gets a harder blow on the head from a 
bigger stick, and it kills him. Does he become 
unconscious, too? If so, when does he come lo 
his conschiisness ? The man who has had a 
siight or moderate blow comcs to himseif when 
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the iraraediate shock passes off and the organs 
begiii to work agaiii, or wheii a bit of the skuU 
ie pricd up, if that happeiis to be bruken. 8up- 
pDse the blow is hard enough to spoil the brain 
and stop the play of the organs, what happeas 
theii ? 

A British captain waa struck by a cannon-ball 
on the head, just as ha was giviiig an order, at 
the Battle of the Nile. FiftÆen montha after- 
wards he was trephined at Greenwich Hospital, 
having becn insensible all that time. Immedl- 
ately after the operation his consciousness re- 
turned, and be at once begau carrying out the 
order he was giving when the shot struck him. 
Suppose he had never been trephined, when 
■would his consciouenesa have returned? When 
bis breath ceased and his heart stopped beat- 
ing? 

When Mr. Bernard said to Helen, " I have 
been dcad since I saw you," it startled her not 
a litHe ; for his expression waa that of perfect 
good faith, and ehe feared that his mind was 
disordered. WTien he explained, not aa has been 
done just now, at length, but in a hurried, imper- 
fect way, the meaning of his atrange assertion, 
and the fearful Sadduceeisms which it bad siig- 
gested to his mind, she looked troubled at firat, 
and then thoughtful. She did not feel able to 
anawer all the difEcuttiea he raised, but she met 
them with tha^ faith which ia the atrength aa well 
as the wcakness of women, — which makes them 
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weftk in the bands of man, bat strong in the pres- 
ence of the Unseen. 

" It ia a strauge experieiite," she said ; " but I 
once Iiad something IJke it, I fainted, and loet 
some five or ten minntea out of my life, as mueh 
as if I had been dead. But when I came to my- 
self, I was the same person cvcry way, in my 
reeolleetions and cbaracler. So I suppose that 
Io3S of consciousiiess ia not deatb. And if I 
was born out of unco/tsciouBness ioto infancy 
with many family-iiaits of mind and body, I 
can believe, from my own reason, even without 
help from Revelation, that I sball be bom again 
out of tbe uuconsciousness of death with my 
individval traits of mind and body, If deatb 
is, as it should seem to be, a loss of conBcious- 
ness, that does not shake my faith ; for I have 
been put into a body once already to fit me for 
living here, and I hope to be in some way fitted 
after thia life to enjoy a better one. But it is all 
trust in God and in bis Word. These are enough 
for me ; I hope they are for you." 

Helen was a rainister's daughter, and familiar 
from her childhood with this class of qnestiona, 
especially with all the doubta and perplexitiea 
wbich are sure to assail every ihinking cbild 
bred in any inorganic or not thorougbiy vital- 
ized faith, — as ia too often the case with tbe 
children of professional theologians, The kind of 
discipline they are subjected to is like that of thi 
Fiat-Head Indian pappOosea. At five or te 
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fifbeen years old they put iheir hånds up to their 
forebeuds and aak, Wbat are tbey strapping 
down my brains in this way for? So they tear 
ofl' the sacred bandages of the great Fiat-Head 
tribe, and there foUows a raighty rnah of blood 
to the long-compressed region. This accouata, 
in the most lucid raanner, for those sudden freaks 
wilh which certain children of this class astooish 
theii worthy parents at the period of life when 
they are growing fast, ^nd, the frontal pressure 
beginning to be felt as something intolerable, 
they tcar ofF the holy comprcsses. 

The hour for school came, and they went to 
the great hall for study. It would uot have oc- 
curred to iVIr. Silas Peckham to ask his assistant 
whether he felt well enough to attend to hia 
dutiea ; and Mr. Bernard chose to be at hig 
post. A little headache and confusion were all 
that remained of his symptoms, 

Later, in the course of the forenoon, SIsie 
Venner came and took her place. The girls all 
stared at her, — naturally enough; for it was 
hardty to have bcen expected that she would 
show herself, after such an event in the hoase- 
hold to which she belonged. Her expression 
was Bomewhat peculiar, and, of course, was 
attributed to the shoek her feelinga had under- 
gone on hearing of the crirae attempted by her 
cousin and daily companion. "When she was 
looking on her book, or ou any indifFerent ob- 
ject, bet coontenaDce betrayed some inward dis- 
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;, which knitted her dark browa, and 

seemed to throw a deeper sliatlow over her 
features. But, from lime to time, she would 
lift her eyes toward Mr. Bernard, and let thera 
reat upon him, without a thought, eeemingly, 
that she herself waa the subject of observation 
or remark. Then they aeemed to lose their coId 
glitter, and soften into a etiange, drearay tender- 
uess, The deep instincte of womanhood were 
etriving to grope f.heir way to the siirface of her 
being through all the allen influences which 
overlaid them. She could be secret and cun- 
ning in working out aiiy oF her dangerous im- 
pubes, but she did not bnow how to mask the 
unwonted feeling which fixed her eyes and her 
thought^ upon the only person who had ever 
reached the spring of her hidden sympathies. 
The giris all looked at'Elsie, whenever they 
coiild eteal a glance unperceived, and maiiy of 
them were etruck with this singular cxpreasion 
her features wore. They had long whispered it 
around among each other that she had a liking 
for the master; but there were too many of them 
of whom something like this could be said, to 
make it very remarkuble. Now, however, when 
so many little hearts were fluttering at the thought 
of the peril through whieh the handsome youpg 
master had so recmtly pastted, they were more 
alive than eyer to the eupposed relation between 
him and the dark school-girl. Sonie had sup- 
posed Ihere was a mutual attaehment between 
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them ; there was a story that they were secretly 
betrothed, in accordance with the rumor which 
had beeu current in the village. At any rate, 
some conflict waa going on in tliat still, reraote, 
clouded soul, and all the girls who looked upon her 
face were impressed and awed as they had never 
bcen before by the shadows that passed over it. 

One of these girls was more strongly arrested 
by Elsie'a look than the others. Thia was a deli- 
cate, pEiUid creature, with a high forehead, and 
wide-open pupils, which looked as if they coold 
take in all the shapes that flit in what, to com- 
mon eyes, is darkness, — a girl said to be clair- 
voyant under certain influences. In the recess, as 
it was called, or interval of suapended studies in 
the middle of the forenoon, thia girl carried her 
autograph -bo ok, — for she had one of those indis- 
pensable appendagea of the boarding-school miss 
of every degree, — and asked Elsie to write her 
naiDe In it. She had an irresUtible feeling, that, 
sooner or later, and perhapa very soon, there 
would attaeh an unusual interest to thia auto- 
graph. Elsie took the pen and wrote, in her sharp 
Italian band, 

E/sie Venner, Infelix. 

It was a remembrance, doubtlesa, of the forlorn 
queen of the "Æneid"; but its coining to her 
thought in this way confirmed the sensitive 
Hchool-girl iji her feara for Elsie, and she let fall 
a tear upon the page befote ahe closed it. 
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Of course, tne keen and practised observation 
of Helen Darley could not fail to noHce the change 
of Elsie'a raaiiner and expression, She had long 
seeti that she was attracted to the young master, 
and had thought, as fhe old Doctor did, that any 
impression which acted upon hor aftectioiia inight 
be the tneana of awakening a new life in her sin- 
gularly isolated nature, Now, however, the con- 
cenlration of the poor girl's thonghts upon the 
one object which had had power to reach her 
deeper sensibilities was bo paiiifully revealed in 
her features, that Helt n began to fear once raore, 
lest Mr. Bernard, in escaping the treacherous vio- 
lence of an aasassin, had been leFt to the equally 
dangerous consequeneeB of a violent, engroasing 
passion in the breast of a young creature whose 
love it would be ruin to adniit and might be dead- 
ly to reject. She knew hor own heart too well to 
fear that any jealousy might mingle with her new 
apprehensions. It was understood between Ber- 
nard and Helen that they were too good frienda 
to tamper with the silencea and edging proxim- 
itiea of love-making. She knew, too, the simply 
human, not masculine, interest which Mr. Ber- 
nard took in FHåie ; he had been frank with Helen, 
and more than satisfied her that with all the pity 
and synapathy which overflowed his aoul, when 
he thought of the stricken girl, there mingled not 
one drop of such love as a youth may feei for a. 
maiden. 

It inay help the reader to gain some under- 
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standing of the anomalous uature of !Elsie Ven- 
ner, if we look wilh Helen into Mr. Bernard'a 
opinions and feelings with refereni:e to her, as 
tliej had shaped themselves in his consciousness 
at the period of wbich we are apeaking. 

At first he had been impressed by her wild 
beauty, and the contrast of all her looks and waya 
with those of the girls around her. Presently a 
senae of sonie ill-defined persoiiiil element, which 
half attractcd and half repelled thoae who looked 
upon her, and especially thoae on wbom ahe 
louked, began to mako itaelf obvious to him, as 
he soon found it was painfuUy sensible to his 
more auaceptible conipanion, the lady-teaeher. 
It was not merely in the cold hght of her dia- 
raond eyea, but in all her movementa, in her 
graceful poaturea as ahe sat, in her coatume, and, 
he sometimea thought, even in her speech, that 
this obacure and exceptioiial character betrayed 
iteelf, Wfaen Helen had aaid, that, if they were 
living in times when human beinga were subject 
to possession, ahe sbould have thought there was 
something not human about Elaje, it struek an 
unsuspected vein of thought in his own mind, 
which he hated to put in words, 'but which was 
cuiiliiiually trying to articulate itself araong the 
dumb thoughts which lie under the perpetual 
Btream of mental whispersi 

Mr. Bernard'a professional training had made 
him slow to accept marvellous stories and many 
formå of superatition. Yet, as a man of science, 
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|*B^mI kiiew that just on the verge of Ihe demon- 
. Btrable facts of pliysica and phyaiology there is a 
nebalous bordcr-land which what is called " com- 

- mon scnse " perliapa does wiaely not to eiiter, biit 
which uiicoraraon senae, or the fine apprcheiision 
of privileged intellige ti ces, may cautioualy ex- 
plore, and in bd doiug End itself behiiid tbe acenes 

i^which make up for the gazing worid the show 

I which ia called Nature. 

It waa with something of thia finer perception, 
pethaps with aorac degree of imaginative exalta- 
tion, that he set himself to aolving the problem 
of Elaie's iaflueiice to attrået and repel those 
around her. Hia letter already submitted to the 
readet hints in what direction his thoughts were 
diapoaed to turn. Here was a magnificent organ- 
izatioQ, superb in vigorons womanhood, with a 
beauty such aa iicver comes but after generations 
of cultuie; yet through all thia rich nature there 
ran some alien curreiit of iiifluence, sinuous and 
dark, as when a cluuded streak seams the white 
inarble of a perfect statue. 

It would be ncedlesa to repeat the particular 
suggestions which had come iiito his mind, as 
they mnat probably have corae into that of the 
reader who has noted the singularities of Elaie's 
tastes and personal fraits. The images which 
certain poets had drearaed of seemed to have 

- become a reality before hia own eyes. Then 
came that unexplained adveiiture of The Moun- 
tain, -^ almost Uke a dream in recoUcction, yet 
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assuredly real in Home of ita main incidenta, — 
with all that it revealed or binted. This giri did 
not fear to visit the dreaded region, where danger 
liirked in every nook and beneatli every tuft of 
leaves. Did the tenants of the fatal ledge recog- 
nize some mysterioua afEnity which made them 
tributary to the cold glitter of her diamond eyes? 
Was she from her birth one of those frightfal 
children, such ae he had read about, and the 
Professor had told him of, who form unnatural 
friendships with cold, writhing opliidians 1 There 
was no need of so unwelcorae a thought as this; 
she had drawn him away from the dark opening 
in the rock at the moment when he seemed to be 
threateiied by one of its raalignant deiiizens; that 
s all be could be sure of ; the coanter-fasci na- 
tion might have been a dream, a fancy, a eoinei- 
dence. AU wonderful tliings soou grow doubtfnl 
in dur own minda, as do even common events, if 
great iiiterests prove suddeiily to attach to theit 
truth or falaehood. 

I, who am telling of these occurrences, 

saw a friend in Ihe great city, on the morning of 
a most memorable dieaater, hours after the time 
when the train which carried its victims to their 
doom had left. I talked with him, and was for 
some miimtes, at least, in his company, When 
I reached home, I found that tlic story had gone 
before that hc was among the lost, and I alone 
could contradict it to his weeping friends and rel- 
atives. I did contradict it ; but, alas ! I bcgan 
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BOOD to doobt myself, penetrated by the contagion 
of tlieir solicitude ; my recoUection began to ques- 
tion iteetf; the order of events became dislotisited ; 
and when I heard that he had reached home in 
safety, the relief waa almost aa great to mc as to 
thoBe who had expected to see their own brother's 
face iio more. 

Mr. Bernard was diaposed, then, not to accept 
the thought of any odious persona! relationship 
of the kind which had su^ested itseif to him 
■when hc wrote the letter referred to. That the 
girl had som(;thiiig of the fcral natnre, her wild, 
lawiesa rambles in forbidden and biasted regions 
of The Mountain at all honrs, her familiarity with 
the loncly haunts where any other human foot 
was 6o rarely seen, proved clearly enough. But 
the more he thought of all her strange instincls 
and raodes of being, the more he became con- 
vinced that whafever allen impulse swayed her 
wil! and raodnlated or diverted or diaplaeed her 
affections came trom some impreswon that reached 
far back into the past, before the days when the 
faiihful OM Sophy had rocked her in the cradle. 
He believed that ehe had brought her ruling 
tendency, whatever it was, into the worid with 
ber. 

When the school was over and the girls had all 
gonc, Heleu lingered In the fichool-room to speak 
■with Mr. Bcjnard. 

"Did you remark Elsie's ways this forenoon ?" 
she said. 
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" No, not particularly ; I have not noticed any- 
thiiig as eharply as I corainonly do ; ray head has 
been a littJe queer, and I have been thinking over 
what we were lalking aboiit, and how near I 
caniG to aoK-ing the great problem which every 
day makes clear to sucb multitudes of people. 
What about Elsie?" 

" Beroard, her liking for you is growing into a 
passion. I have atudred girls for a long while, 
and I kiiow the difference betweep their passiiig 
fanciea and their rea! cmolions. I told you, you 
remember, that Rosa wonid have to leave us ; we 
barely missed a scene, I tlunk, if not a whole 
tragedy, by her going at the right moment. But 
Elsie is infinilely more dangerous to herself and 
others. Women'a love is fierce enough, if it once 
geta the mastery of them, aiways; but thia poor 
girl does not know what to do with a passion." 

Mr. Bernard liad iiever told Helen the story of 
the flower in liis Virgil, or that other adveitture 
which he would have felt awkwardJy to refer to ; 
but it had been perfectly uuderstood between 
them that Elsie showed in her own singular 
way a well-maxked partiali ty for the young 
master. 

" Why don't they take her away from the 
Bchoul, if she is in such a etiange, excitable 
state ? " said Mr. Bernard. 

" I beiieve fhey are Eifraid of her," Helen an- 
awered. " It is just one of those cases that are 
ten thousand thousand times worse than iusanity. 
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I don't think, from what I hear, that her father 
has ever given up hoping thai she wiJI outgrow 
her peculiarities. Oh, these peciiliar chiJdrpn for 
whom parents go on hoping every morning and 
deapairing every night! If I coiild t(?ll you half 
that mothers have told me, you would feel that 
tbe worst of all diseasea of the moral sense and 
the will are those which all the Bedlams turn 
away from their doora as not being casea of 
insaiiity ! " 

" Do you think her faf her has treated her judi- 
cioualy ? " said Mr. Bernard. 

"I thinli," said Helen, with a little heeitation, 
which Mr. Bernard did not happen to notice, — 
" I think he haa been very kind and indulgent, 
and I do not know that he could have treated her 
otherwise with a better chance of sueeess." 

" He must of course be fond of her," Mr. Ber- 
nard said ; " there is nothing elae in the world for 
hira to love." 

Helen dropped a book she held in her hånd, 
and, stooping to pick it up, the blood ruahed into 
her cheeks. 

" It is getting late," she said ; " you must not 
stay any longer in this close school-room. Pray, 
go and get a little fresh air before dinuer-time." 
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The events told in the last two chapfers had 
takcn place toward the cloae of the week. Ott 
Saturday evening the Keverend Chaiincy Fair- 
weather received a note which was left at hia 
door by an unknown persou who departed witb- 
out aaying a word, Its worda were these : — 

" One who id in diatress of mind requests the 
prayera of this congregation that God would be 
pleased to look in mercy upon the soul that he 
has afflicted." 

There was nothing to show from whom the 
note eame, _or the sex or age or speeial source of 
epiritual diaeomfort or anxiety of the writer. The 
handwriting was delicate and might wi^ll be a 
woinan's. The clergyraan waa not aware of any 
partieular affliction among his parishioners which 
waB Jikely to be made the Bubject of a request of 
this kind, Surely iieither of the Veimt;rB would 
advertise the attempted crime of their relative ii 
this way. But who elae was there ? The more 
he thought about it, the more it pnzzled him ; 
and as he did uot like to pray in the dark, with- 
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out knowing for whom he was praying, he could 
think of notliing better than to step into old 
Doctor Kittredge's and eee wbat he bad to say 

tabout it. 
The old Doctor was sitting alone in hia study 
when fhe Reverend Mr. Fairweather was nehered 
in, He received hia visiter veiy pleasantij, ex- 
pecting, at a. matter of courae, tliat he would be- 
gin with Bome new grievance, dyspeptic, neural- 
gie, bronchitic, or other. The minister, howeyer, 
began with questioning the old Doctor about the 
sequel of the other night'a adventure ; for he was 
fta^eady getting a little Jesuitical, and kept back 
Blie object of his visit until it sbould come up as 
|3f accidentally in the course of con vers atioa. 

" It was a pretty bold tbiiig to go oflF alone 
with that reprobate, as you did," said the min- 
_ iater. 

" I doii't know what there was bold about it," 

. Doctor answered. " All he wanted was to 

[Et away. He was not quite a reprobate, you 

; he didn't like the thought of disgracing his 

Samily or faciug his uiicle. I tbiiik he was 

■aahamed to see his cousin, too, after what he 

bad done." 

" Did he talk with you on the way ? " 
■' Not mucb. Fur half an hour or so he didn't 
^eak a word. Then he asked where I was driv- 
iDg him. I told him, and hc seemed to be aur- 
rised into a sort of grateful feeling. Bad eiioiigh, 
3 doubt, — but might be worse. Has aome hu- 
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maaity left in him yet, Let him go. God caa 

-jadge hiin, — I can't" 

" You are too charitable, Doctor," the minister 
aaid. " I cnnderan him jiiat as if he iiad carried 
out his project, wliicli, they say, waa to maku it 
appear as if the echool-iuaster had coramitted 
suicide. 'Thafs what pcople think the rope 
fouiid by him was for. He has eaved his neck, 
— but his soul is a lost one, I am a&aid, beyond 
qut'Htion." 

" I cau't judgB mea'a souls," the Doctor said. 
" I oan judge their acts, and hold them respon- 
sible for those, — but I don't kitow much about 
their souls. If you or I had fouiid our soul in a 
half-breed body, and been tnrned looae to run 
among the Indiana, we might have been playiug 
just such tricks as this fellow has been trying. 
"What if you or I had iuherited all the tendencies 
that were born with his cousiii Elsie ? " 

" Oh, that reminds me," — the minister eaid, in 
a Budden way, — "I have received a note, which 
1 am requested to read from tho pulpit to-morrow. 
I wish you would just have the kindnese to look 
at it and see where you think it came from," 

The Doctor examined it carefully. It was a 
woman's or girl'a note, he thought Might come 
from one of the school-girls who was ansious 
about her spiritual condition. Handwriting wae 
disguised ; looked a little like Elsie Venner's, but 
not characteristic enough to make it certain. It 
would be a new ihiug, if »he had asked public 
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■pråyeré for herself, and a very favora'ble indication 
of u change in her singular moral nature. It was 
just possible Elsie might have sent that note. 
"Nobody could foretell her actions. It would be 
well to aee the girl and find out whether any un- 
1 iisual irapression had beeii produced on her mind 
by the recent occurrence or by any other eauae. 

The Beverend Mr. Fairweather folded the note 
'and put it into his pocket. 

" I have been a good deal exerciaed in mind 
lately, myaelf," he aaid. 

The old Doctor looked at him through hia spec- 
tacles", and said, in hia usual professional tone, — 

*' Put out your tongue." 

The minister obeyed him in that feeble way 
common with persona of wealt character, — for 
people differ as much in their mode of performing 
this trilling aet as Gideon's soldiers in their way 
of driuking at the brook. The Doctor took his 
hånd and placed a finger mechanically on hia 
wrist. 

" It is more spiritual, I think, than bodily," said 
the Beverend Mr. Fairweather. 

" Is your appetite as good as usual ? " the Doc- 
tor asked. 

" Pretty good," the minister answered ; " bnt my 
sleep, my sleep, Doctor, — lam greatly troubled 
at night with lying awake and thinking of my 
future, — I am not at eaae in ruiad.' 

He looked round at all the doora, to be sure they 
were shut, and moved his chair up cloac to the 
Doctor's. 
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" You do not know the mental trials I have 
been goiiig through for the last few raonths." 

" 1 think I do," the old Doctor said. " You 
waut to get out of the new church into the old 
oae, don't you ? " 

The minister blusbed deeply ; he thought he 
had been going on ia- a very quiet way, and that 
uobody suspected his secret. Aa the old Doetcxc 
was his counselloT in sickneBs, and almost every^ 
body'a confidant in trouble, he had intended to 
impart cautioualy to him sonie hints of the change 
of Bentimenta through which he had beeu passing. 
Hewas too late with his information, itappeared, 
and there was nofhing to be done but to throw 
himself on the Boctor's good sense and kiiidness, 
which everybody knew, and get what hints he 
could from Lim as to the praetical course he 
should pursue. He began, after an awkward 
pause, — 

" You would not have me stay in a coramua- 
jon which I feel to be alien to the true ehurch, 
would you 1 " 

" Have you stay, my friend 1 " said the Doctor, 
with a pleasant, friendiy look, — " have you stay? 
Not a mooth, nor a week, nor a day, if I could 
help it. You have got into the wrong putpit, and 
I have kuown it frora the first The sooner you 
go where you belong, the better. And I'm very 
glad you don't mean to stop half-way. Don't 
you know you've alwayscome tomewhen you've 
been dyapeptic or sick anyhow, and wanted to 
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put youraelf wholly into my hånds, bo that I 
niight order you like a child just what to do and 
what to take? Tbat's exactly what you want in 
religion. I don't blauie you for it. Yon never 
liked to take the respoiisibility of your own body ; 
1 don't see wby you should want to have the 
charge of your own soul. But I'm glad you're 
going to the Old Mother of all. You wouldn't 
have been contentsd short of that." 

The Reverend Mr. Fairweather breathed with 
more freedom. The Doctor aaw into hia soul 
through those awful spectacles of his, — into it 
and beyond it, as one sees through a thin fog. 
But it was with a real hnrnan kindncss, after all. 
He felt like a child bcforo a strong man ; but the 
strong man looked on him with a father's indul- 
gence. IVIany and many a time, when lie had 
come desponding and bemoaning bimself on ac- 
■unt of mme contemptible bodily infirmity, the 
old Doctor had looked at him through his specta- 
cles, listened patiently while he told his ailments, 
and then, in his large parental way, given him a 
few words of wholesome advice, and eheered him 
up 30 that he went off with a light heart, thinking 
I that the heaven he waa so much afraid of was 
I oot ao very near, after all. It was the same thing 
now. He felt, as feeble natures alwaya do in the 
presenes of strong ones, overraastered, circum- 
. ficribed, shut in, humbled ; but yetit seemed as if 
' the old Doctor did not despise him any more for 
what he eonaidered weakness of mind than 
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uscd to despise him when he complamed of hia 
nerves or his digestion. 

Men who see info their neighboTS are very apt 
to be coutemptuous ; but men who eee through 
them find aomething lyiiig behijid every boman 
soul wliicli it is not for them to sit in jadgment 
on, or to attempt to sneer out of the order of 
Gad's manifold univerae. 

Little as the Doctor had said out of whioh com* 
fort conld be extracted, hia genial manner had 
aomething grateful in it A film of gratitude 
came over the poor mau's doudy, uncertain eye, 
and a look of tremuloua relief and satisfactioa 
piayed about his weak mouth. He wae gravitat- 
ing to the majority, where he hoped to find 
" rest " ; but he was dreadfully seiiaitive to the 
opinions of the minority he was on the point of 
leavin g. 

The old Doctor saw plainly enougb what was 
goiog on in his miud. 

" I aha'n't quarrel with you," he said, — "yon 
know that very well ; but you muatn't quatrel 
with me, if I talk honestly with you ; it ian't 
everybody that will take the trouble. You flatter 
youraelf that you will make a good many ene- 
mies by leaving your old communion. Not so 
many as you think. Thia is the way the commou 
sort of people wilt talk: — ' You have got your 
ticket to the feast of life, as much as any other 
man that ever lived. Protestantiam says, — " Help 
yourself; here's a clean plate, and a kiiife and 
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fork of your own, and plenty of fresh dishes to 
choose from." The Old Mother says, — "Give 
roe your ticket, my dear, and I'll feed you with 
my gold Bpoon off these beautiful old wooden 
trenchere. Such nice bits aa those good oid 
gentlemen have left for you I" There is no 
quarrelling with a man who prefera broken vict- 
uaU.' That's wliat the rougher port will say; 
and then, where one scolds, ten will laugh. But, 
mind you, I don't either ecold or laugh. I don't 
feel sure tbat you could very well have helped 
doing what you will soon do. You know you 
never easy without some medicine to take 
when you felt ill iu body, I'm afraid l've given 
youtrasby stuff Boraetimes, just to keepyou quict. 
Now, let me tell you, there ie just tiie same dif- 
ference in spiritual patients that there is in bodily 
ones. One set believes in wholesome waya of 
living, and aiiofher must have a grcat list of spe- 
cifica for all the soul'a coiuplainta. You belong 
with the last, and got acoidentally sbuiBed in with 
the othera." 

The minister smiled faintly, but did not reply. 
Of courae, he considered that way of talking as 
the result of the Doetoi'a professional training. 
It would not have been worth while to take 
oftence at his plain apeech, if he had been so dis- 
posed ; for he might wish to consnlt him the next 
day as to " what he ehould take " for hia dyapep- 
»ia or his neiiralgia. 

He icft the Doctor with a lioUow fcoling at the 
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bottoni of his soul, as if a good piece of his man* 
hood liad bcen scooped ont of him. His tiollow 
achiiig did not explain itseif id vords, bat it 
grumbled and worried dowQ aniong the uii- 
shaped thoughta which lie benealh tlicm. He 
kpew that he had beeii tryiiig to reason himself 
out of bis birthright of reason. Hc kiiew that 
the inspiratiaD which gave him understan din g 
was losing its throne in bis intelligeuce, and the 
almighty Majority-Vote was proclaiming itself in 
its stead. He knew that the great priinal trutha, 
which eacli successive revelation only confirmed, 
were fast becoraing hidden beneath the mechan- 
ieal forms of thought, which, as with all new con- 
verts, engroseed so large a share of his attention. 
The " peaee," the " rest," which he had purchased, 
were dearly bonght to one who had been trained 
to the arms of thought, and whose noble privilege 
it might have been to live in perpetual warfare for 
the advaneing truth wiiich the next generation 
will claira as the legacy of the present. 

The Reverend Mr. Faiiweather was getting 
careless about his sermons. He most wait the 
fitting moment to declare himself; and in the 
mean time he was preaching to heretics. It did 
not matter much what he preached, under such 
eircurastances. He puUed out two old jeUow 
serinoris from a heap of such, and began looking 
over that for the forenoon. Naturally enough, 
he feU adleep over it, and, sleeping, he began to 
dream. 
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^^m ^ dreamed that he waa under the high arches 
^^m of an old cathedra!, amidat a throng of worsliip- 
^^ pers. The light Btreamed in through vastwiudows, 
I dark wilh the purpie robes of royal saints, or 

blazing with yellow glories around the heada of 
* earthly martyrs and heavenly messengera. The 

Ibillows of the great organ roared among the 
"clustered columns, aa the sea breaks amidat the 
basaltic pillars which crowd the stormy cavern of 
the Hebrides. The voice of the alternate choirs 
of eing^ng boys swung back and forward, as the 
silver censer swung in the hånds of the white- 
robed children, The sweet cloud of inct-nse rose 
in soft, fieecy mists, full of penetratjng sugges. 
tiona of the Eaat and its perfumed altars. The 
knees of twenty generatlona had wora the pave- 
ment ; their feet had hoUowed the steps ; their 
shoulders had smoothed the columns, Dead bish- 
ops and abbots lay under the marble of the floor 
in their crumbled veatments; dead warriora, in 
rusted armor, were stretched beneath their sculp- 
tured effigies. And all at once all the buried 
multitudes who had ever worshipped there came 
thronging in through the aisles. Tbey choked 
every space, they swarmed into all the chapels, 
they hung in clusters over the parapets of the^gal- 
leriea, they clung to the images in every niche, 
and still the vast throng kept flowing and flow- 
ing in, untU the living were lost in the rush of 
the returnjng dead who had reclaimed their 
own. Then, aa hia dieani became more fen- 
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tastic, tlie huge cathedral itself aeemed to change 
info the wreck of some mighty antediJuvian 
vertebrate ; ita flyiiig-buttreBsos arched round 
like ribs, its piers shaped IhcmselveB into liinbs, 
and tlie Bouad of the organ-blast changed to 
the wind whistling through its tboudand-jointed 
ekeleton. 

And presently the soand lulled, and softened 
and Boftened, until it was as the mormui of a 
distant swarm of bees. A procession of monka 
wonnd along through an old street, chanting, as 
they walked. In his dream he glided in among 
them and bore his part in the burden of their 
song. He entered with the long train onder a 
low arch, and presently he was kneeling in a nar- 
row cell before an image of the Bleased Maiden 
holding the Divine Child in her arms, aud hia lips 
seemed to whisper, — 

Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis ! 

He turned to the cracifix, and, prostrating him- 
self before the spare, agonizing shape of the Holy 
Sufferer, fell into a long passion of tears and 
broken prayers. He rose and flung himseif, wom- 
out, upon hia hard pallet, and, seeming to slutn- 
ber^ dreamed again within hia dream. Once more 
in the vast cathedral, with thronga of tlie liviLg 
choking its aisles, amidst jubilant peals trom the 
cavernous depths of the great organ, and choral 
melodies rining lirom the fluty throats of the 
singing boys, A day of great rcjoicings, — for 
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^^féJate waa to be consecrated, and the boaes of 
tbe miglity akeleton-rninster were sbaking witb 
anthetiia, as if there were life of jts own ■within 
its buttressed ribs, He looked down at his feet ; 
the folda of the aacred robe were flowing about 
them: be put his hånd to bis head; it waa 
crowned with the holy mitre. A long sigh, aa 
of perfect contcnt in the consummation of all his 
earthly hopes, breathed through the dreamer's 
lips, and shaped itself, aa it escaped, into the 
blissfnl murmur, — 

Æ^D sum Episcopus .' 

One grinning gargoyle looked in from beneath 
tbe roof through an opening in a atained window. 
It was the face of a mocking fiend, such aa tbe 
o!d buildera loved to place under the eavea to 
spout tbe rain through their opeu mouths. It 
looked at him, as he sat in his mitred chair, 
with ita hideous grin growing broader and 
broader, until it laughed out aloud, — such a 
hard, stony, mocking laugh, that he awoke out 
of hia second dream through his fir^t into his 
CO m mon conscioufiness, and shivered, aa he 
lorned to the two yellow sermona which he was 
to pick over and weed of tbe little thonght tbey 
- might contain, for the next day'a service. 

The Revcrend Chauncy Fairweather was too 
mucb taken up with bis own bodily and spirit- 
ual condition to be deeply raindfnl of others. 
He carried the note requcsting tbe prayers of the 
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congregation in bid pocket all day ; and the soul 
in dlstress, which a single tender petition might 
have soothed, and perbaps bave saved from de- 
spair or fatal error, found no voice in tbe temple 
to plead for it before tbe Tbrone of Mercy ! 
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CHAPTEH XXVUI. 

THE 8 EC BET 13 WmsPERKD. 

The Reverend Chauney Fairweather'a con- 
gregation waa not large, but aelect. The lines 
of social cleavage run through religioua creeda 
aa if they were of a pJece with positiou and 
fortune. It 13 expected of persona of a certain 
breeding, in some parts of New England, that 
they shall be either Episcopalians or Unitanans. 
The mansion-house gentry of Rockland were 
pretty fairly divided between the little cliapel 
with the stained window and the traiiied rector, 
and the meeting-house where the Reverend Mr. 
Fairweather officiated. 

It waa in the latter that Dudley Venner wor- 
shipped, when he attended service anywhere, — 
which depended very much on the caprice of 
Elaie. He aaw plainly enough that a generoua 
iUd liberally cultivated nature might find a ref- 
uge and congenial soula in either of theae two 
persuasions, but he objected to some pointe of 
the formal ereed of the older church, and eape- 
cially to the mechaniam wbicb renders it hard 
to get free £com its outworn and oQénsive for- 
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mulæ, — remembdring how Arcbbishop Tillofsoh 
wished in vain that it could be "well rid of 
the Athanasian Crced. This, aud the faet that 
the raeeting-house wag nearer than the cfaapel, 
determined hiin, wben the new rector, who waa 
not quite up to hie mark in educatioo, was 
appoiuted, to take a pew in the " Uberal " wot- 
ehippers' edifice. 

Elsie was very uncertain in her feeling abont 
going to church. In summer, ahe loved rather 
to stroll over The Mountain, on Sundaya, There 
was even a story, that she had one of the caves 
before mentioned fitted up as an oratory, and 
that she had her own wild way of worshipping 
the God whom she sought in the dark chasms 
of the dreaded cliifs. Mere fables, doubtlcss ; 
but they showed the common belief, that Eisie, 
with all her strange and dangerous elements of 
character, had yet sfrong religious feeling mingled 
■with them. The hymn-book which Dick had 
fouud, In his midnight invasion of her chamber, 
opened to favorite hymns, especially some of the 
Methodist and Quietist character, Many had 
noticed, thåt certain tunes, as sung by the choir, 
scemed to impress her deeply; and some said, 
that at such times her whole espression would 
change, and her stormy look would aoften so as 
to reniind them of her [ 

On the Sunday morninj 
in the last chapter, Elsie i 
go lo meeting. She was ( 
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exceptiog that she wore a thick veil, torned aaide, 
but ready to coiiceal her features, It was natu- 
ra! enough that shc ehould not wish to be looked 
in the face by curioua persons who would be star- 
ing to see what efléct the occurrence of the paat 
wcek had had on her spirita. Her father attended 
her willingly: and they took their seats in the 
pew, somewhat to the surpriae of many, who had 
hardly expected to see them, after so humiliating 
a family development as the attempted crime of 
their kinsman had just been furnishing for the 
astonishment of the public. 

The Reverend Mr. Fairweather was now in 
his coldest mood. He had passed through the 
period of feverish exe ite ment which maika a 
change of religious opinion. At first, when he 
had begun to doubt his own theological posi- 
tions, he had defended them against hiraself with 
more ingenuity and interest, perhaps, than he 
could have done against another; because men 
rarely take the trouble to understand anybody's 
difficulties in a question but their own. After 
thi.i, ae he began to draw off from different points 
of his old belief, the cautious disentangling of 
himself from one mesh after another gave sharp- 
ness to hia intellect, and the tremulous eagernesa 
with which he seized upon the doctrine wliich, 
piece by piece, under v&rious pretexts and with 
various disguises, he was appropriating, gave in- 
terest and soraething like passion to his words. 
But when he had gradually accustomed his people 
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to tiia new phraeeology, nnd was really adjust- 
ing bis sermons and hia service to disgui^e lits 
tboughts, he loHt at once all his intellectual acute- 
ness and all hia spiritual fervor. 

Elsie sat qaietly through the firat part of the 
Bervice, which was coiiducted in the coId, me- 
ehanical way to be expected. Her face waa bid- 
den by her veil; but her father kuew her state of 
feeling, as well by her moveraents and attitndea 
ae by the expression of her features. The hymn 
had been sung, the aliort prayer offered, the Bible 
read, and the long prayer was about to begiu. 
TMs waa the time at which the "notes" of any 
who were in affliction from loss of frienda, tbe 
sick who were doiibtfal of recovery, thoae who 
had cauae to be grateful for preservation of Ufe 
or other signal blesaing, were wout to be read. 

Just then it was that Dudley Venner noticed 
that hia daughter waa tjembling, — a thiag so 
rare, so unaccountable, indeed, under the circam- 
stances, that he watched her closely, and began 
to fear that aome nervoua paroxysm, or other 
malady, might have just begun to show itself in 
thia way upon her, 

The minister had in his pocket two notes. 
One, in the handwriting of Deacon Soper, waa 
from a member of thia congregation, returniog 
thanks for hia preservation through a season of 
great peril, — aupposed to be the exposure which 
be had ahared with otliera, when standing in the 
circle around Dick Venner. The ollier waa the 
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asonymoua one, in a female hånd, which he had 
reccived the evening before, He forgot them 
both. His thoughta were altogether too much 
taken up with more important matters. He 
prayed through ail the frozen petitions of his ex- 
purgated form of supplicalion, and not a single 
heart was soothed or lifted, or rcminded that its 
sorrows were stroggling theirway, up to heaven, 
borne on the breath from a human aoul that was 
warm with love. 

The people sat down as if relieved when the 
dreary prayer was finished. Elsie alone remained 
etanding until her father touched her. Then she 
sat down, lifted her veil, and loolted at him with 
a blank, sad look, as if she had suifered some 
pain or wrong, but could not give any name or 
expression to her vague trouble, She did not 
trembte any longer, but remained ominously still, 
as if she had been frozen where she sat. 

Can a man love his own soul too well? 

Who, on the wholc, eonstitute the nobier clasB 
of human beings? those who have lived mainly 
to rnake sure of their own personal welfare in 
another and future condition of existenee, or they 
who have worked with all their might for their 
race, for their country, for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God, and left all personal arrange- 
ments concerning themselves to the sole charge 
of Him who made them and is responsible to 
Himself for their safe-keeping? Is an ancho- 
rile who has worn the stone floor of his celt into 
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basina with liie knees bent in prayer, more accept- 
able tbua tbe suldler who gives bis life for the 
maintenance of any sacred right or trutb, wiih- 
out tbiiiking whiit will fipecially become of biin 
in a world where there are two or ihree milHou 
coloQiBts a nionth, from this oiie planet, to be 
cared for ? Theae are grave questiona, which 
must suggest tliemselves lo thuse wlio know 
that there are many profouiidly selfsh peraoiis 
who are sincerely devout and perpetually occu- 
pied with their own future, while there are othera 
who are perfectJy ready to sacrilice themselves 
for any worthy object in this world, but are really 
too little occupied with their exclusive personality 
to think ao much as many do about what is to 
become of them in another. 

The Reverend Chauncy Fairweather did not, 
most certainly, belong to tliis latter class. There 
are several kinds of believers, whose history we 
find among the early converts to Chriatianity. 

There was the magistrate, whose souial position 
waa Buch that he preferred a private interview in 
the evening with the Teaelier to foUowing him 
with the street-crowd. He had seen extraordi- 
nary facts which had satistied hira that the young 
Galilean had a divine cominission. But still he 
cross-questioned the Teacher himself. He was 
not ready to accept statements without explana- 
tion. That was the right kind of man. See how 
he stood up for tlie legal rights of hia Master, 
when the people were for laying bands on him I 
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gain, there was the goverameiit official, 
intmsted with public money, wbicli, in those 
iplied'that he was supposed to be honest 
s look of that heavenly couiitenance, and 
two words of gentle command, were enough for 
him. Neither of these racii, the early disciple 
nor the evangelist, seems to have been thinting 
priraarily about his own persona! safety. 

Bnt uow look at the poor, miserable tunikey, 
whoae occupation showa what he was like to be, 
and who had just been thrusting two respectable 
Btrangers, taken from the hånds of a mob, covcred 
with stripes and stripped of clothing, into the 
- iniier prison, and making tbeir feet fast in the 
stocks. Hia thought, in the moment of terror, 
is for himseif; first, suicide; then, what he ahall 
do, — not to save his household, — not to fulfil 
his dnty to his office, — not to repair the outragc 
Le has been committiiig, — but to secure his own 
persona! safety. Truly, character shows itself as 
much in a man's way of becoming a Christian 
as in any other! 

Elsie sat, statue-like, through the sermon. 

It would not be fair to the reader to give an ab- 
stract of that. When a man who has been bred 
to froe thought and free s'peeeh suddenly finda 
himseif Stepping about, like a dancer amidst his 
eggs, among the old addlcd majority-votes which 
he must not tread upon, he is a spectacle for 
men and angels. Submission to intellectual pree- 
edent and authority doea very well for those who 
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hare been bred to if ; we know that the under- 
grouod courses of tlieir minds ure laid ia thc Ro- 
man cement of tradition, and iliat statoly and 
splendid straettirea may be reared on such a 
fonndation. Bnt to aee one laying a platform 
over heretical quicksand?, thirty or forty or fifty 
years deep, and then beginning to build upon it, 
J9 a sorry sight, A new convert from the re- 
fornied to the ancient faith may be very strong 
io the arms, but he will alwaya have weafc legs 
and ahaky kneea. He may use his handa well, 
and hit hard with his fists, but he will never 
stand OU his lega in the way the man does who 
in heri ts bis belief. 

The services were over at last, and Ihidley 
Venner and hia daughter walked home together 
in ailence. Hc always respected her moods, and 
saw clearly enough that some inward trouble was 
weighing upon her. There waa nothing to be 
said in such caaes, for Elsie could never talk of 
her griefa. An hour, or a day, or a weefc of 
biooding, wilh perhaps a sudden flaah of vie 
lence : this was the way in which the impresaiona 
which make other women weep, and teil their 
griefa by word or letter, showed their effecta in 
her mind and acts, * 

She wandered off up into the remoter parts of 
The Mountain, that day, after their return. No 
one aaw just where she went, — indeed, no one 
knew ita forest-recesaea and rocky faatnesses aa 
ah e did. She was gone until late at night; and 
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when Old Sophy, who had watched for her, bound 
np her loug hair for her sleep, it was damp with 
the cold dews. 

The old black woman looked at her withoat 
speaking, but queationing her with every feature 
ae to the sorrow that waa weighing on her. 

Suddenly she tumed to Old Sophy. 

" You waut to kuow what there is troubling 
me," she said. " Nobody loves me, I cannot 
love anybody. What is love, Sophy ? " 

" It'a what poor Ol' Sophy's got for her "EUsie," 
the old woman answered. " Tell me, darliu', — 

don' you love somebody ? — don' you love ? 

you know, — oh, tell ine, darlin', don' you love to 
Bee the gen'l'man that keeps np at the school 
where you go ? They say he's the pootiest gen- 
'l'man that was ever in the town here. Don' be 
'fraid of poor 01' Sophy, darlin', — she loved a 
man once, — see here ! Oh, I've ehowed you thia 
often enoughl" 

She took from her pocket a half of one of the 
old Spanish silver coins, such as were cnrrent in 
the earlier part of thia century. The other half 
of it had been lying in the deep sea-aand for more 
than fifty years. 

Elf=ie looked her in the face, but did not answer 
in words. "What stiange intelligence waa that 
which paMsed between thein through the diamond 
eyes and the little beady black ones ? — what 
Bubtile intereommunication, penetrating so much 
deepcr than articulate speech? This waa the 
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iieareyt approach to sympathetic relations that 
Elsio ever had : a kind of dumb intercourse of 
feoUng, such as otie sees in the eyea of brule 
mothera tookiiig on their youiig. But, subtile as 
it was, itwas narrow and individaal; whereaa an 
emotion whicb can shape itseif in language opeus 
thc gats for itself iuto the great community of 
human affections; for every word we speak is 
the medal of a d<?ad Ihought or feeling, struck in 
the die of aome human ex|3erJence, worn smooth 
by innumerabh; contacts, and ahvays transferred 
warm from onc to another. By words we share 
the comraon consciousness of Ihe race, which haa 
shaped itself in thei^e symbols. By muaic we 
reach those special slatt's of consciousness whJch, 
being without /or/«, caiinot be shaped with the 
mosaics of the vocabuiary. The language of the 
eyea rans decper into the peraonal nature, but it 
is purely individual, and perishes in the exprea- 
aion. If we consider them all as growing out of 
the couBcIousneas as their root, language is the 
Icaf, raufiic is the flower; but when the eyes meet 
and search eaeh other, it ia the uncovering of the 
blauched stem through which the whole life runs, 
but which has never taken color or form from the 
sun light. 

For three days Elsie did not return to the 
schoo], Much of the time she was among the 
wooda and rocks. Th'e seaaou was now begin- 
ning to wane, and tbe forest to put on its autura- 
nal glory. The dreaniy haze was beginning to 
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loften tne laadacape, and tbe most delicions daya 
r the year were lending their attraction to the 
loenery of The Mouutain. It was not very sin- 
Igular that £lsie should be liugeriog in her old 
"launts, ftom which the change of seaaon must 
»on drive her. But Old Sophy saw clearly 

ftfenough that some internal coniiict was going 
, and Itnew very well tliat it must have ita 

P*wn way and work itself out as it best coold, 
ach as looks could tell Elsie had told her. 
She had said in worda, to be sure, that she could 
not love. Somethiug warped and thwarted the 
emotion which would have been love iii another, 
no doubt ; but Ihat such an emotion waa striving 
with her against all malign infiucnces which in- 
terfered with it the old woraan had a perfect cer- 
tainty in her own mind. 

Everybody who haa observed the working of 
emotions in persons of varioua temperamenta 
kuows well enough that they have periods of 
incubation, which differ with the individual, and 
with the particular cause anJ degree of excite- 
ment, yet evidently go through a strlcfly eelf- 
limited series of evolutions, at the end of which, 

^ttieir result — an aet of violence, a paroxyam of 
a gradual subsidence into repose, or what- 
;jpver it raay be — declarcs itself, like the last stage 

fof an attack of fevei and ague. No one can ob- 
lerve children without iiotieing that there is a 
tersanal equaliOii, to use the astronomer's lau- 

l^age, in their tempers, so that one aulks an hour 
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over an offence which makps another a fnryto^ 
five mmutes, -jDtl leaves him or her an aogel 
when it is over. 

At tlie eniJ of Ihree days, Elsie braided her 
long, glossy, blac.k hair, and ahot a golden airow 
through it 8he dresaed heraeif with more than 
usual care, and caine down in the morning snperb 
in her stormy beauty. The brooding paroxyem 
was over, or at leaat her passion had changed its 
phase. Her father aaw it with great relief; be 
had alwaya many fears for her in her hours and 
days of gloom, but, for reasona before assigned, 
had felt that ahe must be trusted to herself, with- 
out appealing to actual restraint, or any other 
anperviaion than auch aa Oid Sopby coiild exer- 
ciae without offence. 

; went off at the acenatomed hour to the 
achool. All the girls had their eyea on her. None 
80 keen as these young raissea to know an inward 
moveraent by an outwaxd sign of adornment: if 
they have not aa raany signals as the ahips that 
sail the groat aeaa, there is not an end of ribbon 
or a turn of a ringlet which is not a hieroglyphic 
with a hidden nieaniog to thcae litlle crulsers over 
the ocean of sentiment. 

The girls all looked at Elsie with a new 
thought; for she was more sumptiioualy arrayed 
than perhaps ever before at the school; and they 
aaid to themselves that ahe had eome raeaning to 
draw the young master's eyea upon her, That 
waa it; what else could it be? The beautiful, 
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cold girl with the dianiond eyes nieant to dazzle 
the handsome young gentleman. He would be 
afraid to love her ; it couldn't be true, tbat which 
some people had said in thevillage; she waan't 
the kind of young lady to make Mr. Langdon 
happy. Those dark people are never safc; so 
one of the yoxuig blondes said to herself. Eiaie 
was not litetary eaough for such a echolar : so 
thougbt Miss Charlotte Ann Wood, the young 
poetcBS. She couldn't have a good temper, with 
those seowling eyebrowa : this was the opinion 
of several broad-faced, snjiling girls, who thought, 
each in her own snug little mental sanctum, that, 
if, etc, etc, she could make him so happy! 

Elsie had none of the still, wicked light in her 
eyes, that morning. ^ She looked gentle, but 
dreamy ; played with her books ; did not trouble 
heraelf with any of the exercisea, — which in it- 
self waa not very remarkable, as she waa always 
allowed, under some pretext or other, to have her 
own way. 

The school-houis were over at lenglh. The 
girls went out., but abe lingered to the last, She 
tben came up to Mr. Bernard,* with a book in her 
hånd, aa if to ask a question. 

" Will you walk towards my home with me to- 
day ? " sbe aaid, in a very ]ow voioe, little more 
than a whisper. 

Mr, Bernard was startled by the request, put in 
ench a way. He had a preaentimeut of some 
paiiiful scene or other. But there waa nothing 
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to be done but to astfure her that it would gHn 
him great pi ea sure. 

So thcy walked along together on their way 
toward the Dudley manaion. 

" I have iio friend," Elsie said, all at once. 
" Nothiug loves me but one old woman. I cau- 
not love aiiybody. They tell me there is Boine- 
tbiag in ray eyes that draws people to me and 
makes them faint Look into them, will you ? " 

Bhe turned her face toward hira. It waa very 
pale, and tbe diaraond eyes were glitteriiig with 
a film, such as bcueath other lids would have 
Touuded into a tear. 

" Bcauliful eyes, Elsie," he said, — "sometimes 
very piercing, -— but Boft now, and looking as if 
there were something brncath them that friend- 
ehip might draw out. I am your frieiid, Gl&ie. 
Tell me what I can do to render .your Ufe hap- 
pier." 

" Love me ! " said KIsie Venner. 

What ehali a man do, whcn a woraan makea 
8uch a demand, involving snch an avowal? It 
waa the tendereet, eniellest, humblest moment of 
Mr. Beinard'a life, He turned pale, he trembled 
alraost, as if he had been a woman listening to 
her lovcr's declaration. 

" Elsie," he said, preaently, " I so long to be 
of some use to you, to have your confidence and 
sympathy, that I must not let you say or do 
nnything to put us in false relations. I do love 
you, Elsie, aa a suifering sister with sorrows of 
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lier own, — as one whom I wonld save at the 
risk of my bappineas and life, — aa one who 
needs a true friend more than any of all the 
young girls I have known. More than this you 
would not ask me to say. Yoa Iiaye been 
through excitement aiid trouble lately, and it 
has made you feel Buch a need more than ever. 
Give mc your hånd, dear Elsie, and trust me that 
I will be as true a friend to you as "if we were 
children of the same mother." 

Elaie gave him her hånd mechanically. It 
eeemed to him that a cold aura shot from it 
along hia arm and chilled the blood running 
through hia heart. Hj pressed it genfly, looked 
at her with a face full of grave kiuduess and 
Bad intereat, then softly relinquished it. 

It waa all over with poor Elaie. They walked 
almoBt in silence the rcat of the way. Mr. Ber- 
nard left her at the gate of the mansion-houae, 
and returned with sad forebodinga. Elsie went 
at onee to her own room, and did not come frora 
jt at the usual hours, At last Old Sophy be- 
gan to be alarmed about her, went to her apart- 
ment, and, finding the door unlocked, entered 
oautioualy. She found Elsie lying on her bed, 
ber brows strongly contracted, her eyea dull, her 
whole look that of great suffering. Her first 
thougbt waa that she bad been doing herself a 
' harm by some deadly means or other. But 
Elsie saw her fear, and reassured her. 

" No," she said, " there is notbing wrong, such 
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aa you are thinking of; I am not liying. You 
may send for the Doctor ; perhaps he caa take 
the paiii from my head. That ia all I want bim 
to do. There is no use Id the pain, that 1 know 
of; if he caii etop it, let him." 

So they sent for Ihe old Doctor. It was not 
loiig before the solid trot of Caustic, the old bay 
horse, and tlie crashing of the gravel under the 
whecls, gave notice that the physician was driv- 
ing up the avenue. 

The old Doctor was a model for visiting prac- 
titioners. He always came into the sick-room 
with a quiet, cheerfnl look, aa if he had a con- 
Bciousnese that he was bringing some sure relief 
with him. The way a patient snatchee his first 
look at his doctor's face, to see whether he ia 
dooracd, whether hc is reprieved, whether he is 
unconditionally pardoned, has really aomething 
terrible about it It is only to be met by an im- 
perturbable mask of serenity, proof against any- 
thing and everything in a patieiit's aspect The 
physician whose face rcflects hia patiepf a condi- 
tion like a mirror may do well enough to exaiu- 
ine people for a hfe-insurance office, but does not 
belong to the sick-room. The old Doctor did not 
keep people waiting in dread siispensc, while he 
Btayed talking about the case, — the patient all the 
time thinking that he and the fricnda are discusa- 
ing some alarming symptom or formidable opera- 
tion which he himself is by-and-by to hear of. 

He was in Elsic's room almost before she 
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:Dew he waa in the house. He came to her 
bedside in such a natural, quiet way, thiit it 
aeemed as if he were only a frieud who had 
dropped in for a moment to aay a pleaaant 
word, Yet he waa very uiieasy about Elsie 
nntil he had seen her; he oever knew what 
might happen to her or those about her, and 
came prepared fur the worst, 

" Sick, ray child ? " he eaid, in a very soft, 
low voiee. 

Bleie nodded, without speaking. 

The Doctor took her hånd, — whether with 
professional views, or only in a friendly way, it 
would have been hard to tell. So he sat a few 
miniites, looking at her all the time with a kind 
of fatherly interest, but with it all noting how 
Bhe lay, how she breathed, her color, her expres- 
Mon, all that teaches the practised eye ao much 
withoat a single qucstion being asked. He saw 
ahe was in auilering, and said presently, — 

" You have paiii Bomewhere ; where is it ? " 

She put her hånd to her head. 

Aa she was not disposed to talk, he watched 
her for a while, questioned Old Sophy shrewdty 
a few minutes, and so made up his mind as to 
the probable caase of disturbance and the proper 
remedies to be used. 

Sonie very silly people thought the old Doc- 
tor did not believe in medicine, becanse he gave 
less tban certain poor half-tanght creatures in 
the smaller neighboring towns, who took advan- 
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tage of pe^jple's stckness to dtsgnet and distnrb 
them wilh all iimruicr of ill-sinellJng and ill-be- 
baving drugB. Iii trutb, he haftd to give any- 
thing noxioud or loathsoine to those wbo were 
nncomfortable enougb already, unlesa he was 
very sure it would do good, — in wbich case, be 
never played witb drugs, but gave good, bon- 
est, éfficient doses. Sometimes he lost a family 
of the more boorish sort, because they did not 
think thcy got their luoney's worth out of hira, 
anless they had something more than a taste of 
everything he cariied in hia Baddle-bags. 

He ordered some remedies which be tbought 
would relieve Elsie, and left her, saying be would 
call the next day, hoping to find her better. But 
the next day came, and the next, and still Ekie 
was on her bed, — feverish, restleas, wakeful, si- 
lent. At night she toused about and wandered, 
and it became at length apparent that there was 
a settled attack, something like what they cailed 
formerly, a " nervous fever." 

On the fourth day she was more restlesa thaa 
common. One of the women of the house came 
in to help to take care of her j but she sbowed 
an aversion to her preaence. 

" Send me Helen Darley," she said, at last. 

The old Doctor told them, that, if potisible, tbey 
must indulge this fancy of bers. The caprices 
of sick people were never to be despised, least 
of all of such persons as Elsie, when reudered 
irritable and exacting by pain and weakoeas. 
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So a. message was seut to Mr. Silas Peckham, 
at the Apollinean Inatitate, to know if he could 
Dot spare Miss Helen Darley for a few days, if 
required, to give her attention to a youiig lady 
who attended his school and who was now iying 
ill, — no other person thaii the daughter of Dadley 
Venner, 

A mean man never agreea to anything without 
deliberately turning it over, so that he may aee 
ita dirty side, and, if he can, sweating the coin 
he paya for it. If an archaagel should offer to 
save his soul for sixpence, he would try to find 
a sixpence with a hole in it. A gentleman says 
yes to a great many thioga without stopping to 
think : a shabby fellow ic« known by his caution 
in anawering questions, for fear of com pro mi sin g 
his pocket or hiraself. 

Mr. Silas Peckham looked very grave at the 
request. The dooties of Misa Darley at the In- 
stitoot were important, very iraportant. He paid 
her large suma of money for her time, — more 
than siie could expect to get in any other insti- 
tootion for the edoocation of female youth. A 
deduction from her selary would be iiecessary, in 
caae abe should retire from the sphere of her 
dooties for a season. He should be put ia extry 
expeose, and have to perform additional labors 
himself. Ho would consider of the matter. If 
any arrangement could be made, he would send 
word to Squire Venner's folks. 

*' Misa Darley," said Silas Peckham, ■' the' 's a 
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iDessage from Sqarrp Venrier's that his < 
waots yoa down at the inanaion-liouse to see her. 
She's got a fever, so tliey inform me. K h's any 
kind of kctchin' fever, of course yon Wbn't tbink 
of goiii' near the mansion-house. If Docfor Kit- 
tredge says it's safe, perfec'ly sofe, I can't objec' 
to your goia', on sech (konditions as seem to be 
fair to all conceriied. You will give ap ynur pay 
for the whole time you are absent, — portions of 
days to be caoanted as whole days. Yoa will be 
chargcd with board tlie eame as if yoa eat yoar 
victuals with the hoasebold. The victnals are of 
no use after they're cooked bat to be eat, and 
your beiii' away ia no savin' to our folks. I shall 
chiirge you a reasonable compeusation for the 
dcmage to the school by the absence of a teacher. 
If Miss Crabs undertakea any dooties beiongin' 
to your departineiit of instruction, she will look 
'to you for scch pecooniary con s ideratio ns as you 
may agree upon between you. Oii theae condi- 
tions I am williii' to give my consent to your 
temporary absence from the post of dooly. I 
will step down to Doctor Kittredge's, myself, 
and make inqubies as to the natur' of the com- 
plaint." 

Mr. Feckham took up a rnsty and very narrow- 
brimmed hat, which he cocked upon one side of 
his head, with an air peeuliar to the rural gentry. 
It was the hour when the Doctor expected to be 
in his office, unlcss he had some special call which 
kept bim fioin borne. 
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He found the Revereod Chauncy Fairweather 
just taking leave of tlie Doctor. His haiid waa 
on the pit of his stomach, and his countenance 
expressive of inwaid uneaainess. 

" Shake it before using," said the Doctor ; " and 
the sooner you make up your mind to speak right 
out, the better it will be for your digestion." 

" Oh, Mr. Peckham ! Walk in, Mr. Petkham ! 
Nobody sick up at the Bchool, I hope 1 " 

" The haalth of the school is fust-rate," replied 
Mr. Peckhaoi. " The aitooation is uncommonly 
favorable to saloobrity." (These last worda were 
irom the Annual Report of the past year.) " Prov- 
idence haa apared our female youth in a remarka- 
ble meaaure. I've come with reference to another 
con sideration. Doctor Kittredge, is there any 
ketchin' complaint goin' about in the village ? " 

" Well, yea," said the Doctor, " I should say 
there waa something of that sort. Meaalea. 
Muinpa, And Sin, — that'a always catching," 

The old Doctor's eye twinkled ; once in a while 
he had his iittle touch of humor. 

Silaa Peckliam slunted his eye up suapicioualy 
at the Doctor, as if he was getting sorae kind of 
advantage over him. That is the way people 
of his constitution are apt to take a bit of pleaa- 
antry. 

" I don't mean aech things, Doctor ; I mean 
fevers. Is there any ketchin' fevers — bilioua, or 
nervous, or typus, or whatever you call 'em — now 
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goin' round this village ? That's what 1 
aecertaiii, if there'a no impropriety," 

The old Doctor looked at Silas through his 



" Hard -and boui as a green cider-apple," he 
thought to himself. "No," be said, — "I don't 
know any such casea." 

" What's the matter with Elsie Venner ? " 
asked Silas, sharply, as if he expected to have 
him thia time. 

" A mild feverish attack, I should call it in any- 
body else ; but she has a peculiar conatitution, 
and I never feel so eafe about her as I should 
about most people," 

" Anything ketchin' about it ? " Silas asked, 
cuiiningly. 

"No, indeed!" said the Doctor, — "catching? 
•^no, — what put that into your head, Mr. Peck- 
bam 1 " 

" Well, Doctor," the conscientious Principal an- 
awered, " I naterally feel a graåt respotisibility, a 
very graiiiit responaibility, for the noomerous and 
lovely young ladies committcd to my charge, It 
has been a question, wbether one of my assistants 
should go, accordiii' to rcquest, to stop with Miss 
Venner for a season. Nothin' restrains ray givin' 
myfullandfreeconsent to her goin'but thefearlest 
contagions maladiea should be introdooced among 
those lovely female you1h. I ahall abide by yonr 
opinion, — I understan' you to say distinc'ly, her 
complaint is not ketchin' ? — and urge upon Miss 
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rieyto folfil her dootiea to a sufferin' fellow- 
creature at any cost to niyself and my establish- 
ment. We shall miss her very much ; but it is a 
good cause, and she shall go, — and I shall trust 
tLat Providence will enable us to spare her with- 
out permanent demage to the interesta of the In- 
stitootion." 

Baying thie, the excellent Principal departed, 
with his rusty narrow-brimmed hat leaning over, 
as if it had a six-knot breeze abeara, and its gun- 
wale {so to speak) was dipping into his coat-col- 
iar, He announced the result of hia inquiriea to 
Helen, who had received a brief note in the raean 
time from a poor relation of Elsie's mother, then 
at the mansion- house, informing her of the criti- 
cal situation of Eisie and of her urgent desire 
that Helen should be with her. She could not 
heaitate. She blushed as she thought of tbe 
comments that might be made; but what were 
Buch con si derations in a matter of life and death? 
She could not stop to make terms with Silas 
Peckham. She must go. He might fleece her, 
if be would ; she would not coraplaiu, — not even 
to Bernard, who, she knew, would bring the Prin- 
cipal to terms, if she gave the least hint of hia in- 
tended extortions. 

So Helen' made up her bundle of clothes to be 
sent after her, took a book or two with her to help 
her pass the time, and departed for the Dudley 
mansion. It was with a great inward etfurt Ihat 
she undertook the sisterly task which was thus 
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forced upon her. She had a kind of terror of 
Elsie ; aod the thoaght of having charge of her, 
of being alone vvith her, of comiiig uiidei the full 
iiiflueuce of Ihose diamond eyes, — if, iadeed, 
their light were not diinmed by suffering and 
wearineas, — was one ahe ahrank from. But wbat 
could sh« do ? It might bt; a turning-point in 
the life of tiie poor girl ; and ahe must overconie 
all her feara, all her repugnance, and go to her 
rescue. 

" la Helen come 1 " said Elsie, when she heard, 
wilh her fine sense quickened by the uritability of 
sickness, a light footfall ou tlie stair, with a ca- 
deuce unlike that of any inmate of the house. 

" It'a a atrange wonian'a step," said 0!d Sophy, 
who, with her exclusive love for Elsie, waa nata- 
rally disposed to jealouay of a new-comer, " Let 
or Sophy aet at th' foot o' th' bed, if th' young 
miasis sets by th' piller, — won' y', darliii' ? The' 
'a nobody that's white can love y" as th' ol' black 
woraan doea ; — don' aen' her away, now, there'a 
a dear soul ! " 

Elsie raotioned her to sit in the place ahe had 
pointed to, and Helen at that luoment entered 
the room. Dudley Venner followed her. 

" She is youT patient," he said, " except while 
the Doctor is here. She has been longing to have 
you with her, and we shall expect yon to make 
her well in a few days." 

So Helen Darley foiand herself establiahed in 
the most uuexpected manner as an inmate of the 
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Dndley raansion. She aat wiih Elsie most of tlie 
time, by day and by iiight, soothing her, aad try- 
ing to enter into hur coofidence and affectious, if 
it should prove ihat thia atrange creature waa 
really capable of truly syinpathetic emotions. 

Wliat waa thia unexplained somethiiig wliich 
came between her soul and that of every other 
human being with whom ahe waa in relations? 
Helen perceived, or rather felt, that she had, folded 
up in the depths of her being, a true womanly 
nature. Through the cloud that darkened her as- 
pect, now and then a ray would steal fortb, which, 
iike the smile of stern and aolemn people, was all 
the more impreaaive from iia contraat with the ex- 
pression she wore habitually. It might well be 
that pain and fatigue had changed her aspect; 
but, at any rate, Heien looked into her eyea with- 
out that uervoua agitation which Iheir cold glitter 
had produced on her when they were full of their 
natural light, She felt sure that her mother must 
have been a lovely, geiitle woman. There were 
ma of a beautiful nature Bhining through 
Bome iU-defined medium which disturbed and 
made them flicker and waver, as distant imagea 
do when aeen through the lippUng upward cur- 
renta of heated air. She loved, in her own way, 
the old black woman, and seemed to keep up a 
kind of ailent communication with her, aa if they 
did not require the use of speech. She appeared 
to be tranquillized by the presence of Helen, and 
loved to have her eeated at the bedaide. Yet 
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soroething, whatever it was, prevented ber from 
opeoiiig her heart to her kind companioQ ; and 
even now there were times wheo she woold lie 
looking at her, with sach a 5iill, watchfnl, almost 
dangerous expression, that Helen woold sigb, aud 
cfaange her place, as persons do whose breath 
some cnaning orator has been sacking oat of 
them with his spongy eloquence, so tfaat, when 
be stops, tbey mnst get sooie air and stir about, 
CFT tbey feel aa if they ehould be half-smotbered 
and palsiecl. 

It was too much to keep guessing what was 
the meaiiing of all this. Helen determined to 
a^ O Id Sophy eome qnestions which might 
probably throw light apon her doabts. Sbe 
took the opportmiity one eveoing wheo Elsie 
was lying asleep and tbey were both eitting at 
Bome distaoce (rom her bed. 

" Tell me, Sophy," slie SEiid, " was Elaie al- 
ways as shy as sbe seems to be now, in talking 
with those to whom she is friendly 1 " 

" Alway jes' so, Miss Darlin', ever sence sbe 
was Uttle chil'. When she was five, six year 
old, fihe lisp some, — call me Thophy; that make 
her kin' o' 'shamed, perhaps : after she grow up, 
she never lisp, but she kin' o' got the way o' not 
talkin' much. Fac' is, she don' like taikin' as 
als do, 'xcep' jes' once in a while wi' 
Bome partic'lar folks, — 'n' then not moch." 

" How old is Elsie ? " 




Eighteen year this las' September." 
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" How long ago did her mother die ? " Heleo 
aakcd, with a little trembling iii her voice, 

" Eighteen yeax ago thia October," said Old 
Sophy. 

Heleii was silent for a moment. Then she 
whispered, almost iiiaudibly, — for her voice ap- 
peared to fail her, — 

" What did her mother die of, Sophy?" 

The old woman'a Bmall eyes dilated until a 
ring of white showed round tlieir beady cen- 
tres. She caught Helen by the hånd and clung 
to it, as if in fear. She looked roand at Elsie, 
who lay aleeping, as if she might be listening. 
Then she drew Helen towarda her and led her 
Boftly out of the room. 

"ShI — 'ah I" she said, as soon as they were 
outaide the door. " Don' never speak in this 
houae 'bont what Elaie's mother died of!" ahe 
Eiid. " Nobody never aays nothin' 'bout it Oh, 
God haa ibade Ugly Things wi' death in their 
mouths, Miaa Dartin', an' He knowa what tbey're 
for; but my poor EUie! — to have her blood 

changed in her before It waa in July Mia- 

tresa got ber death, but she liv' till three week 
after my poor Elsie waa born." 

She CO uld apeak no more. She had said 
enough. Helen remembered the stories she had 
heaid on coming to the village, and among th< 
one referred to in an early chapter of thia 
tive. AH the unaccountable looks and tastes 
and waye of Elsie came back to her in thi 
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of an anle-natal impresfiioD which had mlngled 
en aliea element in her Datnre. Sbe knew the 
secret of the fascination which looked out of her 
coldf glittering eyea. Sbe knew the significance 
of the Strange repulsioii which sbe felt in her 
own intimate conBciousness nnderlying (he io- 
exphcable attraction which drew her towards 
tbe young girl in spite of this repngnance. She 
bt'gan to loolt with new feelings on the contra- 
dictiona in her moral natare, — tbe longing for 
sympathy, as sbown by her wishing for Helen's 
compaiiy, and the impossibiljty of pasiiing be- 
yond tbe cold circle of isolation within which 
she had her being. The fearfnl truth of that 
inslinctive feeliiig of here, that there waa eome- 
Ihing not buman looking out of Elsie's eyes, 
came upon her with a sudden flash of penetrat- 
ing coiiviction. There were two warring princi- 
ples in that superb orgatiization and proud soul, 
One made her a woman, with all a woman'a 
powera and longings. The other cbilled all the - 
currenta of ontlet for her emotions. It made her 
tearlesa and mute, wbeo another woman would 
have wept and pleaded. And it infnsed info 
her soul something — it waa cniel uow to call 
it. malice — which waa stJll and watcbful and 
dangerous, — which waited ita opportunity, and 
then ahot like an arrow from its bow out of the 
coil of brooding premeditatJon. Even tiioae who 
had never neen the white scars on Dick Venner'a 
wrist, or heard the half-told story of her sup- 
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posed atterapt to do a graver miachief, knew 
well enough by looking at her that she waa oue 
of the creaturi3s not to be tanipered with, — 
ailent in anger and avvift in vengeance. 

Helen could not return to the bedaide at once 
after thia eommunication. It was witb altered 
eyea tiiat she muat look on the poor girl, the 
victim of snch an unhetird-of fatality, AU waa 
explained to her now. But it opened such 
depths of solemn thought in her awakened con- 
sciouaneaa, that it seemed as if the whote mya- 
tery of human life werc coming up again before 
her for trial and judgnient. " Oh," she thought, 
"if, while the wiU lies sealed iu ita fountain, it 
may be poiaoned at ita very aource, so that it 
shall flow dark and deadly through ita whole 
course, who are we that we should jndge our 
fellow-creaturea by ourselves ? " Then came the 
terrible question, how far the elements them- 
selvea are capable of perverting the moral na- 
ture : if valor, and juatice, and truth, the strength 
of man and the virtue of woraan, raay not be 
poiaoned out of a race by the food of the Ana- 
tralian in his forest, — by the foul air and 
darknesa of the Chriatians cooped up in the 
" teneraent^houaea " close by tbose who live ia 
the palaces of.the great eitiea? 

She walked out iiito the garden, lost in thought 
upon tbeae dark and deep matters. Preaently 
ahe heard a step behind her, and Elsie's father 
came up and joincd her. 8ince his introductiou 
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to Helen at the diatiugnished tea-party given by 
the Widow Kowens, and before her oomiag to 
ait witb Ebic, Mr. Dudley Venner liad in the 
most accidental way in the world met her on 
several occasioiis: once after cburch, wheii uhe 
happened to be caught in a sligbt ahower and be 
insistfid on holding bia umbrella over her on ber 
way home; — once at a small party at one of tbe 
mantiion-bouses, where the quick-eyed lady of tbe 
house had a wonderful knack of bringing people 
together wbo likcd to see each other; — perhapa 
at other times and piaces ; but of this there is no 
certain evideuee. 

They natncally spoke of Glsie, her illness, and 
the aepect it had taken. Bat Helen noticed in 
al! that Dudley Venner eaid about his daughter 
a morbid sensitiveness, as it aeemed to her, an 
aversion to sayiag much about her phyaical con- 
dition or ber peculiarities, — a wish to feel and 
Bpeak as a parent sbould, and yet a ahriuking, 
ae if there were sometbing abont Elsie which 
he could not bear to dwell upon. She tbought 
abe saw through all this, and she could interpret 
it all ebaritably. There were circumstances 
abont his daugbter which recalled the great 
sorrow of bis life ; it was not strange that thia 
perpetual reminder should in aonje degrec have 
modified his feelings as a father. But what a 
life he must have been leading for so many 
years, witb tb i s perpetual source of di stress 
which be could not name! Helen knew well 
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enongh, now, the raeaning of the sadnesa which 
had left such traces in his features and tonea, 
and it made her feef very Idndiy and compas- 
aionate towarda him. 

So they walked over the ccacbling leaves in 
the garden, betwecn the lines of box breathing 
its fragrance of eternity; — for thia is one of Ihe 
odora which carry ua ont of time iiito the abysaes 
of the tinbeginning past ; if we evcr lived on an- 
other ball of stone than thia, it must be that there 
was box growing on it^ So they walked, tinding 
their way aoftly to each other's sorrows and sym- 
pathies, each matchiog some counterpart to the 
other's experience of life, and startled to see how 
the diflFercut, yet parallel, lessons. they had been 
taught by sufFering had led them step by step to 
the same serene acquiescence in the orderings of 
that Snpreme Wisdora which they both devoutly 
recognized. 

Old Sophy was at the window and saw them 
walking up and down the garden -al leya, She 
watcbed them aa her grandfather the aavage 
watched the figures that moved among the 
trees when a boatUe tribe was lurking about his 
mountain. 

" There'Il be a weddin' in the ol' house," she 
said, "before there's roses on them bushes ag'in. 
But it won' be my poor Blaie'a weddin', 'n' Ol' 
Sophy won' be there." 

When Helen prftyed in the silence of her soul 
that evening, it was not that Elsie's life might be 
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Hpared. She dared not ask that as a favor of 
Heaven. What could life be to her but a perpet- 
ual anguish, and to those about her an ever- 
present terror ? Might she but be so influenced 
by divine grace, that what in her was most truly 
human, most purely woman-like, should overcome 
the dark, coId, unmentionable instinet which had 
pervaded her being like a subtile poison : that was 
all she could ask, and the rest she left to a higher 
wisdom and tenderer love than her own. 
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CHAPTEB XXIX. 

THE WHITE ABH. 

When Helen retumed to Elsie's bedaide, it 
was with a new and still deeper feeling of sym- 
pathy, auch a,s the story told by Old Sopby might 
well awaken. She uaderatood, as never before, 
the singular fascination and as singular lepuleion 
which she bad long felt in Elaie's preseoce. It 
had not been without a great effort that she bad 
forced hersclf to become the almoat constant at- 
tendant of the sick girl ; and now she waa leara- 
ing, but not for the firat time, the bleased truth 
whieli so many good women have fouiid out for 
themselves, that the bardeat duty bravely per- 
formed Boun becomes a habit, and tends in due 
time to transform itaelf into a pleasure. 

The old Doctor was beginning to look graver, 
in spite of himself. The fevor, if snch it was, 
went gently forward, waating the young g^rl'a 
powers of reaistauee fi-om day to day; yet she 
showed no disposition to take nourishment, and 
seemed literaily to be living on air. It was re- 
markable that with all this her look waa almost 
natural, and her features were hardly sbaipened 



60 as to suggest that her life was bumfa^t 
Hl? did not like this, nor various other unobini- 
aive signs of danger wliich bis praetised eye de- 
tected. A very small matter might turu the 
balance whicU held lile and dfatli poitied againnt 
oach other. He surrounded her with preoau- 
tjons, that Nature might have every opportunity 
of cunningly shifting the weighta from the scale 
of death to ihe scale of life, as uhe will ofteii do, 
if not rudely disturbed or interfered with. 

Little tokeiis of good-wiil and kind remem- 
brance were constantly comijig to her from the 
girls in the échool aud the good people in the 
village. Sorae of tlie mansioii-house people ob- 
tained rare flowera which they sent her, and her 
table waa covered with fruits wliieh tempted her 
iii vain. Several of the schoot-girls wished to 
make her a basket of their own handiwork, and, 
filling it with autumnal fiowers, to send it as a 
joint offering. Mr. Bernard found out their proj- 
eet accidentaily, and, wishing to have his share in 
it, brought home from one of his long watks some 
bougha full of variousiy tinted leaves, such aa 
were still clin'ging to the stricken trees. With 
these he brought also some of the already fallen 
leaflets of the white ash, remarkable for their rich 
olive-purple color, forraing a beautiful contrast 
with sorae of the lighter-hued leaves. It so hap« 
pened that this particular tree, the white ash, did 
not grow upon The Mountain, and the leaflets 
were more welcome for their comparative rarity. 
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So thc girls made their basket, and the floor of 
it they covered with the rich olive-purple leafleta. 
SueL late. flowers as they could lay their bands 
upon served to fill it, and with many kindly mes- 
sagea tliey sent it to Miss Elsie Venner at the 
Dudley mansion-hoase. 

Elaie was sitting up in her bed when it came, 
languid, but tranqml, and Helen was by her, aa 
usual, holding her hånd, which was atrangely cold, 
Helen thought, for one who was said to have 
some kind of fever. The school-girls' basket was 
broHght in with its messages of love and hopes 
for speedy recovery, Old Sophy was delighted 
to see that it pleased Elsie, and laid it on the 
bed before her. Elsie bcgan looking at the flow- 
ers and takiug them from the baslcet, that she 
might see the leavea. All at once she appeared 
to be agitated; she looked at the basket, — theu 
around, as if there were some fearfiil presence 
about her which she was searching for with her 
eager glancea, She took out the flowers, one by 
one, lier breathing growing hurried, her eyes star- 
ing, her hånds trembling, — till, as she came near 
the bottom of the basket, she flung out all the 
rest with a hasty movement, looked upon the 
olive-purple leadets as if paralyzed for a motnrnf, 
shrunk up, as it were, into berself in a curdling 
terror, dashed the basket from her, and fell back 
sonyelesa, with a faint cry which chitled the blood 
of the Btartled listeners at her bedside. 

" Take it away ! — take it away ! — qnick I 
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eaid Old Sopfay, as she hastcncd to her mistress's 
pillow. " It'a Ihe k-avea of the Iree that was al- 
ways dealh to her, — take it awayl She can't 
live wi' it in the room! " 

The poor old woman began cha£ng Elsie's 
hånds, and Helen to try to ronae her wilh hart»- 
horn, while a third frightened attendant gathered 
np the ilowers and the basket and carried them 
out of the apaTtment. She came to herself after 
a time, but exhausted and tben wandcring. In 
her delirium she tallied constantly as if ehe were 
in a cave, witb sucL exactness of circumstance 
that Helen could not doubt at all that ahe had 
aome such retreat among the rocks of The Moun- 
tain, probably fitted up in her own fantastic way, 
where she sometimes hid herself from all human 
eyea, and of the entrance to which she alone pos- 
sessed the eecret. 

All thia pasacd away, and left her, of course, 
weaker than before. But thia waa not the only 
influence the unexplained paroxysm had left be- 
hind it. From thia time forward there was a 
■ change in her whole expression and her manner. 
The ahadowa ceased flitting over her features, 
and the old woman, who watehed her from day 
to day and from hour to hour as a mother 
watches her child, aaw the likeness she bore to 
her mother coming forth more and more, as the 
cold glitter died out of the diamond eyea, and 
the atormy acowl diaappeared firom the dark brows 
and low forehead. 
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With all the kin<lness and indulgeiice her fa- 

ther had bestowed upon lier, Blaie had never felt 
thot he loved her. The reader knows well enough 
what fatal reeollectious and associations had 
Irozen up the springs of natural affection in 
his breast. There was nothing in the world 
he 'would not do for Elsie. He had sacrificed his 
whole life to her. His very seeming carelessness 
abont restraining her waa all calculated ; he 
knew that restraint would produce nothing but 
utter alienation. Just so far as she allowed him, 
he shared her studies, her few pleasures, her 
thoughts ; but she was essentially aolitary and 
uncommunicative, No person, as was said long 
ago, could judge him, — becauae his task was 
not merely ditiicult, but simply inipracticable to 
human powers. A nature like Etsie's had nects- 
sarily to ha atudied by itself, and to be followed 
in its laws where it could not be led. 

Every day, at different hours, during the whole 
of his daughter's illness, Diidley Venner had sat 
by her, doing all he could to soothe and please 
her. Always the same thin film of some emo- 
tional non-condnctor between Ihem ; always that 
kind of habitual regard and family-interest, min- 
gled with the deepest pity on oue side and a sort 
of respect on the other, which never warmed into 
outward evidences of affection. 

It was after thia occaaioo, when ahe had been 
80 profoundly agitated by a seemingly insignifi- 
caut cause, that her father and Old Sophy wcre 
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aittingi ono at oiie side of faer bed and one at the 
nther. She liad fuUen iiito a liglit alumbeT. As 
liiey wcre luokiiig at ber, tlie same tlioaght came 
into botb tieir minda at tbe earae inoraent. Old 
So|)hy apoke for both, as she eaid, iu a low 
voice, — 

" It's her motber*!* look, — it'a hei mother's 
owu face right over agaln, — shp never look' so 
before, — the Lord's liaiid is ou her 1 His will be 
done ! " 

When Elsie woke and lifted her languid eyea 
upon her father's face, abe saw in it a tcnderneas, 
a depth of affection, Buch aa ehe remeiubered at 
rare monients of ber childhood, wben abc had 
woa him to ber by some uuusual gleam of san- 
shiiie in her åtful temper. 

" Ebie, dear," he said, " we were thinking bow 
much your expression was sometiiaes like tbat 
of your aweet mother. If you could but have 
aeen her, so as to remember her I " 

The tender look and toue, tbe yearning of the 
daughter's heart for tbe mother she had never 
aeen, save only with the ujjfised, undistiuguiah- 
iiig eyea of earliest iiifancy, perhaps the under- 
thought that ahe might soon rejoin her in another 
state of being, — all came upon her with a audden 
overflow of feeling which broke through all the 
barriera between her beart and her eyes, and 
Elsie wept. It seemed to her father aa if the 
malign infiuence — evil apirit it might almoat 
be calied — which had pervaded her being, had 
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latlaat been driven forth or ejtOTc-ieecl, and that 
ihese teare were at once +he sign and the pledge 
of her redeeined natiire. But now ahe waa to be 
sootlied, and not excited. Aft«r her teare ahe 
slept Bgain, and the look her face wore was 
peaceful as never before. 

Old Sopby met the Doctor at the door and 
told him all the circumstancea coniiected with 
the extraordiiiary attack from which Elsie had 
sufTered. It was tbe pnrple leaves, she said. 
She remembcred that Dick once brought home 
a bratich of a tree with aome of the same leavea 
on it, and Elaie screamed and almost fainted 
then. She, Sophy, had asked her, after she had 
got quiet, what it was in the leavea that made 
her feel ao bad. Elsie coutdn't tell her, — didn't 
like to speak about it, — shaddered whenever 
Sophy inentioned it. 

This did not sound so strangely to tbe old 
Doctor as it doea to aome who Usten to this 
narrative. He had known aome eurious exani- 
ples of antipathies, and remembered reading of 
othere still more singular. He liad known thoae 
who could not bear the preaence of a cat, and 
recoliected the story, often told, of a person's 
hiding one in a chest when one of theae sensi- 
tive individnals came into the room, so aa not 
to disturb him ; but he presently began to sweat 
and tuni pale, and cried out that thcre must be a 
cat hid Bomewhere. Ha knew people who were 
poisoned by atrawberries, by honey, by dtfferent 
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meats, — many who could not endure cheese, — 
some who could not bear the smell of roses. If 
he had known all the stories in the old books, he 
would have found that some have swooned and 
become as dead men at the smell of a rose, — 
that a stout soldier has been known to turn and 
run at the sight or smell of rue, — that eassia 
and even olive-oil have produeed deadly faint- 
ings in certain individuals, — in short, that al- 
most everything has seemed to be a poison to 
somebody. 

"Bring me that basket, Sophy," said the old 
Doetor, " if you can find it." 

Sophy brought it to him, — for he had not yet 
entered Elsie's apartraent. 

" These purpie leaves are from the white ash," 
he said. " You don't know the notion that peo- 
ple commonly have about that tree, Sophy ? " 

" I know they say the Ugly Things never go 
where the white ash grows," Sophy answered. 
" Oh, Doetor dear, what Fm thinkin' of a'n't 
true, is it?" 

The Doetor smiled sadly, but did not answer. 
He went directly to Elsie's room. Nobody would 
have known by his manner that he saw any spe- 
(jial change in his patient. He spoke with her 
as usual, made some slight alteration in his 
prescriptions, and left the room with a kind, 
cheerful look. He met her father on the stairs. 

" Is it as I thought ? " said Dudley Venner. 

" There is everything to fear," the Doetor said, 
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I not tnuch, I am afraid, to hope. Does not 
her face recall to you one that you remember, as 
iiever before?" 

" Yes," her father answered, — " oh, yes ! What 
ia the raeaning of this chaiige which has vame over 
her features, and her voice, her temper, her wholc 
being? Toll me, oh, tell me, what is it? Ciiii 
it be that the curse is passhig away, and niy 
daughter is to be restored to me, — euch as her 
mother would have had her, — sucb as her moth- 



" Walk out with me into the garden," the 
Doctor said, ' and I wili tell you all I kuow 
and all I think abont this great myatery of 
Ekie'a life." 

They walfced out together, and the Doctor 
began: — 

" She has lived a double beiug, as it were, — 
the consequeuce of the blight which fell upon 
her in the dim period before conaciooBnees. You 

Ican see what she might have been but for this. 
You know that for these eighteen yeais her 
whole existence haa takeu its character from 
that influence which we need not name. But 
you will remember that few of Ihe lower forms 
of hfe last as human beings do; and thus it 
might have been hoped and truated with some 
show of reasoD, aa I have always suspected you 
hoped and trusted, perhaps more confidently than 
myself, that the lower nature which had become 
ingrafted on the higher would die out and leavc 
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the real woiuaii's life she iaherited to oatlive t 
ao(!i(lerital principle which had so poisoaed her 
cliiidbood and yoath. I believe it is so dyiag 
out; bnt I am afraid, — yett, I mast say it, I fear 
it has iDvolved the centres of life in its own de- 
oay. There is hardly any pulse at Elsie's wriat; 
iio stimuJants seem to rouae her; and it looks as 
if life were alowly retreatiiig inwards, so that by- 
aiid-by she will sleep as those who lie down in 
the cold and never wake." 

Strange as it may seem, her father heard all 
this not without deep eorrow, and such marks 
of it as his thoughtful and tranquil nature, long 
Bchooled by suffering, claimed or perinitted, but 
with a resignation itseif the measure of his past 
trials, Dear as his daughter might become to 
him, all he dared to ask of Heaven was that she 
might be restored to that truer self which lay 
beneath her false and adventitious being. If he 
could once see that the icy lustre in her eyes bad 
become a eoft, calm light, — that her soul was at 
peace with all about her and with Him above, — 
tilis ciumb from the childron's table was enough 
for him, as it was for the Syro-Phæniciau woman 
who asked that the dark apirit might go out from 
her daughter. 

There was little change the next day, until all 
at once she said in a elear voice that she should 
like to see her master at the school, Mr. Langdon. 
He carae aceordingly, and to ok the place of 
Heleu at her bedside. It seemed as if Elsie had 
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forgotten the last scene with him. Might it be 
that pride had eome in, and she had sent for him 
only to show how auperior ahe had grown to the 
■weakness which had betrayed her into that ex- 
traordinary request, so contrary to the instincts 
and osages of her sex ? Or was it that the 
eingnlar change which had corae over her had 
involved lier paasionate fancy for him and swept 
it away with her other habits of fhought and 
feeling? Or could it be that she felt that all 
earthly interests were becoming of little account 
to her, and wished to place herself right with 
one to whom she had displayed a wayward 
movement of her unbalanced imagination 1 She 
welcoraed Mr. Bernard as quietly as she had 
received Helen Darley. He colored at the rec- 
ollection of that last scene, when he caine into 
her presence ; but she smiled with perfect tran- 
quillity. She did not speak to him of any ap- 
prehension ; but he aaw that she looked upon 
hersflf as doomed. So friendly, yet ao calm did 
she seem through all their interview, that Mr. 
Bernard could ouly look back upon her mani- 
festation of feeling towards him on their walk 
from the echool as a vagary of a mind laboring 
under sorae uunatural excitement, and wholly at 
with the tnie character of Elsie Venner 
as he aaw her before him in her subdued, yet 
Bingular beauty. He looked with almost scien- 
tific cloaeness of observation into the diamond 
eyes; but that peculiar light which he knew so 
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well was not Ihere. 8he wae the same in one 
Bensc as on that first day when he had seeii het 
coiliiig and uncoiling her goldeu chain ; yet how 
different in every aspect which revealed her state 
q{ mitid and emotion ! 8omethiiig of tendcrness 
there waa, perhaps, in her tone towards Mm ; she 
would not have SLuit for him, had she not felt 
more than an ordinary intereat in him. But 
through the whole of his visit she never lost her 
graeious self-poBsession. The Dudley race might 
well be proud of the last of its daughtcrs, as she 
lay dyuig, but untsouquered by the feeling of the 
present or the fear of the future. 

As for Mr, Bernard, he found it very hard to 
look upon her, and listen to her iinmoved. There 
was nothing that reminded him of the stormy- 
browed, atraost savage girl he reraembered in 
her fieree loveliness, — nothing of all her singu- 
larities of air and of costume. Nothing? Yes, 
one thing, Wcaii and suifering as slie waa, she 
had never parted with one particular ornament, 
such as a. sick person would naturally, as it might 
be supposed, get rid of at once. The golden cord 
which she wore round her neck at the great party 
was still there. A bracelet was lying by her pil- 
Iow; she had unclasped it from her wriat. 
Before Mr, Bernard left her, she said, — 
" I shall never see you again. Some time or 
other, perhaps, you will mention my name to one 
whom you love. Give her thia from your scholar 
and friend Elsie." 
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He took the bracelet, raised her hånd to his 
lips, then turned his face away ; in that mo- 
ment he was the weaker of the two. 

" Good-bye," she said ; " thank you for com- 
ing." 

His voice died away in his throat, as he tried 
to answer her. She foUowed him with her eyes 
as he passed from her sight through the door, 
and when it closed after him sobbed tremu^ 
lously once or twice, — but stilled herself, and 
met Helen, as she entered, with a composed 
countenance. 

" I have had a very pleasant visit from Mr. 
Langdon," Elsie said. " Sit by me, Helen, 
awhile without speaking ; I should like to sleep, 
if I can,-^and to dream." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE GOLDEN CORD IS LOOSED. 

The Reverend Chauncy Fairweather, hearing 
that his parishioner's daughter, Elsie, was very 
ill, could do nothing less than come to the 
mansion-house and tender such consolations as 
he was master of. It was rather remarkable 
that the old Doctor did not exactly approye of 
his visit. He thought that company of every sort 
might be injurious in her weak state. He was 
of opinion that Mr. Fairweather, though greatly 
interested in religions matters, was not the most 
syrn pat hetic person that could be found ; in faet, 
the old Doctor thought he was too much taken 
up with his own interests for eternity to give 
himself quite so heartily to the need of other 
people as some persons got up on a rather 
more generous scale (our good neighbor Dr. 
Honeywood, for instance) could do. However, 
all these things had better be arranged to suit 
. her wants ; if she would like to talk with a cler- 
gyman, she had a grcat deal better see one as 
often as she liked, and run the risk of the ex- 
citement, than have a hidden wish for such a 
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TiBit and pcrhapa find herself too weak to aee 
him by-and-by. 

The old Doctor knew by sad experience that 
dreadful mistake againat wbich all medical prac- 
titionera should be warned. His experience may 
well be a guide for othera. Do not overlook the 
desire for spiritual advice and consolation wliich 
patients sometimes feel, and, witb the frightful 
mavvaise hoiite peculiar to Protestantism, alone 
among all human beliefs, are ashamed to tell. 
As a part of medical treatmeiit, it is the phy- 
aician'a bnainesa to detect the hidden longing 
for the food of the aoul, as much as for any 
form of bodily nourishment Especiaily in the 
higher walks of society, where this unutterably 
miserable falae shame of Prot«atantism acta in 
proportion to the general acuteness of the cul- 
tivated aensibilitiea, let no unwlllingneas to sug- 
gest the sick person's real need suffer him to 
languish between hia want and his morbid een- 
sitivenesa. What an infiuite advantage the Mua- 
sulmans and the Catholics have over many of 
OUT more excluaively spiritual secta in the way 
they keep their religion always by them and 
never blush for it! And besides this spiritual 
longing, we should never forget that 



and the minister of religion, in addition to tbe 
sympathelic nature which we have a right to 
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dcmaod in him, has tiained him?elf to tbe i 
of enleriog into tbe fe^liDgs of olbers. 

The reader most pardon tfaia digressioD, whicfa 
introdnces tbe vUit of tbe Reverend Chauncy 
Fairweatber to Elsie Venner. It vas mentiooed 
to her tbat be wonid like to call and see bow sbe 
waB, and abe consented, — not w'tth mach appar- 
ent interest, for abe had reasons of her own for 
not feeling any very deep conviction of his syiu 
paihy for persons in sorrow. But be camc, and 
worked the conversation round to religion, and 
confused her with bis hybrid notions, haif made 
ap of what be had been believing and teacbiug 
all his life, and half of the new doctrines wbich 
he had veneered npon tbe surface of his old be- 
lief. He got bo far as to inake a prayer with 
her, — a cool well-guarded prayer, which compro- 
mised his faitb as little as possible, and which, 
if devotion were a game played against Provi- 
dence, might have been considered a cautioua 
and sagacious move. 

Whea he had gone, Blsie called Old Sophy 
to her. 

" Sophy," she said, " don't let them send that 
cold-hearted man to me any more, If your old 
minister comes to see you, I should like to heat 
him talk. He looks as if he cared for every- 
body, and would care for me. And, Sophy, if 
I bhould die oiie of these days, I should like 
to have that old minister come and say what- 
■ is to be eaid over me. It ivould comfort 
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Dudley more, I know, than to have that hard 
man here, when you're ia trouble, — for some 
of you will be sorry when l'iii goue, — won't 
you, Sophy?" 

The poor old black wotnan could not etand 
this question. The coId tplnister had frozen 
Ekie imtil she felt as if nobody eared for her 
or would regrct her, — and her queation had 
betrayed this momeiitary feeliiig. 

" Don' talk so ! don' talk so, darlin' ! " ahe 
cried, passionately. " When you go, Ol' So- 
phy'll go ; 'n' where yoa go, 01' Sophy'U go : 
'n' we'll both go t' th' place where th' Lord takes 
care of all his children, whether their facea are 
white or black. Oh, darlin', darlin'! if th' Lord 
ehould let me die fus', you shall fin' all ready 
for you when you come after me, On'y don' 
go 'n' leave poor 01' Sopliy all 'lone in th' 
worldl" 

Helen came in at this moment and quietcd 
the oid woman with a look. Such scenes were 
just what were most dangerous, in the state in 
which Eldie was lying: but that is one of the 
ways in which an affectionate friend sometimes 
nnconsciously wears out the life which a hired 
nurse, thinking of nothing but her regular du- 
tics and her wages, would have sparcd from all 
emotional fatigue. 

T':'. change which had come over Elsie's dis- 
posiiion was itself the cause of new excitements. 
How was it possible that her father coidd keep 
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away from hn, now that she \va8 coming bdi 
to the nalnre and the very look of her mother, 
Ibe bride of his jouth ? How was it possible 
to refuse her, when she said to Old Sophy, that 
she should like to Iiave her minister come in 
and flit by her, even though his.presence might 
perhaps prove a new sonrce of excitement? 

But the Revereod Doctor did oome and sit 
by her, and spoke such soothing words to her, 
Words of 3uch peace and consolation, tbat from 
tliat hour she was tranquil aa never before. All 
true hearfs are aliko in the hour of need ; the 
Catholic haa a reserved fuud of faith for his 
fellow-creature'a trying moment, and the Cal- 
vinist reveals those springs of human brother- 
hood and charity in his bouI whieh are only 
covered over by the iron tables inscribed with 
the harder dograas of his creed. It was enough 
that the Reverend Doctor knew all EUie's hia- 
tory. He could not judge her by auy formula, 
like thoge which have been raoulded by past agea 
out of their ignorance. He did not talk with 
her as if she were an outside sinner, worae than 
himself. He found a bruised and languiahing 
soul, and bound up its wounds. A bleased of- 
liue, — one whieh is conhned to no sect or creed, 
but which good men in all times, under various 
names and with varying ministries, to suit the 
need of each age, of each race, of cach Jndivid- 
ual soul, have come forward to discharge for 
their suffering fellow-creatures. 
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After thi9 there was litlle ehange in Elsie, ex- 
cept that her heart beat more feebly every day, — 
90 tbat thf old Doctor himself, with all his experi- 
enct', could see nothing to account for the gradual 
failing of the powers of life, and yet could find 
no remedy whiclj seemed to arrest its progresa in 
the smallest degree. 

" Be very carefiil," he said, " tbat ahe la not 
aliowed to make any rauscular exertion. Any 
such effbrt, when a person is bo enfeebled, may 
Btop the heart in a moment; and if it stops, it 
will never raove again." 

Helen enforced thia rule with the greafest care. 
Elyie was hartlly aliowed to move her hånd or to 
speak above a whisper. It seemed to -be mainly 
the question now, whether thia trembling flame of 
life would be blown out by some light breath of 
orwhether it could be so nursed and sheltered 

I by the bollow of these watchful bands that it 

< woQJd have a chance to kiadle to its natural 

* brightnesis. 

Her father came in to sit wilh her in the 

I evening. He had never talked so freely with her 
8 during the hour he had passed at her bedside, 
telling her litlle circumstances of her mother'a 

I life, liviiig over wiih her all that waa pteasant in 
the paat, and trying to eiicourage her with some 

\ cheerful gleams of hope for the future. A faint 

I smile played over her face, but ahe did not 
Bwer his encouraging suggestions. The hour 
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oame for him to leave her with those wh6 

watched by her. 

" Good-night, my dear child," he said, and, 
shioping down, kissed her clii'ek. 

Elsie rose by a sudden effort, threw her arrns 
round his ut-ck, kissed him, and said, "Good-iiight, 
iny dear father ! " 

The auddennesa of her movement had taken 
him by BurprJee, or he would have checked so 
dangerouB an effort. It was too )ate now. Her 
arms slid awuy from him like lifeleaa weighta, 
— her head fell back iipon her pillow, — a long 
sigh breathed through her li]JB, 

" She IB faint," said Helen, doubtfully ; " bring 
me the hartahorn, Sophy." 

The old woman had started frora her place, and 
was now Icaning over her, lookiug in her face, and 
Uateiiing for the sound of her breathing. 

" Shc's dead ! Elsie's dead I My darlin' 'a 
dead ! " she cried aloud, filling the room witb her 
utteraooe of anguish. 

Dudley Venner drew her away and silenced 
her with a voice of authority, while Helen and 
an aasistant plied their reatoratives, It was all 



The solemn tidirigs passed frora the charaber 
of death throUgh the fandly. The daughter, the 
bope of tbat old and honored bouae, was dead in 
the lieshness of her youth, aad the home of its 
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iry repreaentative waa hereafter doubly dea- 
\ olate. 

A raeasenger rode hastiiy out of the avenue, 
A Jjttle after thia the people of tlie village and 
the outlying farin-houses were starlied by the 
Bouod of a beil. 

One, — two, — three, — four, — 

They atopped ia every houee, aa far aa the 

I wavering vibraliona reached, and liatened 

dve, — six, — seven, — 

It waa not the little chiid which had been lying 
I BD long at the poitit of death ; tbat could not be 

f more than three or four yeara old 

eight, — niiie, — ten, — and so on to fif- 
\ teen, — sixteen, — aeventeen, — eighteen 

The pulaationa aeeraed to keep on, — but it 
[ waa the brain, and not the bell, that waa throb- 
biug now. 

" Elsie'a dead 1 " was the exclamation at a 
hundred fi resi des, 

" Eighteen year oid," said old Widow Peake, 
riaing from her chair. " Eighleen year ago I 

Ilaid two gold eaglea on her mother'd eyes, — he 
wouldn't have anythiug but gold touch her eye- 
lida, — and now Elsie's to be atraightened, — 
the Lord have mercy on her poor ainful soul I " 
Dudley Venner prayed that night that he might 
be forgiven, if he had failed in any aet of duty or 
kindneaa to thla unfortunate chiid of his, now 
freed fi-om all the woea boia with her and so long 
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pCHøoning her sooL He thanked God for the 
brief interval of peace wfaich bad been granted 
her, for tbe sweet commoniaD tbey bad eojoyed 
ID ttiese last d3f», and for tbe bope of nieet- 
iug her whb that other lost frieod in a better 
worid. 

Helen mingled a few broken Ihanks and peti- 
lious wilh faer teais: thanks that she had been 
permitled to sbare the last dav^' aod boors of tbis 
poor siater in sorrow ; petitions that the grief of 
bereav^ment might bc lightened to the lonely 
pareut and ihe faithfnl old servant. 

Old Suphy sald almost uothing, bat sat day 
and Dight by her dead darling. But somettmes 
her anguish would find an outJet in strange 
sounds, Bomething between a cry and a musical 
note, — such as none had ever heard her atter be- 
fore, These were old remembrances surging up 
from her childish daya, — coming through her 
mother from the cannibal chief, her grandfatber, 
— death-wails, auch as they sing in Ihe moun- 
tains of Western Africa, when they see the fires 
on diatant hilt-sidea and know that their owu 
wives and chiidren are undergoing the fate of 
captives. 

The time came when Elsie was to be laid by 
her mother in the small square marked by the 
white stone. 

It was not unwillingly that the Reyerend 
Chauncy Fairweather had rclinquished the duty 
uf condutiting the eerviee to the Reverend Doc- 
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^^H tor Honeywood, in accordance with Elsie's re- 
^^B . queat." He could not, by any reasoning, reconctie 
^^B hia present way of thinking witii a hope for the 
^^M future of his unfortunate parishloner. Any good 
^^m old Roman Catholic priest, born and bred to hia 
^^1 faith and hia buaineas, wo'uld have found a loop- 
^^M hole into some kind of heaven for her, by virtue 
^^B of his doctrine of " invincible ignorance," or other 
^^|- special proviso ; but a recent convcrt cannot enter 
^^B into the working conditiona of his new creed. 
^^n fieliefs mnat ba lived in for a good wbile, before 
^^H they accommodate thetnselve^ to the sonl's wanta, 
^^Hi and wear looae enough to be comfurtable. 
^^B The Reverend Uoctor had no Buch scruples. 
^^^ Like thousande of those who are classed nomi- 
I nally with the despairing believera, he had never 

prayed over a deparled brother or sister without 
feeling and espressing a guardcd hope that there 

Iwaa mercy in store for the poor ginner, whom 
parente, wives, children, brothera and sisters could 
not bear to give up to utter ruin without a word, 
— and would not, as he knew fuU well, in virtue 
of that human love and aympathy which nothing 
oan ever extinguish. And in thia poor Elaie'a 
history he could read nothing which tlie tcars of 
the recording angel might not wash away. As 
Ihe good physician of the place knew the diseasea 
that assailed the bodies of men and women, so 
he had learned the mysteries of the sickoeaa of 
the soul. 
So raany wished to look upon Elsic'a face once 
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more, that her father would not deny them ; nay, 
he was pleiised ihat those who remerabered her 
Uviog ahould see her in Ihe still beauly of dealh. 
Helen and thoae with her arraycd her for thia 
fare well- vie w. All was ready for the sad or eu- 
rious *eyes whieh were to look upon her. There 
was no painful change to be concealed by aiiy 
artifice. Even her round rteck was left uncov- 
ered, that ahc raight be more like one who elept. 
Only the gulden cord was left in ila place : some 
eearching eye might detect a trace of that birth- 
mark which it waa whiwpered she had always 
worn a necklace to coneeal. 

At the last moment, when all t^ie.preparatioas 
were completed, Old Sophy stooped over her, 
and, with trembling hånd, loosed the golden cord. 
She looked intenlly, for some little space: there 
waa no shade nor blemiah where the ring of gold 
had encircled her throat. She took it gently 
away and laid it in the casket which held her 
ornamentB, 

" The Lord be praised I " the old woman cried, 
aloud. " He bas taken away the mark that waa 
on her; she's fit to racet hia boly angels now ! " 

So Elsie lay for houra in the great room, in 
a kind of atate, with flowers all about her, — 
her black hair braidcd as in life, — her brows 
»mooth, as if they had never known the scowl 
of passion, — and on her lips the faint amile 
with which she had uttered her last " Good- 
nlght." The young girls from the school looked ' 
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ne after another, and passed on, sob- 
:ying in their hearts tlie picturc tliat 
1 with them all their daya. Tiic great 
pcople of the place were all there with their si- 
lent sympalhy. The leaser kind of gentry, a'id 
maiiy of the -plaiiier folk of the village, half- 
pleased to find themselves passing beneath the 
stately portico of the aneient mansion-house, 
crowded in, until tbe ample rooma were over- 
flowing. AU the frieuda whose acquaintance 
we have made were there, and many from re- 
moter villages and towns, 

There was a deep sllence at last. The honr 
had come for the parting words to be epoken 
over the dead. The good old mlnister'a Toice 
rose out of the stillness, siibdued and tremulouB 
at firet, but growing firmer and clearer as he 
weut on, until it reached the eara of the visltors 
who were iu the far, desolate chambera, looking 
at the pictured hangings and the old duety por- 
traits. He did not tell her story in his prayer. 
He only spoke of our dear departed sister as 
one of raany whom Providence in ita wisdom 
haa aeen fit to bring onder bondage from their 
cradles. it was not for U3 to judge them by 
any standard of our own. He who made the 
heart alone kuew the infirmities it inherlted or 
acqnired. For all that our dear sister had pre- 
sented that was intereating and attraciive in her 
character we were to be gratefol; for whatever 
was dark or inexplicable we must trust that the 
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deep shadow which rested on the twilight dawn 
of her beii]g might render a reaaon before the 
bar of 0mi)i3cieni;e ; for the grace which had 
lightencd her lust days we should poiir out our 
liearts iii thankful acknowledgment. From the 
lifij and Ihe death of this our dear siater we 
should Icarn a leason of palience with our fel- 
ow-creaturea in their in bom peculiarities, of 
charity in jadgiiig what seem to ns wilful faulta 
of characler, of hope and trust, that, by aickucss 
or afflictioD, or such hievitable diacipline aa life 
must alwaya bring with it, if by no gentler 
inean^, the soul which had been left by Nature 
to wander into the path of error and of aufler- 
ing might be reclaimcd and restored to ita true 
aim, and ao led on by divine grace to its eternal 
welfare. He cloaed hia prayer by comraending 
each meniber of the afQieted family to the di- 
vine blessing. 

Then all at once rose the clear sound of the 
girls' voicea, in the aweet, sad melody of a. fu- 
neral hymn, — one of thope which Elsle had 
marked, as if prophetically, among her own fa- 
voritca. 

And so they laid her in the earfh, and show- 
ered down flowers upon her, and filled her gravp, 
and covered it with green sods. By Ihe side of 
it waa another obiong ridge, with a whlte stone 
standing at its head. Mr. Bernard looked upon 
it, aa he eaine cloae to the place where EUie 
was laid, and read the iuacription,— 
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A gentle rain feU on the turf after it waa 
laid. This was the beginning of a long and 
dreary aiitoranal storm, a del'erred " eqmnoctia]," 
as many considered it. The tnountain streams 
were all swollen and turbulent, and the steep 
declivities were furrowed in every direction by 
new channels. It made the hoaae seem doubly 
desolate to hear the wind bowling and the rain 
beating upon the roofs. The poor relation who 
was staying at the house would insist on Hel- 
en's remaining a few days: Old Sophy waa in 
such a condition, that it kept her in continual 
anxiety, and there were many carea which Helen 
could take off from her.- 

The old black woraan'a life was buried in her 
darling's grave. She did nothing but moan and 
lacnent for her. At night she was restlesa, and 
would get up and wander to Elsie's apartraent 
nnd look for her and call her by name. At 
other tjmea she wonld lie awake and listen to 
the wind and the rain, — soraetimes with such 
a wild look upon her face, and with auch 8ud- 
den starts and exclamationa, that it seemed as 
if ehe heard spirit-voices and were anawerlng the 
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whispers of Diiseen viaitants. With all thia were 
mingli-d hints of her old supeistltion, — forebod- 
inga of soiTiething fenrful about to happen, — 
perhaps the great final catastrophe of all things, 
Bceording lo the prediction current in the kitch- 
ena of Rockland. 

"Hark!" Old Sophy would say, — "don' you 
hear th' crackin' 'u' Ib' snappin' up in Th' Moun- 
tain, 'n' th' rollin' o' th' big atones? The' 'a 
somethiii' siirrin' araong th' rocks; I hear ih' 
eoun' of it in ih' night, when th' wind has 
stopped blowin'. Oh, stay by rae a little 
while, Miss Darlin' ! stay by nie ! for it'a th' 
Las' Day, msiybe, that's close on ua, 'n' I feel 
aa if I uouldn' meet th' Lord all alone!" 

It was curion^, — but Helen did certainly rec- 
ognize sounds, duriiig. the lull of the storm, which 
were not of falling rain or ruiiiiing streama, — 
ehort snapping sounda, as of teiise corda break- 
ing, — loDg uneven aoaiida, as of masses roll- 
ing down st«ep declivitiea. But the morning 
came as usual; and aa the others said nothing 
of these singnlar noiaes, Helen did not think it 
necessary to speak of them. All day long she 
and the humble relative of Elsie's mother, who 
had appeared aa poor relations are wont to in 
the great crisea of life, were busy in arrao^ng 
the diaordered house, and looking over the vari- 
OU3 objecta wliich Elaie'a singular tastes had 
brought together, to dispose of thom as her 
father might direct. They all met togethi 
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the asual hour for tea. One of the servants 
ctime iii, looking very blank, and said to the 
poor relation, — 

"The weli ia gone diy; we bave nothing but 
rain-water." 

Dudley Venner'a countenance clianged ; he 
Bprang to his feet and went to assure himself 
of ihe faet, and, if he could, of the reason of 
it. For a well to dry iip during sucli a rain 
storm was extraordinary, — it waa ominous. 

He came back, looking very anxious. 

" Did any of you notlee any remarkable sonnda 
last night," be said, — "orthis morning? Hark! 
do you hear anytbing now?" 

They liater.ed in perfect silenee for a few 
momeutB. Then there came a short cracking 
sonnd, and two or three snaps, as of parting 
cords, 

Dudley Venner called all his household to- 
get her. 

" We are iu danger here, aa I thlnk, to- 
nigbt," he aaid, — "not very great danger, per- 
hapa, but it is a risk I do not wish you to 
run. Thcse heavy raina have loosed aome of 
the rocks above, and they may corae down and 
endanger the house. Harneas the horsea, El- 
bridge, and take all the family away. Miss 
Diirley will go to the Inatitute; the others will 
pass the night at the Mouiitain Houae. I shall 
etay here, myaelf: it is not at all likely that 
anythiDg will come of these wainings ; but if 
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there ehould, I clioose to be here and fake my 
oli an CC." 

It needs little, generally, to friglilcD ser^antg, 
and they were all ready cnoogh to go. The 
pnor relation waa one of the timid sort, and 
was terribiy uneasy to be got out of the house. 
This left DO alternative, jaf course, for Helen, 
but to go also, They all urged upon Dudley 
Venner to go with them : if there was danger, 
why shoutd he remain to riak it, when he sent 
away the others ? 

Old Sophy said nothing until the lime came 
for her to go with the second of Elbridge'a car- 
riage-loads. 

" Coine, Sophy," said Dudley Venner, " get 
your things and go. They will take good care 
of you at the Mountain House; and when we 
have made sure that there is no real dangcr, 
you ahall come back at once." 

" No, Massa I " Sophy answered. " IVe seen 
Elsie into th' ground, 'n' I a'n't goin' away to 
come back 'n' lin' IVIassa Venner buricd under 
th' rocks. My darlin' 's gone ; 'n' now, if Massa 
goes, 'n' th' ol' place goes, it's time for 01' Sophy 
to go, too. No, Massa Venner, we'll both atay 
in th' ol' mansion 'n' wait for th' Lord I " 

Nothing eoald change the old woraan's deter- 
mination; and her master, who only feared, but 
did not really espect tbe long-deferred cataatro- 
phe, was obliged fo consent To her staying. The 
Budden drying of the well at such a time was the 
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alarming aigu ; for he remembered that the 
thing had been observcd juat before great 
mountain-alides, Tbia lotig raiii, too, was just 
Ole kiiid of cause wliich was likely to looseii 
the strata of rock piled up in the ledges; if the 
dreaded event shoulU ever come to paas, it would 
be at such a time. 

He paced his chamber uiieasily until long paat 
midnight. If the morning carae without accident, 
he meant to have a careful examination made of 
all the renta and fisauree abovc, of their direction 
and extcnt, and espeeiaJly whcther, in case of a 
mountai n-slide, the huge masses would be like to 
reach so far lo the east and so low down the 
declivity as the raansion. 

At two o'clock in the morning he was dozing 
in his chair. Old Sophy had lain down on her 
bed, and was muttering in troubled dreams. 

All at once a loud craah seemed to rend the 
very heavcns above thcra : a crack as of tbe 
thunder that follows close upon the bolt, — a 
renSing and crushing aa of a foreat suapped 
through all its stems, torn, twiated, splintered, 
dragged with all its ragged boughs into one 
chaotic min. The ground trembled under tbem 
BS in an earthquake; the old mansion shuddered 
that all its wiiidowa chattered in their case- 
lenta ; the great chimney shook off its heavy 

,p-stones, which came down on the roof with 
inding concussions; and the echoes of The 
Mountain roarcd and bellowed in long redupHca- 
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tion, as if its whole faaDdatione wn rent^ and 
tliia were tbe U-rrible voicc of iu diesotolion. 

Dudley VcniitT rose barn his cJiair, falded hia 
arme, and awaited his fate. There was na know- 
ing wliere to look for safetj ; and he remembered 
toi> wL-ll the Blory of the fainily tbat was lost by 
niabing out of ihe house, and so hurrying into 
the very jawa of death. 

He had stood Ihus bnl for a moment, whea 
he heard the voice of Old Sophy iu a wild cry of 
turror : — 

" Il'a th' Las' Day ! It's th' Las' Day ! The 
Lord ia comili' to take ua all I " 

" Sopliy I" he ealled ; but she did not hear hira 
or heed him, and rushed out of the house. 

The worst danger was over. If they were to 
be destroyed, it would necessarily be in a few 
eecoiids from the first thrill of the terrible con- 
vulsion. He waJted io awful suspense, but calm. 
Not more than one or two minutes coiild have 
passed before the frightful tuinult and all its 
sounding echoee had eeased. He ealled Old So- 
phy ; but she did not answer. He weiit to the 
western window and looked forth iiito the dark- 
nese. He conld not distingaish the outlines of 
the landscape, but the white ston« waa ciearly 
visible, and by ita side the new-raade raound. 
Nay, what was that wliich obseured its outline, 
in shape like a human figure? He flung open 
the window ond sprang through. Il waa all that 
Ihiire was left of poor Old Sophy, stretched out, 
lifeloBS, upon her darling's grave. 
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.He had scarcely composed her limbs and drawn 
the sheet over her, when the neighbors began to 
anrive from all directions. Each was expecting 
to hear of houses overwhelmed and families de- 
stroyed ; but each came with the story'that his 
own household was safe. It was not until the 
morning dawned that the* true nature and extent 
of the sudden movement was ascertained. A 
great seam had opened above the long clifF, and 
the terrible Rattlesnake Ledge, with all its en- 
venomed reptiles, its dark fissures and black cav- 
erns, was buried forever beneath a mighty in- 
cumbent mass of ruin. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

MR. SILAS PECKHAM RENDERS HIS ACCOUNT. 

The morning rose clear and bright The long 
storm was over, and the calm autumnal sunshine 
was now to return, with all its infinite repose and 
sweetness. With the earliest dawn exploring 
parties were out in every direction along the 
Southern slope of The Mountain, tracing the 
ravages of the great slide and the track it had 
followed. It proved to be not so much a slide 
as the breaking off and falling of a vast line of 
clifF, including the dreaded Ledge. It had folded 
over like the leaves of a half-opened book when 
they dose, crushing the trees below, piling its 
ruins in a glacis at the foot of what had been 
the overhanging wall of the cliff, and fiUing up 
that deep cavity above the mansion-house which 
bore the ill-omened name of Dead Man's Hollow. 
This it was which had saved the Dudley man- 
sion. The falling masses, or huge fragments 
breaking off from them, would have swept tbe 
house and all around it to destruction but for 
this deep shelving dell, into which the stream 
of ruin was happily directed. It was, indeed. 
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>iiG of Nature's conservative revolutions ; for the 
fallen masses made a kind of shclf, which in- 
ierpnsed a level break belwecn the incliiied planea 
above and below it, so tbat the nightmare-faiicies 
of the dwellers in ihe Dudley mansion, and in 
many other residenees under the shadow of The 
Mountain, need not keep them lying awake here- 
after to listen for the snapping of roofs and the 
Bplittiiig of the rocks above them. 

Twenty-four houra after the falling of the cliff, 
it seemed as if it had happeued ages ago. The 
new faet had fitted itself in with all the old pre- 
dictions, forebodings, fears, and acquired ihe soli- 
darity belonging to all events which have alipped 
out of the fingers of Time and diasolved in the 
antecedent eternity. 

Old Sophy wns lying dead in the Dudley man- 
sion. If ihere were teara shed for her, they could 
not be bitter onea; for she had lived out her full 
ineasure of days, and gone — who could he!p 
fondly believing it? — to rejoin her beioved mia- 
tress. They made a place for her at the foot of 
the two mounds. It vrås thus she wonld have 
cbosen to alcep, and not to have wronged her 
humble devotion in life by askiug to lic at the 
side of those whora she had served so long and 
faithfully. There were very few present at the 
simple ceremouy. Hflen Darley was one of 
ithesc ft'w. The old blaek woman had been her 
companion in all the kind offices of which she 
■ had bet'ii the raini.-jtering angel to Eleie. 
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After it was all o?er, Helen was leaviag with 
the rest, when Duclley Venner begged her to 
Btay a litlle, and be would Bend her back : it was 
a long walk; besidee, he wislied to &ay some 
tbingB to her, whic-h he had not had the oppor- 
tuiiity of ^peaking. Of course Ili-Ien could not 
refuse hina ; there niust be nsaiiy thoughts com- 
iiig iolo bis mind which he wouid wi^h to share 
with her who had known hb daiighter so long 
and beeii with her io her last days. 

She returned iiito the great parlor with tbe 
wrought coTuices and the medallion-portrait^ on 
the ceiling. 

ne ia the worid," Dudley Ven- 
ner said. 

Helen must have known that bcfore he spoke. 
But the tone in whicb he said it had so niucb 
meaning, that she could not Hud a. word to an- 
ewer hira with. Thcy sat in silence, which the 
old tall clock coanted out in long seconda ; but 
it was silence which nieant mor^ than auy 
words they had ever spoken. 

"ÅJone in the world. Helen, the freshnes« of 
my life is gone, and there is litfie left of the few 
graces which in my younger days niight have 
litted ine to wJn Ihe love of womcn. Listen to 
me, — kindly, if you can; forgive nie, at Icast. 
Half my life haa been pas?ed in constant fear 
and anguish, without any near frieud to share 
my trials, My task is done now ; my feara have 
ceased to prey upon roe ; the sharpness of early 
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BorrowB has yielded something of its edgé^ to 

me. You have bound me to yon by gratitude 

. tbe tender care you have taken of my poor 

child. More than this. I must tell you all now, 

I out of the depth of this trouble through which 

, I am passing. I have loved you from the mo- 

I ment we first met ; and if my life has anything 

I left worth accepting, it is yoors. Will you taka 

[ the oftered gift?" 

Helen looked in his face, surprised, bewiidered. 

" This is not for rae, — not for me," she said. 

' I am bnt a poor faded flower, not worth the 

1 gathering of sueh a one aa you. No, no, — I 

j have been bred to Humble toil all my daya, and 

"I could not be to you wliat you ought to ask. I 

am accustomed to a kind of loneliness and self- 

dependence. I have seen iiothing, almost, of the 

world, snch as you were bom to move in. Leave 

me to ray obscure place and dutiea; I shall at 

least have peace; — and you — you will aurely 

, find in due time some one better fitted by Nature 

I and training to make you happy." 

" No, Miss Darley I " Dudley Venner said, al- 

ast sternly. " You muat not speak to a man, 

I "who has lived through my experiencea, of lookiug 

I about f<R a new choice after his heart has once 

I cbosen. Say that you can nwer love me; say 

that I have lived too long to ahare your yonng 

life ; say ihat sorrow has lel't nothing in me for 

' Love to find bla pleasure in ; but do not mock 

me with the hope of a new afiection for Bome an* 
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knowu object. The first look of yours brooght 
me to yoar side. The first tone of your voice 
sank into my heait. From thia moiaent my life 
must wilher out or bloom anew. My home is 
desolate. Come under my roof and make it 
bright once more, — share my life with me, — or 
I ahall give the halls of the old mansion to the 
bate and the owla, and wander forth alone with- 
out a hope or a friend I " 

To find berseif with a man's future at the dls- 
posal of a single word of hers ! — a man like tbis, 
too, with a fascination for her against which ahe 
had tricd to ehut her heart, feeling that he lived 
in aiiother sphere than hers, working as she was 
for her bread, a poor operative in the factory of • 
a hard maeter and jealous overseer, the saiaried 
drudge of Mr. Silas Pcckhara ! Why, she had 
thought he was grateful to her as a friend of hia 
daughter ; she had even pleased herself with the 
feeUng that he liked her, in her humble place, aa 
a woman of some cultivation and many sympa- 
thetic points of relation with himself ; but that he 
loved her, — that thia deep, fine nature, in a man 
BO far removed from her in outward circura- 
etance, should have found its counterpart in one 
whom life had treat^d so coldly aa herself, — 
that Dadley Veiioer should stake his happinesa 
on a breath of hers, — poor Helen Darley's, — it 
was all a surprise, a confusion^ a kind of fear 
not wholly fearful. Ah, me ! women know what 
it is, — that mbt over the eyes, that trembling in 
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mba", tbat falteriug of the voice, that Bweet, 
shanie-faced, nnapokea confession of weakueaa 
whicli does not wish to be strong, that sudden 
overflow in the soul where thoughta loose tlieir 
hold on each other and awim single and helplesa 
in the flood of emotion, — women know wliat 
^ it is! 

No doubt ehe was a little frightened and a 

I good deal bewildered, and that her sympathieB 

f -were warmly excited for a friend to wbom sbe 

I had been brongbt so near, and whose lonelinesa 

she 3aw and pitied. 9he lost that calm self-poa- 

session she bad hoped to raaintain. 

"Kl thought that I could rnake you happy, — 
I »if I should speak from my heart, and not my rea- 
" aon, — I am but a weak woman, — yet if I can 

be to you What can I say ? " 

What more could this poor, dear Helen say ? 

" Elbridge, harneaa the horses and take Misa 
Darley back to the school." 

What conversation had taken place since Hel- 
, en's rhetorical failure is not recorded in the min- 
utes from which this narrative is constructed. But 
■when the man who had been aummoned had gone 
to get the carriage ready, Helen resumed some- 
thing she had been gpeaking of. 

" Not for the world ! Everything must go on 
just as it has gone on, for the present. There 
are proprieties to be consulted. I cannot be hard 
with you, that out of your very afflictioa has 
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spruDg thU — this — well — you must' n arne h 
for rae, — but tlie world will oever listea to ex- 
plaiiations. I ara to be Helen Darley, lady aa- 
sistaiit ia Mr. Silae Peckliain's school, as Ion« as 
I see fit to hold my ofBce. And I inean to at^ 
tend to my scbolars just as before ; ao that I sliall 
have very little time for visiting or seeiijg com- 
pany. I believe, though, you are oae of the 
Tnisleea and a Meiiiber of the ExamiDiug Com- 
mittee ; so that, if you shoufd happen to visit the 
school, I shall try to be civil to you." 

Every lady sees, of course, that Helen ^yas 
quite right ; but perhapa here and there one will 
thiuk tliat Dudley Venner was all wrong, — that 
he waa too hasty, — that he ahonld have beeu 
too full of his recent grief for such a confesaion 
as be has just made, and the passion from which 
it apTung. Perhaps they do not understand the 
sudden recoii of a strong nature long compressed. 
Perhaps they have not studied the mystery of 
alhlropism in the emotions of the human heart. 
Go to the neareat cbemist and ask him to show 
you aome of the dark-red phosphorua which will 
not burn without fieree heating, but at 500°, 
Fahrenheit, changes back agahi to the inflam- 
mable substance we know so well, Grief seema 
more like ashes than like fire ; but as grief haa 
been love once, so it may become love agaln. 
This ia emotional allotropism. 

Helen rode back to the Institute and iuquired 
for Mr, Peckham, Sbe bad not seen him during 
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flie brief interval between lier departure from the 
mansion-houae and her return to Old Sophy'a 
funeral. There were various questioiis about the 
Bchool she wished to ask. 

" Oh, how's your haalth, Miss Darley ? " Silaa 
began. " We've missed you consid'able. Glad 
to eee you back at the post of dooty. Hope the 
Sqnire treated you hahiisomely, — liberal peeooa- 
iary compensatioii, — hey ? A'n't much of a 
loser, I guesa, by acceptin' his propositions 1 " 

Helen blushed at this last question, as if Silaa 
had meant aomething by it beyond asking what 
money she had received ; but his own double- 
meaning expresaion and her blush werc too nice 
points for him to have taken cognizance of. He 
was engaged in a mental calculation as to the 
amount of the deductiou hc ahould make under 
the head of « denaage to the inatitootiou," — thia 
depending soraewhat on that of the " pecooniary 
compenaation " ahe might have received for her 
aervicea aa the friend of Elsie Venner. 

o Helen slid back at once into her routine, 
the same faithful, patient creature she had al- 
waya been. But what was thia new light which 
Bcemed to have kindled iu her eyes ? What waa 
thia look of peacc, which nothiug could distiirb, 
which smiled serenely through all the little mean- 
nesaes with which the daily life of the educational 
factory aurrounded hor, — which not only made 
her aeem resigned, but overflowed all her feat- 
nrea with a thoughtful, subducd happioess ? Mr. 
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Bernard did not know, — perhapa he did nai 
guess. The iamales of the Dadley matiHon were 
not scandalized by any mysterious visits of a 
veiled or unveiled lady. The vibrating tonguea 
of the "female youlh" of tbe Iii»<tilate were 
not aet in motioa by the standing of an equlpage 
at the gate, waiting for their lady teacher. The 
servants at the mansion did not convey numer- 
ous letters with auperscriptions in a bold, manly 
hanJ, gealed with the arms of a well-kiiown 
house, and directed to Miss Hulen Darley; nor, 
on the other hånd, did Hirarn, the man from the 
lean streak in New Hampshire, carry eweet-smell- 
ing, rosc-hued, many-layered, criss-croased, fine- 
stitch-leltered packages of note-papcr directed to 
Dudley Venner, Esq,, and all too 8Canty to hold 
that incredible expansion of the famooa three 
■words which a woman was bom to say, — that 
perpetual miracle which astonishes all the go- 
betweena who wear their shoes out in carrying a 
woman's infinite variations on the therae, " I love 
you." 

Sut the reader mnat remember that there are 
walks in eoantry-towus where people are liable 
to meet by accident, and that the hollow of an 
old tree has aervcd the purpose of a post-office 
Bometimes ; ao that he bas her choice (to divide 
the pronouns impartially) of various hypotheaes 
to account for the new glory of happinesa which 
seemed to have irradiated our poor Helen'a feat- 
ures, as if her dreary Life were awakeniug in the 
dawn of a blessed future. 
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"With all the alleviationa which have been 
hinted at, Mr. Dudley Veimer thought that the 
; and the weeks had never moved so slowly 
as throagh the last period of the autumn that was 
passing. Eisie had been a perpetual source of 
anxiety to him, but still she had been a cora- 
panion. He conld not mourn for her; for he 
felt that she waa safer with her mother, in that 
worid where there are no more sorrows and dan- 
gera, thao she could have been wiih him. But 
as hc aat at his wiiidow and looked at the three 
mounds, the loneliness of the great house made 
it seem more like the sepuiehre than these nar- 
row dwellings where his beloved and her daugh- 
ter lay cloae to each otber, alde by side, — Cat- 
alina, the bride of hia youth, and Elsie, the cbild 
whom he had nurtured, with poor Old Sophy, 
had foUowed them like a black ahadow, at 
r feet, under the aame aoft turf, sprinkled with 
the brown auturanal leavea, It waa not good 
for him to be thus alone. How should he ever 
through the long months of November and 
December 1 

The montha of November and December did, 
in some way or otber, get rid of themaelves at 
laet, bringing with them the usual events of vil- 
lage-life and a kw unuaual ones. Some of the 
geologists had been up to look at the great 
slide, of whieh they gave those prolii accounts 
which everybody remembera who read the sciea- 
tiiic journals of the time, The engineera re- 
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ported that there was little probability of Itl 
fiirther convalsion along tlie Uiif of rocks which 
overhuiig the raore thickly setiled part of the 
town. The tiatuialists drew up a paper on the 
" Probable Extinction of the Crolalus Durissus 
in the Township of Rockland." The engage- 
ment of the "Widow Rowens to a Little Million- 
ville nierchant was announced, — " Sudding 'n' 
onexpeeted," Widow Leech said, — " waalthy, ot 
abe wouidn't ha' looked at hira, — fifty year old, 
if he Ib a day, '»' hu'n'l got a while kair in /fis 
kead.^' The Reverend Chauncy Fairweather 
had publicly announced that he was going to 
join the Roman Catholic cominuuion, — not so 
much to the surprise or consternation of the re- 
ligions world as he had supposed, Several old 
ladies forthwilh proclaitned their intention of 
following him; but, as one or two of theni were 
deaf, and anofher had been tbreatened with an 
attack of that mild, but obstinate complaint, de- 
mentia senilis, many thought it was not bo much 
the force of his arguments as a kind of ten- 
dency to jump as the bellwether jumps, well 
knowD in flocks not included in the Christian 
fold. His bereaved cougregation iramediatety 
bcgan puUing candidates on and off, like new 
boots, on trial. Some pinched in tender plaeea : 
aome were too loose ; some were too squarC' 
toed ; some were too coarse, and didn't please ; 
Bome were too thin, and wouidn't last; — in 
short, they couldn't possibly find a fit. At last 
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began to drop 



lear old Doctor 
Honeywood. Tliey were qaite surpriaed to find 
what a human old gentleman hu was, and went 
back and told tlie otliers, that, instead of being 
a case of confluent scclarianism, as they sup- 
poaed, the good old mioiater had been so well 
vaccinated with charitable virua tliat he was 
now a true, open-souled Christian of the mildest 
Ij'pe. The end of all which was, that the liberal 
people went over to the old minister almost in 
a body, just at the time that Deacon Shearer 
and the " Vinegar-Bible " party split off, and that 
not long afterwarda they sold their own meet- 
ing-house to the malecontents, so that Deacon 
Soper used oft«n to remind Colonel Sprowte of 
his wiah that " our llttle man and him [the Rev- 
ereiid Doctor] would swop pulpits," and tell him 
it had " pooty nigh come trew." — But this is 
anticipating the course of events, which were 
much longer in eoming about; for we have but 
just got through tbat terrible long month, as Mr. 
Dudley Venner found it, of December. 

On the first of January, Mr. Silas Peckham 
was in the habit of settiing his quarterly ac- 
counts, and inaking such new arrangements aa 
his oonvenience or interest dictated. New-Year 
waa a holiday at the Institute. No doubt thia 
accounted for Helen'a being dreased so charm- 
ingly, — always, to be aure, in her own simple 
way, but yet with such a true lady's air, that 
6he looked fit to be the mistresa of any n 
in the land. 
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Shc was in the parlor alone, a Uttle before 
nooa, wheii Mr. Peckhara came io. 

" l'm ready to si'tUe my aceaount with yon 
DOW, Mias Darley," said Silas, 

" As you please, Mr. Peokham," Heleu an- 
Bwered, very graciously. 

" Before payin' you yonr aelary," the Priucipal 
continued, " I wisb to come to an understaadiii' 
as to the futur", I consider tbat I've beeii 
payin' high, very high, for the work you do. 
Women's wagea can't be expected to do niore 
than feed and trlothe 'em, as a gineral thing, 
■ with a little savin', in case of sickness, and to 
bury 'em, if thoy break daown, aa all of 'em 
are liable to do at any time. If I a'n't raisin- 
formed, you not only support yourself out of 
my establishment, but likewise relatives of yours, 
who I don't know that l'm cailed upon to feed and 
clothe. Thcre is a young woraan, not burdened 
with destit ute relatives, has aignified that she 
would be glad to take your dooties for leas pecoon- 
iary compensation, by a consid'abic araaount, than 
you new receive. I shall be willin', however, to 
retaiii your services at sech redooced rate as we 
shall fix upon, — provided eech redooeed rate be 
as low or lower tlian the same services can be 
obtained elsewhere." 

"As you please, Mr. Peckham," Helen answered, 
with a smile so sweet that the Principal {who 
of course had truraped up this opposition-teacber 
for the occasion) said to himaclf she would 
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Btand being cut down a quarter, perhaps a balf, 
of her salary. 

" Here is your accaount, Miss Darley, and the 
balance doo you," said Silas Peckham, handing 
her a paper and a small roll of infectious-fia- 
vored bilis wrapping six poisonous coppers of 
the old coinage. 

She took the paper and began looking at it. 
She could not quite make up her mind to touch 
the feverish bilis with the cankering coppers in 
them, and left them airing themselves on the 
table. 

The document she held ran as follows: 

Silas Peckham, Esq,, Principal of the Apollinean InstUutey 

In Account with Helen Darley, Assisi. Teacher* 



Dr, 
To Salary for quarter 
ending Jan. lat, @ 
$76 per quarter . $75.00 



Cr, 
By Deduction for ab- 
sence, 1 week 3 days $10.00 
" Board, lodging, etc, 
for 10 days, @ 75 
ets. per dåy . . . 7.50 
"Damage to Institu- 
tion by absence of 
teacber from duties, 

say 25.00 

" Stationery fumisbed 43 
" Postage-stamp . . 01 
** Balance due Helen 
Darley 82.06 

$75.00 



$75.00 
Rockland, Jan. Ist, 1859. 

Now Helen had her own private reasons for 
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wishing to receive the small sutr 
her at tliis time withoiit any uiifuir dediiction, 
— rea»on3 whicli we iieed iiut iuquir« iiito loo 
particularly, aa we inay be very sure that they 
were right and womaaly. So, wbea she looked 
over tbis accuunt of Mr. Silaa Peckbaui's, and 
saw that he had contrived to pare down her 
salary to sornething leas tJian half its etipulated 
amovint, tbe look which her countenaøce wore 
was as near to tbat of righteous indignation as 
her gentle features and eoft blue eyes woald 
admit of its being. 

" Why, Mr. Peckbajn," she aaid, " do you mcan 
tliia? 11" I aiD of so mnch valae to you that you 
muat take oif twenty-five dollars for ten days' ab- 
sence, bow ia it that my salary is to be cut 'down 
to lesB than seventy-five doOara a qaarter, if I m> 
main here ? " 

" I gave you fair uotice," aaid Silaa. " I bare 
a uiinufe of it I took down immed'ately after the 
intervoo." 

He lugged out his large pocket-book with the 
strap going all round "it, and took ftom it a slip of 
paper which confirmed his statement. 

"Besides," he added, slyly, "I presoom you 
bave reoeived a liberal pecooniary compenaatiou 
from Squire Venner for nusain' his daugliter." 

Helen was looking over the bill while he was 
speaking. 

■ " Board and lodging for ten daya, Mr. Feckham, 
■ — whose board and lodging, pray 1 " 
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le tloor opened before Silas Peckham eould 
answer, and Mr. Bernard wajked into fhe parlor. 
Heien was holding the biU in lier liaiid, looking 
as auy woman ouglit to look who has beeii at 
ouce wroiiged and iiisulted. 

" The iaat tara of the thumbscrew ! " said Mr. 
Beniatd to himaelf. " What is it, Helen ? You 
look troubled." 

She handed him the account. 

He looked at the footlng of it, Then he 
looked at the items. Then he looked at Silas 
Peckham. 

At ihis moment Silas was sublime. He waa 
BO transcendently unconsciona of the emotions 
goiag pH iii Mr. Bernard's mind at the moment, 
that he had only a single thought. 

" The accaount's correc'ly caat, I preaoom ; — 
if the' 's any mistake of liggers or addin' 'era up, 
it'Il be made all right. Everything's accordin' to 
agreement. The minute written immed'ately af- 
ter the intervoo is here in my possession." 

Mr. Bernard looked at Helen, Just what would 
have happened to Silas Peckham, as he stood 
then and there, but for the inlerposition of a 
merciful Provideiice, nobody knowa or ever will 
know; for at that moment steps were heard upon 
the stairs, and liiram threw open the parlor-door 
for Mr. Dudley Venner to enter. 

He aaluted thera all gracefully with the good- 
^shes of the season, and each of them rcturned 
'ihis compliment, — Helen blushiug fearfully, of 
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coarse, but not particularly noticed la her embar> 
raBsment by more thaii one. 

Silas Pcckliam reckoiied with perfect coofi- 
dcnce on his Trustces, who had always said 
what he twld them to, and done what he wanted. 
It was a good chance now to show off his power, 
and, by letting his instructors kiiow the unstable 
iL'imre of their ofEces, inake it easier to settle hia 
accountB and arrange his Balaries. There was 
iiothing very strauge in Mr. Veuner's calHiig ; He 
was one of the Trustees, and this was New Yeai'a 
Day. But he had called just at the lucky moment 
for Mr. Peckham'a object. 

" I have thought aome of makin' changea in the 
department of instruction," he began, "Several 
accomplishcd teachera have applied to me, who 
would be glad of aitooations. I utiderstand 
that there never have been so many fuat-rate 
teachers, male and female, out of employment 
aa dooriii' the present seaaon. K I can make 
Bahtiafahetory arrangements with my present 
corpse of teachers, I shall be glad to do ao ; 
otherwise I ahell, with the permission of the 
Truateea, make aeeh noo arrangements aa cir- 
cumatahnces corapcl," 

" YoQ may make arrangements for a new as- 
sistant in my department, Mr. Peckham," said 
Mr. Bernard, "at once, — this day, — this hour. 
I ajn not aafe to be truated with your peraon five 
mimitos out of this lady'a preaence, — of whom 
I beg pardon for this strong language, Mr. Ven- 
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lier, I must beg you, aa one of the Tnistees of 
this Institution, to look at the manner in which 
ita Principal has atternpted to swiudle thia faith- 
ful teaeher, whose toila and eacrificea and self- 
I .devotion to the school have made it all that it is, 
in Bpite of this miserable trader's incompetence. 
Will you looit at the paper I hold ? " 

Dudiey Venner took the accouot and read it 
through, without chauging a feature. Then he 
tumed to Silas Peckham. 

" You may inake arrangements for a new aa- 
eistant in the branches this lady has taught. Miss 
Helen Darley is to be my wife. I had boped to 
have announced thia news in a leas abrupt and 
ungraceful manner. But I came to tell you with 
my own lips what you would have learned before 
evening from my friends in the village." 

Mr. Bernard went to Helen, who stood ailent, 
with downcast eyes, and took her hånd warmly, 
hoping slie might find all the happiness she de- 
served. Then he tumed to Dudiey Venner, and 
said, — 

" She is a queen, but has never found it out 
The world has nothlng nobler than this dear 
woraan, whom you have discovered in the dia- 
guise of a teacher. God btesa her and you I " 

Dudiey Venner returned his frlendly grasp, 
without answering a word in articulatfi_ speech. 

Silas remained durab and aghast for a brief 
Space. Comiug to himself a little, he thought 
there might have been some niistake about the 
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items, — would Hke to Iiavw Mias Darley-'s biil 
rcturned, — would maki; it all right, — had no 
idee ihat Squire Venner had a special int'rest 
in Mies Darley, — was sorry he had given of- 
fence, — if lie might take that bill and look it 

" No, Mr. Peckham," said Mr. Dudley Venner; 
" there will be a full meeting of tlie Board next 
Wi'ek, and the bill, and sueh evidence with refer- 
ence to tlie management of the Institution and 
the treatnient of its iiistmctora as Mr. Langdoa 
sees fit to bring forward wilI be laid before 
them." 

Miaa Helen Darley became that very day the 
gueat of Misia Arabella Thornton, the Jiidge's 
daughter. Mr. Burnard made his appearance a 
week or two latcr at the Lectiire«, where the Pro- 
fessor first inlroduced him to the reader. 

He stayed after the clasa had left the roora. 

" Ah, Mr. Langdon I how do yon do ? Very 
glad to eee you back again. How have you beeo 
since o ur correspondence on Fascination and. 
other curioua scientific questions ? " 

It was the Professor who spoke, — whom the 
reader will recognize as myseif, the teller of thia 
story, 

" I have been well," Mr. Bernard anawered, 
with a øerious look which invited a further ques- 
tioti. 

" I hope you have had none of thosc painful 
or dangerous experiences you seemed to be think- 
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r when you wrote ; at any rate, you have 
laped having your obituary written." 
■' I have seen some things worth remembering, 
call OH you this evening and tell you 
ibout them ? " 
" I shall be most happy to see you." 

This was the way in whieh I, the Professor, 
leearae acquainted with some of the leading 
events of thia story. They interested me soffi- 
ciently to lead me to avail rayself of all those 
other extraordinary methods of obtaining infor- 
mation well hnown to wrilera of narrative. 

Mr. Langdon seemed to me to have gained in 
seriousness aud strength of character by hia late 
BXperiences. He threw his whole energies into 
his studies with an efTect which distanced all hig 
previous efforts. Reraembering my former hint, 
employed his spare hours in writing for the 
annual prizes, both of which he took by a imani- 
mons vote of the judges.' Those who heard him 
fead his Thesis at the Medieal Commencement 
will not aoon forget the impression made by his 
fine personal appearance and manners, nor the 
universal interest excited in the audience, as he 
read, with his beautiful enunciation, that striking 
paper entitled " Unresolved Nebulæ in Vital Sci- 
lence." It was a general remark of the Faculty, 
:- — and old Doctor Kittredge, who had come down 
jon purpose to hear Mr. I/angdon, beartily agreed 

it, — that there had never been a diploma filled 
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up, since the institution which conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor Medicinæ was founded, 
which carried with it more of promise to the pro- 
fession than that which bore the name of 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

C0NCLD810K. 



Mb. Bernard Lansdon had no sooner taken 
, his degree, thiin, in accordance with tlie advice 
of onc of hJ9 trachtrs whom he frcqueotiy con- 
BuUed, he took an oflice in the heart of the city 
where he had studied. He had thought of begin- 
ning in a auburb or sorae remoter diatrict of the 
■ (åty proper. 

" No," said his teacher, — to wit, niyaelf, — 

"don't do any auch thing. You are made for 

the best kind of practice; don't hamper yoorself 

with an outaide conatituency, such as belonga to 

a practJtioner of the second claaa. When a fellow 

like you chooeea his beat, he must look ahead a 

little. Take care of all the poor tliat apply to 

you, but leave the half-pay claaaes to a dilVert'nt 

Btyle of doctor, — the people who apend one half 

f thcir time in taking care of their patients, and tho 

other half in squeezing oot their monoy. Go for 

[ the swell-fronts and south-expoanxe houses; the 

[ folka inaide are just as good as other people, and 

I the pleasantest, on the whole, to take care of. 

I They must have somebody, and they like a gen- 

litieman best. Don't throw yourself away. You 
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have a good presence aail pleasing maoael 
You wear wLite linen by inherited iDdtintrt. 
Yon can prouounce the word vieuj. Yon have 
all the elements of succcsa; go and take it. Be 
polltc and generous, but don't undervalae jour- 
selt You will be useful, at any rate ; you may 
just aa well be happy, while you are about it. 
The highest social class furnJBhea incoinparably 
the best patients, taking them by and large. Be- 
aides, when they won't get well and bore you to 
death, you can send 'em ofl' to travel. Mind me 
DOW, and take the topa of yoor sparrowgrasa. 
Somebody must have 'cm, — why ahouldn't you? 
If you don't take your chance, you'll get the butt- 
ends as a matter of course." 

Mr. Bernard talked like a young man full of 
noble eeiitiments. He wantcd to be useful to hia 
fellow-beirigs. Their social differences were noth- 
ing to him. He would never conrt the rich, — 
he would go whcre he was ealled. He would 
rather save the life of a poor mother of a faraily 
than that of half a dozen old gouty raillionnairea 
whoae heira had been yawning and stretchiug 
these ten yeara to get rid of them. 

" Generoua emotions ! " I exclaimed. " Cher- 
ish 'em ; cling to 'em till you are fifty, till yon are 
seventy, till you are ninetyl But do as I tell 
you, — slrike for the beat circle of practice, and 
you'll be sure to get it I " 

Mr. Langdou did as I told him, — took a gen- 
teel offiee, furnished it neatly, dressed with %% 
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elegance, soon made a pleasant circle of 

acquaintiincesj and begaii to work lus way iiito 

the right kind of busineBS. I miaaed him, liow- 

ever, for some days, not long after he had opened 

his office, On bis return, he told me lie had been 

up at Eoc-klaud, by special invitation, to atteud 

the wedding of Mr, Dudley Venntir and Misa 

Helen Dartey. He gave nie a full acconnt of 

the ceremony, which I regret that I canuot relata 

in fall. " Helen looked like an angel," — that, I 

ara Bure, was one of his expressions. As for her 

dress, I should like to give the details, but am 

afiraid of committing blunders, as men always do, 

when they undertake to deacribe such matters. 

White dress, anyliow, — that I am sure of, — 

Livith orange -flowera, and the most wonderful lace 

I Veil that was evcr seen or heard of. Tlie Rever- 

m end Doctor Honeywood performed the ceremony, 

I of courae. The good people seemed to have, for- 

[gotten they evcr had had any other minister, — 1 

( except Dcacon Shearer and his set of malecoa-J 

l'tents, who were doing a dull business in 

kmecting-houae lately occupied by the Reverendfl 

I Mr. Fairweather. 

" Who was at the wedding 1 " 
"Everybody, pretty much. They wanted to.J 
%eep it quiet, but it was of no use. Married atl 
i church. Front pewa, old Doctor Kittredge and J 
■ all the mansion-house people and dlstinguished I 
Pfltrangers, — Coionel Sprowle and family, includ- j 
L ing Matilda'a young gentleman, a gradnate of ] 
loue of the freeh-water colleges, — Mra. PickinsJ 
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(lut« Widow Rowene) and husband, — Deacoo 
Soper and iiuiiuToaa purishioncrs. A little ucwt- 
er Ute duor, Abel, the Doctor's man, and KIbrklge, 
who drove iheni to churcb in tlie family-coacb. 
Fnther Fairweather, as Ihey alt call him now, 
came ia late witb Father McShane." 

" And Silas Ppckham ? " 

" Oh, Silas had left The School and Rockland. 
Cut up altogether too badly in the examiuation 
instittited by the Trusteea. Had removed ovef 
to Tamarack, and thought of renting a large 
house and ' faiming ' the town-poor." 



Some time after this, as I was walking witb a 
young friend along by tbe swell-fronts aad eonth- 
exposures, whom shouid 1 see but Air. Bernard 
Langdon, looking remarkably happy, and keeping 
etcp by the side of a very handsome and singu- 
larly well-dreased young lady ? Ha. bowed and 
lifted his hat as we passed. 

" "Who is that pretty girl my yonng doctor bas 
got there ? " 1 said to my compaoion. 

"Who is that?" he answered, " You don't 
know ? Why, that is iieither more nor less tban 
Miss Letitia Forrester, daughter of — of — why, 
the great banking-firm, you know, BUyuDS Broth- 
ers & Forrester. Got acquaiuted witb her in the 
country, they say. There'a a story that they're 
engaged, or like to be, if the firm consents." 

" Oh ! " i said. 

1 did not like the look of it in the least Too 
young, — too young. Has not taken auy position 
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yet No right to ask for the hånd of Bilyuns 
Brothers & Co.'s daughter. Bpsides, it will epoU 
him for practice, if hc raarriea a rich girl before 
he has formed habits of worlt. 

I looked in at hia office the next day,' A box 
of white kids waa lying open on the table. A 
three-cornered note, directed ia a very delicate 
lady's-hand, waa dlstinguittbable among a heap 
of papers, I was just going to call him to ac- 
count for his proceedinga, when he pushed the 
three-cornered note aside and took up a letter 
witb a great Corporation -seal upon it. He had 
received the offer of a profesaor's chair in an 
Iftncicnt and distin gu ished institution, 

" Pretty well for three-and-twenty, my boy," 
WX Baid. " I suppose you'll think you mnst be 
firried one of tbeae days, if yon accept thia 
Ece." 

Mr, Langdon blnshed. — Thore had been sto- 
■<iåea about him, he knew. Hia name had been 

■ mentioncd in eonnection with that of a very 
charming young lady. The current reports were 
not true. Hc had met thia young lady, and been 
much pleased with her, iu tlie country, at the 
house of her grandfather, the Reverend Doctor 
Honeywood, — you remember Miss Letitia For- 
rester, whora I have mentioned repeatedly ? Oa 

■ comiug to town, he fomid his country-acquaint- 
KtiDce in a social position which aeeraed to dis- 
Icourage his continued intimacy. Hc had discov- 
l.ered, howevcr, that hc waa a not unwelcorae 

riaitor, and had kept up friendly relations with 
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lier. But tbeie waa no truth iii the Gorrent re- 
ports, — none at all. 

Some montha had passed, after this visit, when 
I happeiicd orie evcDiiig to stroll iiito a box in one 
of the principal theatrea of the city. A small 
party Biit oii tlie scata before me : a middle-aged 
gentleman and his lady, in front, and dtrectly 
bellind lliem my young doetor and the same very 
bandsoiuG young lady I bad seen him waHdng 
with Oli the aidewalk before the swell-fronts aud 
south-exposures. As Professor Liangdon seeraed 
to be very much taken up with his con:ipanioD, 
and botb of theili looked as if they wcre enjoying 
themselves, I determined not to make ray pres- 
enes known to my young friend, and to withdraw 
quietly after feasting my eyes with the sight of 
them for a few minutes. 

" It looks as if aomething might come of it," 
I said lo myself. At that moment the young 
lady lifted her arm accidentally in soch a way 
that the light fell upon the clasp of a chain which 
encircled her wrist, My eyes fitled with teara as 
I read upon the clasp, in sharp-cut Italic letters, 
E. V. They were ffiars at oiice of sad remem- 
brance and of joyous anticipation; for the orna- 
ment on which 1 looked was the double pledge 
of a dead sorrow and a living affection. It waa 
the golden bracelet, — the parting-gift of Kiste 
Venner. 
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